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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE desire that has been generally expressed, 
to have the Aorici^ltural Survbyb of the Kino- 
BQM reprinted, with the additional Communications 
which have been received since the Original Re- 
ports were circulated, has induced the Board op 
AcRicuLTtTRE to come to a resolution to reprint 
such as appear on the whole fit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible for every 
statement contained in the Reports thus reprinted, 
and that it will thankfully acknowledge any additional 
information which may still be communicated. 



N.B. Letters to the Board, may be addrested to 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart, the President, No. $Q, 
SackvUU'Street, PiecadUly, London. 
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ERRATA AND ADDITIONS. 

Tage. Line. 

38 32 Highmeadbw-house, has lately been taken down. 

39—10 Walter Long, Esq. died since this list was printed. 

40 13 The heir to the Eyford estate is a minor, and under the 

tuition of his uncle. Rev. Mr. Dolphin, who resides at 

Lower Slaughter. 
4 t 4 Edwyn Bayntun Sandjrs, Esq. a relation of Sam. Sandys, 

Esq. resides at Miserdine. 
41—^*22 Joseph Roberts, Esq. lately died, and his only daughter 

and heiress now resides. 
4% — --S3 John Timbrell, Esq. resides at Cirencester. 
42— —11 Ch. Hanbary Tracy, Esq. resides at Toddington-house. 

42 16 Westbury-rhouse has lately been sold, and taken down. 

urn 27 After <« Wclford,'* add, «< in the parish of Kempsford." 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 



COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER. 



CHAPTER I. 
k GEOGRAPHICAL STATE * CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECTION I. — SITUATION AXD EXTEXT. 

1 ± HE coutity of Gloucester extends norlhirard from 
51 degrees 23 minutes to 52" 12* and from 1" 38* east 
I to 2* 42' west from London. Gloucester, ihe county 
[ town, is situate at 2* 15' west longitude, ami 51" 54' 30" 
* florth latitude. 

On the north and noith-ea?t, the county is bounded 
by Worcestershire and Warwickshire; on the east by 
Ojcrord<ihirc; oo the south-east by part of Berkshire 
1 and Wiltshire ; on the south and south-west by :iomer- 
p.setshire, and the Bristol Channel; and ou the west 
[and north-west by the counties of Motunoutb and 
[^Hereford. 

Tlie form of the county is elli ptlcal, but too irregular 
r|n tbe outline to admit an accurate measurement, by 
L<he nja[>, of its superficial exient. Sir Robert Atkyns 
r«atimated it at 800,000 acres; but, from chap. 15,sect. 3, 



this calculation seems too high : it ia there stated at 
somewhat lower, though perhaps rather less than the 
truth, KUK^ pwrTs)t9 ^V- have bqeii mQRsur«4 and in- 
closed, have' in general proved mor« extensive than 
the usual estimate had nmde th^m. 

The greatest length of the county in a north-east 
directipn^ ifosBi Rri^W t* tlie ex^remt;: pert of Clifftird 
Chambers, ts about ftfty-iour miles in a straight line; 
and, by tlie nearest turnpike-road, nearly seventy. In 
the widest pars, &im» B©wi» AjBpneyon the east, 
Preston, in the Forest district, on the west, at right| 
angles with the former line, lOore than thirty-three mill 



.^:jvu.^ 



SECTION II.— DIVISIO 






The principal divisions qf the^ counlry are. &iir, viz. 

1. Kljtsgdle Division, which takes in the north and 
north-east parts, adjoining loWorcestefshirCj WarwicH- 
shire and Oxforislure; thjs ig a^nin subdivided into eight 
hundreds, viz. Kiftsgaifi, (Upper and Lower), Slaugtttej: 
(Upper and E.owec), Tihbaldstoo, CieevCj, Cheltenham, 
Deerhurst (ITpper and' Lower), Tewkesbury (.Upper and 
Lower), Westminster (Upper and Lower). 

2. Sev;n {fimdreds Division, extends lo the south and- 
souih-west of the last, with, Cxfordshire and a small 
part ofBerkshire, near Lee blade, on the east, and Wilt- 
shire on the south. This is agaju subdivided into seven 
hundreds, via. Cirencester, including Growtboine and 
Minety ; Brightwell's Barrow, Bradley, Raps^ts, Bie* 
ley^ Longtree and Whiistone. 

3. Fdrest Divmoti, bounded on the west by the rivet 
AV^e; on the norlh-west by Herefordshire and part of 
Worcestershire, arid on thi; east By Kiftsgiilc ,aad' Seven 
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Hundreds Divisions ill part; but more soutfieVly, tfiaT 
J9, from about fonv iliUft below Gioucestel', fey ihd 
Severn, This is again subdivided int6six htrttft'eds, 
Tiz.Botloe, Dutchy of'tBncastei", Wesibury, Bledisloe, 
St. Briavels, and Uurfiitone and King'ff Barton (firf^ 
but distinguistied by Uppef^ Middle, and LorfeV.* 

4. Berkdey ViiMon, bfjQnded by \h€ Severfi bd raii 
west, part of Dudstone and King's Barton on lljenortlij 
Seven Hundreds Division on the east, and the ]u>we£ 
Avon, or Soinersetdlire, on the south. Thia'is ac»ia 
subdivided into seven hundreds, viz. Ber&elej (tJppct 
and Lower); GVunibaiy*s Ash (Upper and' Eower), 
Pucklechurch, Biirton Kegis, Langley and SwineV 
head (Upper and Lower), Thornbury (Upper and 
Lower), and Henbury (l^pp?rand hcMefy, 

In the several hundreds before mentioned, are com- 
prehended the following parishes and places... 

/. KIFTSGJTE DIf'JSION* 
KIFTSGATE HUNDRED. 




A sh to n- S ulied ge 

Battsford 

Chipping Camden, m, f, 

Condicote (fiartof)' 

Cow-Honey fibufiie^, 

Dorsington 

Ebringtoa 



UBPEAPAHT. 

LarkalokeJ 

Longhorough 

Marston Sicca 

MiekletoD- 

Pebworth 

QuintOQ 

Saint]Mr;y 



I 



• In the ft]] lowing cataJggne lhftnaneea^&wTitJ«ipartliB>-*e 
found in the County Rate, printed by order of ScGlfotm. V ' :■ 

■]- Co>T-llan^bouri)c is a bamlet, with a ruined<<ifaa|»el'b^aS' 
ing'to Churth-Honey.bourne, in Worcesarahinei 

I Larkstoke is a hamlet belonging to Ilmington, in War- 
wickshire. 

32 



^ 


DITISIOHS. ^^M 


Scasoncote 


Weston>on>Avon i ^^^H 


Upper Swell 


WUIersej-. ,, „.^J^H 


Weston Subedge 


ifH^H 




,n^^^^^^^| 


Ashton Somerfield 


j^^^^l 


Buckland 


Kowel* :i^^^^H 


Cbarlton Abbots 


.^^^^^H 


Child's Wickham 


Staunton >4^^^^^^^l 


Didbrooke 


Sudeley I^^^l 


DumbletoD 


Toddington , ^191^^1 


Guiting Lower 


Twining ^^^1 


Guiting Temple 


Winchcomb, m. t. '^^I 


H&Uing. 


Warmington r-^^l 


%"«-:. 


"9 


SLAUGHTER HUNDRED. ^ ^ ;^^^ 


■ ,■ V-.L 


DPPBIt jd^^^^^l 


Addlestrop 


''^p^^^^H 


Blcdington 


Lower Swell ^^H 


Broad well 


Westcote ^H 


Iccoinb4. 


Condicote (part of) ^^^J 


Oddingtoa 


Eycfordt ~^H 




LOWER PART. f^^l 


Great Harrington 


NauDton . , ^H 


Little Harrington 


Great Kisingtoa ' >^^l 


Bouiton-oa<the-\Valer Little Risington ' ]-^^| 


Clapton 


Wick Risington T^H 


• Rowel is an extra. 


parochid place; it had fonnerly a (jiapd/^^| 


but no remains are left. 


^^H 


^ Iccomb is a hemlet belonging to a parish of the same name 


in Worcestershire. 




J Eyerord has usually been considered as a hamlet of Upper ^^^ 


Slaughter, but is in fact independent of it, and extra-parochial. ^^M 









% 



Sherbourne Widford 

Upper Slaughter Windrush 

Lower Slaughter 

4 « 

TIBBALDSTON HUNDRED. 

Ashton-under-Hin Hintbn-on-tbe-6reea 

Beckford 

• • • • • m 

CLEEVE HUNDRED. 

Cleeve with its tythings 

CHELTENHAM HUNDRED^ 

Charlton Kings ^ ' Leckhamptop 
Cheltenham^ m. t. Swindon 

DEERHURST HUNDRED. ^ 

tJP^Elt If ABT. 

Coin Dennis Pre8ton«*iipon-Stour 

Compton Parva Welford ; 

LOWER PART. 

Deerhurst WoIIastone 

Lye Tirley and Hawe (piurt of) . 

Prestbury Uckingto^^ in Elsmstone. 

Staverton - Hard wick /- 

TEWKESBURY HUNDRED. 

UPPER PART. 

Alderton with Dixon Shennington 

Bourton*on-HiU Stanway 

Clifford Chambers - Washboum 

Lemmington Part of Ashton^under-^Hill 

Prestcote Bidcoat^ in Beckford 

LOWER PART. 

Ashchurch, or 4$hton-qnr Boddington and Barrow 
Carant Fortbampton 

b3 
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a 


^^M 


Kemmerton 


IValton CardiiFe ,«^H 


Oxenton 


Part of Siok? OrcJiara^'^S^H 


Tewkesbury, m. t. 


Cleeve ^^1 


Tteddingtoa 


fl 


WESTMINSTEJl HUNpfipD, ^^| 




UPPER PART. -^^1 


Moreton-in-Marsh 


Toddingham 


Sutton (under Brayie^ Part of Bowtoo-on-the-Hill 




LOWER PABT. 


Corse 


Heydon and Withy Bridge, 


Elnistone-Hmlwich 


in Buddiington 


Evingtun.in Lye 


Apperley, WhJigdd, & lViA>^H 


Haslield 


ton, in Dcsrhtifst. . :3^H 


Tirley 


■ 


//. SE^EN HU^JPRMDS DIVISION. ■ 


CiMmQ^tiim HUNDRED. -.^ 


Cirencester 




CROWTHORN£ w4 MINETY HUNDRED- 


^^^^K Ampney Cruci# 


Duntesbotne Rouse 'C^M 


^^^^^^Ainpney Si- Mary 


Harnhill l^l 


^^^^■^Ampney St. Pejef 


IVleysey Hampton ,, '«i^^| 


Hr Badgington 


Minety **i^^| 


^^ Baucitoa 


Preston ^^^H 


^L Coates 


SyddingtonSt. Mary ^^M 


^^ Baglingworth 


S^ddingtenSuFetM *-'V^| 


^V DowD Ampney 


South Cerney "*4^| 


V Driffield 


Strattan ^^^H 


^^ Bunsborne Abbots 


9 


H BRIGHTWELL'S BARROW HUNDRED. ■■'^™ 


^■^ Aldswortb 


Bibury 


^^^^^ Barn»ley 


Coin St. Aldwyns 

J 


^^^^^1 ■ 


A 



Eastleach IVf aftyii 
Eastleach Turbm^te 
Fairford^ m, t. * 
Hatherop 



' -Kempsford ;v ^--- V 
' • ' Lechlade, M. xi* 
' '^Quinnington 
Southropp 



.» •». 



,4» . flJ 



;!'.;'.;* 






f • 




• ; • 



.f 



• - • • • 



. .) 



Aston Blanks or Coljl A9t;0BSevetihainptoQ 



Coin Rogers 

Coropt^n AWaile 

Dowdeswell 

Farmington 

Hampnett 

Hazleton 

NortUeach^ 'M. x, 

Notgrov^e 

Salperton 






i .< » r » 



Shipton Olive 
^hipton SoUars 
Stowell . / 
Turk Dean 
Whitti^gton 
Withingtoii 
Van worthy ioHaeletm 
Winstone (part of) 



.X 



r »* 



RAPS6NAVE HKMI»itE;SM 



Brimpsfield 

Chedworth ^ 

Colesboume 

Cowley 

branham 

Cubberley 



I.. » .« 



• ^ 



4i 



JNorth Cemey . 

)[lendcombe 

iSyde 

X)unsborne-Lear^ in JQfmm 
borne Abbots 



• * ♦ * 



Bisley Sapperton 

Edgeworth , ; Stroud, m.t. 

Mlserden Winstone (part of) 

Painswiek, m. x. . » * 

LONGIRBE HUNDRED. 

Avening MinQhjuA4{eiPft«|i>iiL OL 

Cherlngton Horsley d ..: 

»4 



<i 



• tj . ♦. 






6 


piw^pjtifi. 


Lasborough* 


. vTetbary, M. T, ; ' * 


Kodboroogb 


Westo^ B^it 


RodmartoQ 


Woodchetter 


Shipton-Moyne 





WIUTSTONE HUlf ©RED. 


. 


U?P£R PART. 


Fretheme 


Rand wick 


H&resfield • 


Saul 


Ipnjpey 


Standish> or Oxlincb 


Moreton Valence 


Hardwick 


Quedgeky 




• 


ibw&R PART. 


Eastington 


Leonard Stanley . 


FramptJoQ (upon Severn) Stonebous^ 


Frocester 


Wheatenburst, or Whitmin? 


King Stanley 


ster 


III. fdRES^r DIFiSIOJi. 


BOTLOB HUNDRED. 


Bromsbenroi? 


pauntley 


Dymock 


Rudford 

• 


Kempley 


Tayuton 


Newenti if/r. 

9 


Upleaden 


Oxenhall 





DUTCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Bulley . Minster worth 

Huntley Tibberton 

Longbope . 

WESTBURY HUNDRED. 

Blaisdon . . Chutcbam 

^Laiborougliltnot in the county rate, but is probably in- 
cluded in Weston Birt* 





Bnrissoici. S 

1 


Kewnhaip^ M.T* 


/Westbury 


Tiddenh&m 


. Woollaston 


BLEPISI,OE HUNDRED, 


Awre 


I^dney 


Alvington 


■ 


St, BRIAVELUs HUNDRED, 


Abinghall 


Lea 


Eaglisb Bicknor 


Newland 


flaxley 


Raardeane 


He^elsfield 


St.Bri4veU's 


jLittle Dean 


■ 

Stanton 


Mitchjel Dean, m. ' 


r. Colefoird, in Newland, m. x. 


DUDSTONE and KING'^ BARTON HUNDRED. 




UPP£E PART. 


Badgeworth 


Nortb Hamlets* 


Barnwood 


Norton 


Brockworth 


Sandhurst 


^ 4 

Chifrch Down 


Great Shurdington 


Down Hatberley 


Great Witcomb 




MIDDLE PART. 


Barton Hamletsf 


Hempstead 


l^rockithrup 


. Matson 


Elmore 


Pitchcomb 


Harescomb 


• .1 * 

South Hamletst 



* The North Hamlets comprehend King's-holm, Longford 
Twigworth, Wotton, Yiney^d-hilly Walham, Alncy Isle, pirt 
of Little Mead, Caule of- Gloucester, St. Margaret*8 Hospkid;* 
and that of St. Mary Magdalen } all lying to the north, nortb-^ 
east, and west of the city. 

f Barton Hamlets are those parts of the parishes of St. Maiy . 
de Lode and St. Michael, that adjoin the city, but are in the 
county. 

JThe South Hamlets comprehend, the Upper and Low«r 
Sheephouse, Lantfaony, Newark, Rigley-stilc Grounds, and Sud- 
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Upton St. Leonard'4^ <irWi Whaddoa • 

Prinknash . Woolstrop, in Qoedgetejr 

Hartpury Maisemore 

Highleadon and Highnain Preston 
Lassington 

m BERKELEY DlFISiON. 
BERKELEY HUNDRED. 

llPr£ft PART. 

AiBngham;'- Nyropsfield 

Ashelworth.^ North Nibley 

Berkeley;, *M. r. ' - . Owlpen 

Beverstone . Ozleworth 

Cam SHmbridge 

Goaley Stincbcomb 

Cromhall Stone 

Dmrsley ' Uley 

Kingscote Wotton-nnder-Edgje/M. t., 

Newington Bagpafli 

LOWEE FART. 

Almondsbury Hill 

Elberton Horfield 

Filton Kingsweston, in Westbury 

GRUMBALD'e ASH HUNDRED. 

t7?P£E PART. 

Alderle]^ Didmarton 

Great Badminton Hawkesbory 

Boxur^U Horton 

Gharfield Leighierton 

brook, ail fcxtfti-parochial : but Littlcworth, which is also e)Ura- 
^rochial, and Upper and X«ower Tuffley^ hamlets to St. Mmy de 
£bde, are tisualfy included in the historical account! of them. 
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Oldbury-on-the-Hill 


Mli^WBLT, M. T. 


Tortworth 


; 


JM)»rW PART, 


Acton Turville 


Old Sodbury 


Doddington 


Tormarton 


Dirbam and HiUMi 


W'apley 9LnA Codrington 


Chipping Sodbury, M 


:. T- W«t Jiittleton 


Little Spdhwy 


Acton %ai:> in Xrpu Arton 


P13CKLECHURCH HUNDRED- 


Cold Ashton 


w 

Westerleigh 


Pucklechurch 


Wick and Abson ' 


Sistoa 


.V 



^BTQN-REQIS HUNDRED. 

pli^n. Sit. George'^4 formerly gwt 

MMgft»&di pf St Philip^ and Ja.cab 

Stapjeton 

9t. Jai^s^d St Pawl |o«t parishes. 
St. Pliil^ an^ Jacob S ^ 

LANGLEY and SWlNESHEAD HUNDRED. 

^F^EU PART. 

^Upn , Fr^ioptou Cottef el 

DQjf^iQxi Winit€a:)>Quraa 

J^OW^R PA«T. 

Alyestonc OlTfi^one 

liul^ton Ko^liampton 

H»ppwn «»4 Plitchwy J j^ Altnondsbarj'. 
THORNBURY HUNDRED. 

UPPER PABT. 

Marshfield, m. t. 



LOWER PART. 



Iron Acton 
Range worthy 
Thornbury, m. t. 



Titherington 
Gannt's-Arcolt, in AI- 
mondsbiiry 



HENBURY HUNDRED 

trPPER PART. 

Compton Greenfield Itchington, in Titherington 

Stoke GifFord Charleton and Aust, in 

Vate ' Henbury 

LOWEB PAET. 

IlenbHiy VVcstbury-on-Trim 



The foregoing is the political division of the county :1 
6ut the natural division-, and what is best adapted to an 
agrinuilnral survey, is into Cotswoldj Vale and Forest. 
The Cotswoid District comprehends the whole tract of 
hill coiiniry from Chipping Campden northward, to 
Balh, and is often divided into the Upper and Lower 
Cot^wolds, 01 the Hills. Ttie Vale takes in the whole 
lowlands from Stratford-upon-Avon to Bristol: it is 
usually divided into the vales of Evesham, Gloucester, 
and Berkeley ; perhaps a better division ivouid be mto 
ibe vales of Severn and Avon. These rivers are natir- 
rai boundaries: the former comprehends all the low 
country between Tewkesbury and Bristol ; and the fefr- 
i.cr, the lowlan<}s between the Upper/Cotswolds and the 
Avon from Tewkesbury to Stratlbrd, wherever that river 
is a boundary to the county. The I'orest District in* 
eludes the parishes on the west side of the Severn up 
to Gloucester, and afterwards on the west side of the. , 
r[vcr Leden till it enters the counly of Hereford. 



Cohwolds. The lemperature of ihesc is similar to 
others under like circum stances. In district'§ uhi^re tliR 
north and nurth-easterly parts are sheltered by forests, 
or belts of thick woods, the currentfl of air arc checked 
in their progress, and may possibly acquire a certain 
degree of warmtli by the repeated collisions of the aerini 
particles among each other, as well as the opposing 
leaves, branches, and bodies of the trees. Ihc uiiahel- 
fered state of the Cotswolds exposes thera to the fitii 
effects of bl6kk winds, and, therefore, throughout th« 
whole extent, a sharp climate is predominant. In the 
liens and small vallics, a milder air is felt; and inconse- 
quence of this, in former times, the villages were gene- 
jally built in these; but since the cultivation of Hv: 
higher lands, the conveniences resulting from a central 
^tuatioD, with regard to the farm, have occasioned the 
Wilding ol' houses in very exposed situations. Hence 
lias arisen a hardy race of men ; and the hill farmer i« 
Rosily distingoiehetL, by his complexion, from the hus- 
fcandnian of the vale. 

Vale. Here the air is comparatively mild in vcrj 
severe weather ; the difference is perceptible immedi- 
ately on beginnLng to descend from ihe hill*, where ot- 
Centimes the snow has a considerable depth, when the 
'Tale exhibits no appearances of die kind. 

In the vale of Gloucester .one cause is assignahlc, 
which does not apply to other places. The direcliou 
from south-west to north-east, lays itopen to the influ- 
ence of the mild breezes blowing from the former quar- 
ter, which, being conducted from the Atlantic by the 
Bristol Channel and Scvernj are diffused through tlte 
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vale. This observation, however, does not so accorately 
apply to that passnge of country which lies between 
Campden and Straxford', and is said to be earlier by a 
fortnight than the lower Tale. The diffcr«nc« oS lati< 
tiitle is ton urifliii^ ekhey lo aceeteraOe' ov > eUfrd the pitfw 
riod of maiktnt7. and elie msnxgemeiit w not sapervo* 
to that of other parts; bat the soil is r?mat4iibly l«nfite, 
aajdifsw spcOs of the same dimeMeious (ladout 2Oy0O0 
acres) ara so corapletety nhdtered on evary side flwnt 
which the cold winds blow.. A sumh-\vesF aKpo5ine:|iM 
also its di^ndvama^esv ^ir ihougli ihii cnmenn of mn 
ace ^uerally miJd, yel they am oStanamcs vicJeitty mrA 
turbulent, antl great devastiitioik antiongihe fvmttm99 
marks their pnogrcss. The winds whichblaw with stwh 
violence at tlie bQgimiing of 180-^ and: purtieulari^' ow 
the Qvtic of January, came from this-quarwu. 

T/re Forest: The climate oCthis dieCriol is^ iKiiflilfv 
considered as eqnally tempornte with the. raittl Th» 
itigii and exposed parts areso muchisheltfciiOTl by thick 
wood^, tbat neiiber northerly or ensterlv' winds can 
affect them to any considerable degree of aCTerit)'", 

In some parishes of this district, aaChurchnmund'all 
the Kyelunds,* ihe harvest is generally a forinighi ear- 
lier than in any part of the vmb, cxeflpt, perhaps, l^ie 
higher pnpts of ihff vale of Avon. At Chutvham the 
lands- lie i>n agenlle ^ope towardathei'ining'sHW, and' 
fromthatcir<.'unistancearesuppos?dto actmireaqoi'elref 
vegetation: on the Rydands, ic is owing to the aoH, 
wliich tmng ajsand, almost unmixed with any substance 
but the manure, forces the growth of seeds, and, soon 
losing its moisture, is deprived' of the nwcssary snp- 
ply of juices,, which bcto^on an early maturity. 
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SBCT. IV. — SOU. AHa SUfiFACE. 
Cotttnoi^. The soil on these is a shallow calcare- 
ons loam, provincially Stonebrash. The general depth 
iff four inches, selttom exceeding sevtn. Under ihis is 
a stratum of rubble, or mould and fVagments of stone, 
■«f the same ftatute as ihe rook on which llie whole rests, 
ttliich is aealcareoue sami-stonc, differing iit some qua- 
lities, but unnally known by the general nome of free- 
stone, when found in large masses and deep beds. The 
tipper soil consists of san^ or grit produced from the 
decomposition of the rocks, die roots of vegrtaWes, 
which have giadually covered (be btu'e-pacts, att6 the 
dung oi sheep that have immemorial ly been depas- 
tured upon it. The natural barrenness of tlic sand is, 
liQwever, in soma parts, wiih difBculty conquered; 
havjug no clay in the mixture t» give it tenacity, it 
neither adheres to the roots of the plants, nor nstaiiiB 
the principles of feniliiy, which the othct: component 
parts are capaitle of sopplying. It ie often known (and 
■W08 paniciilariy the case in 1903,) that strong eat^tarly 
winds blow the mould away from the whooc in tlie 
month of April, and lay the roots almost bare. To re- 
medy this, or provide aj^ainst it, the land is trodden 
with sheep and other cattle, not only by folding imme- 
disitely after the vi heat le sown, btit by ddving them re- 
peatedly over ic, in the spring. This process not only 
gives firmness to the soil, bmi is thought also to cliecl* 
the growth of poppies and other weeds, to wJiicli tho 
land is subject. 

This is tbe general character of the hiij soil ; but in 
some parts it inclines mora to clay, especially ob the 
declivities, wheie it.assDin^j a- more tenacious- quaJitytL 
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and may be ranked in the argillaceous class, hardening 
with dry weaiher, and adhesive in wet. Of this kin^ 
also is the soil in the numerons small vallies, which 
frequently make a break in tbe bids. It would be dii 
ficult to find, in any part of the fule, either a deepe):. 
more argillaceous stratum, than occurs on the banks' 
the rivulets that run through thcfw. 

There is a part of the Cotswolds, lying chiefly to the 
south of the turnpike-road from Oxford to Bath, whicti 
has a soil very different in nature from that first de- 
scribed. It extends, more ov less, from Uurfotd, 
through Cirencester and Tetbury, to Bath. The sur- 
face-soil consists of a mued loam, to the depth of from.^ 
nine to twenty-four inches, under which lies a stratui 
of rock in thin lamina, rubbly or broken, and mixi 
with light loam, to the depth of from four lotwenty-ft 
inches, and then a stratum of clay of various depdisi 
This land is naturally wet, and rots sheep pastured oi 
it, owing to the water in heavy rains sinkin*; throiij 
the upper surface, and lodj^ing in the second srranim^l 
where it is retained; and when additional rains fail>) 
tills stagnant putrid water, not finding a vent below, 
is forced back upon the surface, and nialerially injnreft 
the vegetation of all the most valuable pla 
upon it. This soil is, however, interrupted by 
breadths of land of very stiff clay, and others of n 
loamy sand. There is very little or no freestone rock 
under this land, till nearly the depth of from sixty to 
a hundred feet, where a rock is frequently found. A 
considerable part of the above soil has been effecinally 
drained by cuts across the natural fall of the land, 
through the two first strata, filled with stone up to the 
good soil, and covered at top with earth: it then 
becomes Iiighly valuable either for pasture, dairy, or 
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tillage, and sheep may be fed on it with safety from the 
rot. A great proportion of the above tract of land i* 
npphed to the dairy, and produces excellent cbeeier 
aimilar in quahty to the North-Wiltshire. 

Vale, The soil in the Vale is various; in the north- 
ern parts of the county, as at VVcirord, and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, it is a tine black loam, mixed 
with small pebbles, very quick in vegetation, and un- 
commonly productive; more to the south, it changeg 
to a strong day, retentive of water, and opening into 
chasmi; with drought, but rich in its nature and remiurk- 
able for abundant crops. These appearances continue 
jnorc or less to the neighbourhood of Tewkesbury, from 
which place to Gloucester, on each sideof the Severn, 
U found a red loam ; a soil formed from the long con- 
tinued !tnd annual deposits of the muddy water, which 
ieing brought down the Temc (a Herefordshire river) 
4ifter great rains, inundate the meadows adjoin- 
ing. Some lands which lie out of the reach of modern 
^oods, have a considerable depth of this upper soil, as 
if at some remote period the superfluent water extended 
jQiuch wider than at present, till deep and capacious 
channels were furmeil for their reception. 
; Tliis adventitious soil u highly fertilising, superseding 
Xhe necessity of manure on the meadow iands within 
^ indiience ; and, being an argillaceous substance with- 
out calcareous mixture, is exceedingly useful for the 
jiurpose of making brick and tile, as well as for manur- 
ing light sandy lands. A similar soil continues, with few 
interruptions, for ten miles below Gloucester ; but being 
at that distance impregnated with sea-water salt, and 
jaixed with sand which the tide has deposited, it loses 
f its tenacity, though equity, if not more pro- 
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of it, nev«rlfl|^| 



Thebriclcs, which nre niftdfl of it, 
ieirttrely t!re effects »f tbe salt water, but give oul a™ 
degree of damp vnevety change of the wemher to wet. 

At a distance from the Severn, on the eastern side, 
the soil (s a strong ctny, e.Htending to the base of the 
hiUs, and in some pfnces particularly untractable. The 
latter obseiTafion holds good more troly m detached 
parts, where there is no draaght to carry off ibe snrfaoe 
water, and the soil is too retentive lo absorb it; for 
where the improving sj'stem of untlerground draining 
has been adopted, large portions of land, before little va- 
y , lued, have been brought to a state of great melioration. 

In the parishes of Deerhnrst, above O'loBcesterj aod 
tterkeley, Rocbhampton, &c. below it, as also at Iron 
Acton, Winterbourn, and Frampton Cotterel, the toil 
IE of a strong ferruginous colour; in the former it is 
argillaceous ; in the latter a sandy loam ; but the colour- 
ing principles of both are probably deiived from (he 
oxyde of iron which they contain, and possibly ihe 
great fertility of these soils is owing to the same cause. 
Sandy soil, with a substratum of giavel, is fornd in a 
small portion of the county. In the neighbourhood 
of Gloucester, it extends from Longford, nearly to 
Robin's- wood-Hill ; io a part of this line, the surface 
soil is combined with clay, as is also the gravel under- 
neath. At Frampton- upon-Severn, and eastward of it, 
another stratum of gravel occurs, and the surface soil is 
light. At Slimbridge the same appearances are agitio 
found. The space of ground occupied by these strftia, 
do not comprehend a ciicle of more than seven miles 
diameter, which is small in comparison of the superfi- 
cial extent of the county. Gravel is to be foiHid in 
other parts, but aot In tUtSnent quantities to sier it p*^ 
licular notice. 
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In all par« of the vale, except v/hern (Ite compact 
Um^aloElc roclfs are founds a blue cWy kums the »ut>- 
itrat;](ft, at 4iffe.rent <legrees gf tiepth, to every soil. Jt 
is altvays (\e%t U> the oonim^B cUy, «iid gunecally un- 
der t\i§ bffU of gravel ^n*{ sand. SoDtetiines it is ^re- 
«ed^ by ulayor of WAtl; and in soine plitces, particH* 
Itkrly in t|ie parisli of Uardwiqk, it beeouiea llie tuKiac^ 
toil, IC(3 tn |t| Datfire usfavournble tQ vegetntiun > far 
thQu^l> the ipjids just i\icuttoi|i;4 biive been in pasture 
fw WW iinuifl|i)orial, they are still ct^ld, sour, and ua- 
pvodttctiye pf aijy b(U t)i8 conriiefit herbage- L'udei- 
ground draining promises but Uttle q^istanci;, because 
the clay is impervipus to v^\^ ; and perhaps ibe preheat 
jmetliod of opeu " grips" or clianneUis the be^t for car- 
lyiny off the surface W3U?r, while it ia coutisued in 
paStme; but '^^ would be a better practice, and more 
.jjtcly to bring it iuto a profjuetive state, to plough 
tip, and so keep (Vesh surfaces fretjueiitly exposed to the 
.pajDj air, ;|(id frost, at the same time separating the 
ijFrQngly adhering piirtlcles, by the atlmixttjrc of cool 
;yh^l, wud, and similar substances. With this blup 
jg|f^y jure aguietimps found small calcareous fragnienta» 
hich make it unfit for bjiming jnlo brick. When thp 
of the Berkeley Canal was dug, this clay, which 
^was found at the depth ©f a few feel, was converted 
;lo brick, but the small particles of lime-atone, which 
ere burnt with it, on the absorptionof moisture, slaked, 
■4 burst the greatest part of Uien), 
In the higher parts of the vale, is sQijie peaty catlfa, 
hfi\ not in abui)danci?- This appcws, like other si^jls of 
1^ same nature, w be the rewains of Yefjelable 9ub- 
tenp^s ; it lies three pr fofr fpet dpep, burns free!^> 9B^ 
Ho^uj;e$ strong ashes, but is not uapi for fuel. 



trict, the soil inclines to sand, which in the northern, 
parti is very keen ; being little more than a decompo^ 
Eitionof the red sand-stone, which is embedded in large 
Tocks to a great depth, and often rises to ihc surface- 
Tins takes in a gcneraJ description of tlie Hyelandsi 
within the parishes of Bromsberrow, great part of 
Dymock, Pauntley.Oxenhall, and Newent, od the higti 
grounds i but on tlie lower, and nearer to a level with 
the river Leden, the soil is of a more close and strong' 
texture, though retaining the same colour. B<-tweeii 
Newent and Gloucester, it is nearly the same, till withia, 
a mile and a half of the city, where it changes to a 
black earth, intermixed with siliceous pebbles. 

The southerly parts of this district have a light soir, 
or sandy toam; often of a ferruginous colour, tike the 
lower part of the vale. In that portion, strictly called 
the Forest, a kind of peaty soil prevails, interspersed 
with bogs, and yellowish or ochreous clay. 

In the foregoing distribution of soils, the general 
character only of the county is attempted ; it would be 
tedious and useless to remark evei-y transition, on so 
large a surface of land ; especially where the transit 
lions are sudden and frequent. 
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BECT. v.— MINERALS. 

The Cotswoldn contain no metallic ores, as far si 
discoveries have hitherto been mnde 

In the Poresi of Dean, iron ore Is in great abundance, 
but a small quantity only is raised. The greater part 
Used in the furnaces is brought tVom Lancashire, which> 
under all the expeiices of carriage, on account of ittt 
richoest^ is mote profitable for working. Charcoal h 



chiefly employed ja making the best vrroughL iron; 
foke, miide from llie Furei^t coal, answers the purpose 
. for cast iron, and that which is rolled into plates for 
tinning. 

In the lower part of the Vale, veins of lead are found 
in almost all the lime-stone rocks ; some attempts have 
teen made to work them, but they have hitherto proved 
l^oo trifling to answer the experace. 

Coal abounds in almost every part of Dean Foicst 
and its neighbourhood, and probably within a small 
distance of Gloucester. The nearest pits to the city 
.are, however, at Newent and Paunllcy, distant nine 
.or ten miles. These are yet in their infant state, and 
Jbave not been worked deep enough to ascertain either 
.tte goodness of the coal, or the quantity tliey mc likely 
to supply. 

The pits in the Forest are numerous, not fewer per- 
^iiaps than one hundred and fifty. Many of these are 
■^worked at a shallow depth, for want of mechantcat 
joivers to exhaust the water. The steam-engine, on 
^account of the great expcnce of erecting it, is beyond 
^c reach of those who generally own and work the 
j>its : fur all free-miners and colliers claim a right to dig 
for coal and ore ; and as they are a species of adveotur- 
'jers without capital, few of the modern improvementa 
can be expected to take place. There are, however, at 
this time, three engines ; and, from the pits connected 
with them, coal of good quality has already been raised ; 
though in all, much sulphur is contained, which in 
l>urning emits unpleasant, if not unwholesome, vapours, 
Wild from its knpwn property of dissolving iron, makes 
Ka rapid waste in thehars of the grates, wherein the coal 
^ia burnt. 

c3 



Ttutt Mrti ai« delitered frort the Rwwt -pns : H&aSt 
|,ttwl for Hm we of die kilclteii, At aboH seven «lliitHta^ 

r ton; ftailb»' coal, at fire; and Htne coal, M tow'. 
F Jbe lower pan gf the vale, including the paiisbeB «f 
^.tetmiha!!, Yare, Iron Acton, Weswrleigtt, PucAIe- 

riA, Stapleton, MangottfreH, Bitltm, SiSton, «iitl 
0«orge*B, Vrtbrn ihe Forest of Kingswood, etinall^ 
■.abound ia coal, but lyf a less snlpliuTeous qualn^. The 
rithin this iJBtrirt are vCTy nnmerotis, and supply, 
tkidei thai dT the tt^igl1bourhood, the vast cotreump- 
n of lli^ Bristol tnattuFactorie!, anS in some ilegree 
_ ' Bath. Here every aebatiiage is derited from the 
TOiai-cnginp.andtbepits aresmiktothe (lepth of sixty 
fethoim or more. The price, at the pit's moiitb. Is about 
Mght ^JlKngspCTtoii.or nearly three Blrilliugs pcrtjirar- 
ter, of eight bughels. 

The heavy eSpenre of landK^rriage p-eTenti any 
assistahee, from the pits he foremen tioned, being deri^d 
^ the fnhabitants of Gloucester, cscepi in times of 
'jgreiit scarcity, arising from an obstruction of the navi- 
gation onttie Severn by drought or frost. This vaJua- 
ole article of domestic oeconoiiiy, is brought down for 
"Vbe supply of the city and neighhourhood, From Shrop- 
shire and Staffordshire, The coal from either place is 
much superior to any produced in the county ; the 
StafTordshtre, in particular, bums in the most free inaD- 
tacr, and perfectly discharged from noxious or disagree- 
^mAe vapours. 

The Forest of Dean, ^onghopc, and adjoining places, 
ish agood !ime-stotie of the compact kind, for build- 
"Ijig and agriculture; but inferior to that which is 
B>und in vast beds at the southern extremity of the 
county, begiuDtog at Cromhall, and expanding on each 



Aide cAlijMwally) lilt ^e rodts in«et again ni Scmerwi- 
bjre. VVithiatkiE circle, it b uid, Ui«t coaI is ev«ry 
,kvhare to be fiNtnd. 

The lime made from this stone is of a peculiar wliiw- 
iRGss and gnat etreugtii: that ivhich is Iturni at St. 
Ji'iocenf « focks, Bear Uiistol, ifl the fccst. Thf limci 
«>liei) sluked, IB compressed closely in caskt, and te- 
.fomes n considersuble article uf foveign nad iotcronl 
r(!uni<nei'C«. For tlie piirp»*ew of ogrtcultiiTe it a hjgldy 

«alued, and sujterior to any wltich is made (mtm ibe 

.«tilcareguB grit uf tb« CatsvToM6,ot thelil|«clajr-»tODe 
^ttf tbe vftle. 

Blue chy-stone ia found at di&rent deptHs in bcd« 
(0f dayof li»esnme colour, and, being dispmed in layers 
f from four to tea ioches tliiok, is uwftil for buikliug. 
£Kp«ricnoe discovera tiie goodnets tif tbe stone; fur, 
however hard aud sound it nppeara to tl«e eye, yet, 
|Khe« expo»ed to the atiDOEpheric moixttire, oi itvst, it 
qvili often be decomposed aod fall to pieces. In ctti- 
4vanng the value of Hoae, ^jvSotc, in a new ^aany, 
ffr pit, it is usual to subject Jx for ene winter u> the ia- 
Aaence of the season. TiiiB stone is ftdvants^eoUBly 
.ftOQveried to liine for all ^»urpo8c«, add on eome estates 
kilns are erected to supply niamirc for Ihe land. Ftet- 
Uaneof excEliemt quality for buiidiut; is rused ftntu the 
Cocswold qBarhe^, paiaodarly at foiiuwidc, Soribnry, 
IjeckhamptoR tidl, Sue. Eloek ino^tme hams ta :a 
weak lime, but near to ihe" siicfacc ilicre ofieo liesa 
course of stone, about a foi)t thick, which makes tole- 

t fable lime; it is, however, not often converted to that 
purpose, on account of the great e.Ypence of fuel. 
Paving stones of various qualities and colour are dug 
in tbe quarries at FramptoH Coiwrel, Winterbourn, Iron 
Aciohj MangQtjiiieli^ btaf lotoc j ao^ in (he l^fci4 pf 
C4 



Dean, are found these, and also giils of varions degrees 

fit fineness for grind-stones; and one of extrnordioary 

I, hardness and durability, probably the best in the ialatid, 

I cyder-ID ills, 

Stone tiles are principally raised on the Cotswolds 

.in dilTerent parts; the best are prepared :it Miserdine, 

-Bisley, Beverstone, Charliun in the parish of Tetbury, 

Hampton-field, and Ablingtun in the parish uf Bibury. 

The colour of these are yellow, or grey; but another sort 

of red grit is dug at Iron Acton, »nd some adjoining 

J.places; aslhese, however, sepurnte into thick laminit, 

• and of course require strong timbers for their suppirt, 

Etttey are less ehgible than the former; all stone tiles 

indeed, on account of their weight, are not so mucji 

-.used as those which are burnt from clay, or the tigtu 

ItHue slate from Wales, where not prevented by the ex- 

' .pence of carriage. 

Aust Cliil', in the parish of Henbury, has a fine bed 
>of alabiister (gypsum), which furnishes a plentiful sdp- 
Lply for stuccoeing, &c, to the masons of Bristol, Bath, 
'• and other places ; and might doubtless be employed to 
advantage in agricultural improvements, though it has 
not yet found its way into practice in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Derbyshire alabaster is esteemed of superior value by 
the marble masons, and is sold at Gloucester Quay, for 
fifty fihillinge per ton, while that from Aust, is so 
■aa twenty-two. 
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The principal rivers are, the Severn, 
-'ftiames, Upper Avon, and Lower Avon. 
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'■ 1. The Severn has ils source in Plinlimmon Dill, 
"county of Montgomery, bearing there the name of Haf- 
•fren, as it flows towards Llanidloes. AtNewiowniiinkes 
'ihename of Severn, and continues a northerly course to 
Landrino, at which place it turns to the east, and pro- 
' teeds to ShreiTsbury. Having flowed almost round this 
town, it descends in a south-east direction to Cole- 
brook- Dale, and afterwards more southerly to Bridge- 
north, Bewdley, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and Gioucts- 
Here is the last bridge over it, and the width br- 
'gin» to increase considerably as it pass^ Framilude, 
Newnham, and Thornbury; soon after which it takes the 
"name of the Bristol Channel, and formsagrand estuary, 
'Dot less than ten miles wide, still increasing, until it ii 
'incorporated with the Atlantic Ocean. This course is 
nearly 300 miles, and in this great extent the follow- 
ing tributary streams assist its consequence. 

The Upper Avon, is the highest in the county, and , 
falls in at Tewkesbury. 

The Chelt, which rises at Dowdeswell, and runs by 
Cheltenham, emptying itself near Wainlode-hill, 

The Leden, which, rising some miles above Ledbury, 
■county of Hereford, enters this county at Preston, in 
■the Forest district, and falls into the western cliaiuiel 

■ of the Severn, below Over's-hridge. 

The Upper Frome, rises at Brimpsfield, in Rapsgate 
- hundred, passes Stroud, where it is called the Siroud 
Kiver, intersects the turnpike-rond leading from Glt>u- 

■ tester to Bristol, near the eight mile stone, and Joins 
the Severn at Framilode Passage. Another streum, 
called Avon, which rises at Avening, and is joined by 
a rivulet from Horsley, at Nailswonh, falls into the 

-Frome at Dudbridge, n mile below Stroud: These arc 
said to possess some peculiar qualities, tvliicliare found 



yvseful in ihe «loih mauofactwre, and particularly ihe 
tjiyeing branch of it. May not these qualities be ac- 
iUDired from the calcareous betle over which their waters 
Of the ^liiity ol' the sti-earas, ijiere cau be no 
F^uestioa, u'h<?n the Viuious norke, which Arc crowdad 
1 their biinkt, and the acloiowkdgcd superiority of 
e^oods lieie m&nufactuicd, arc cunsidercd. 
- The £wehn rises at Owlpen, passes Lfley, and at 
Dursley is iucrea^ by tlie waters of the Broadw«U. 
Wj^t Citra it adopts the appellation of the place, giMs— 
. name to the liaiulet o£ Cambridge, a Utile belftw 
^olls intoibe.Severuat Framptoa Pill. 
' .The Middle Avon rises M two heads j one in . 
ji^tQR Bugpathi which passes tJirough Lnsboroug^ 
Park, to BoxwcU; the otiiei' in Hawkesbury, which 
j>asies by Wjckwar; and both Etreaius uniting i)elf 
Kingswood, county of VViJu, intersect the BrJi&ul i 
jAt Stone, and having washed the walls of Beriqell 
Castle, join the Severn about a mjle below the ttnrn. 
._ The Lower Avon risei among the hills of North Wilt- 
shire, tnd {>a£siug by Chippenham, enters this county 
near Gcilh, where it is first navigable. At Bitton, in 
.its courjic to BikstuI, it receiver the Bovd, and other 
Ismail filieams. A branch of the Avon rises in tite 
parish of Tetbury, where» forming a rimlel, it becomes 
^tlie boundary between the counties of GJoucestcr and 
I VViJts, for about three miJeB ; it then crosses ibe antieiit 
Akenuaii-street, and below tlie town of Alalnisliti 
joins the other branch before mentioned. At liristol ^ 
X^wcr FroBio, rising in iJodington Park, and bavi4 
nercived the Laden at X'raoipton Cotterel, forms 
.of the harbour, ibefore it ojiiies its waters with tlie Avo 
wliieh then Bows ou aboct hvg: uiilc», and jo 
'Severn at luugroad. 
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' J^ liiab -^ lb«i^A4«i lbeS^*v«f«'ft$r it9'1)M^§r6ii^ 

jp«]!)idlty'^\ia *Hd!fent^; '^tit& te^ni A* -sbteato ai high a* 
TtiWtt?»bftfy^ *nife ^iVWttesl fel^atiim dcca^Wntji fty the 
iS^ Atttte i^tray at :Gfeufc?ester, k liinte fect^ l^iit Ih* 
liidfel ttsiial As tei^ fe^ afid a half. Thift saliWfc im^ 
fMl$^atfo¥i is «<y6h Ib^ tfttt it htt^ pas^ f^ratfiiiodi 

•Pa^skgfe'- • ''"■■ '■ ' ' 

■ The^bdttce^ Ae SeT^am, i* r^WrtA, ^ic^, bfealr, 
flounders^ eels, elvers, chub, car(), tfottt, a^^^etieh. 
ThteSfe «i* |>|-6j>eTly freih^-tfc-rt^ 'foh, ftnd llie At^ fest, 
libough '^i^i^ foitfrtJ Irere, €6 'ncft fltitura^ly be>6Ag to it, 
bitt 6b6if6 ifl/tirtth the^tribatrfry tfety^aiAs; oriawndetrtafly 
Woto-^^ds. '^Salmon/famjjrtys, krtiiperm;, shad, wfts, 
^^ihi|)^, (f6ii,*j^^ (fdw^lr'r Vt?, pdrpdist, ahd ihit^oh, 
• WHh^^^'^fftifettf, Wlong'td^thfe ifee'a^ but ht^ taleA ^irithifc 
theliMft^^f'Wi^ ebifhty. Wtode WiAiii tire printed ih 
Italics/ WSeMtito foiftid Wghfer Aatt B^ifeley PHI. 
• The*j$^o*i, i»hit*htewc»r1)efen re<;kotofed the Jj^ide 
^f ^eS6^ti\, kriii iti fortiifer tS^hes twght in great 
*fibtih Aattiite, is betotfite toiYrpailatirely a ^tilttcfe fish. A 
IcyniMei^l^te^ci'^se^'thfeMSpe^ics, ^ifficrutt tobe att- 
WaW*ed «:«^ -WAtisffet^ifl^, is aTtottfed fey all ^ho alfe 
employed in this branch of fishery. Great misehitf is 
iJwWgNt tb be^okiebjr the iwe of ^itaall mashed nets, 
Which -t^ke thfe yotin^ fry, i^i?fal!y km>wti h^^ by the 
h«fne iD^ i^amfet« Th^-^lhanee of lhel^toi|b6)^lAldiiis 
^sputed; it fe, 4io»<vevfer, khowh tb^t Aey afeb are 
n^ii^h dim^istftid in ^i^autky^^ |t k also ihOttght, that 

* In 1803 some samlets were "taken, about four miles below 
Gloucester, and thrown back into tlie river, with their fins cut 5 
in the following season they were again taken, having in one 
yea^ increased to thite pouftds A^eStgtit, * Tbis fact 1 had from a 
reapectable ^gditkinaxi^ who is largely coa^^ned m fisherksj a^d 
have, ^erefore, no reason to quesl;ion it. 



E costom of taking the o\i 6sb at an improper aeasoa 
f the year, is higlilj' prejudiciaJ to the increABe ofsal- 
k ^on. Uti quest ioaably millions are destroyed id tbe 
Impawn by this illegal practice ; and the fish tbeniBelves, 
[.taken either when they areyoingup the river just ready 
Jto spawn, or immediately on their return from spuwn- 
ting, are of little value, possessing neither colour, flesh, 
) beauty, or flavour The price of salmon, in high sea- 
L Bon, is often three shillings per pound, seldom lower 
I ,t]ian eighiecn-pence. 

£,.The Upper Avon.tises on the borders of Leicester- 
L^ire, enters Wnrwickshire at Colihrop, passes Ruj^by, 
[.^■Warwick, and Stratford, where it becomes navigable. 
^ ^ little below, it receives the Siour ; and having been 
I 'ft boundary to the county of Gloucester two or three 
r^iles, pursues its slow course to Evesham and Pershore, 
I i«nd after having Howed about three milesin this county, 
unites its waters with the Severn, at Tewkesbury. 
The piodnce of this river, is roach, dace, bleak, carp, 
[ j^rcam, and eels. It is remarkable, that ihe bream never 
k ^aves the quiet waters of the Avon, for the more rapid 
I .stream of tie Severn; nor does the salmon, at the 
L^contlux of the two rivers^ ever leave the Severn for the 
f liAvon- 

3. The Isis or Thames, is generally reputed to rise at 
t spring called Thames Head, in tlie parish of Cotes, 
in this county: near Cricklade, county of VViUs, it re- 
ceives the Churn, (ii small river which rises at tlie 
Seven Springs, in Cubberley, and passes by Cirences- 
ter,) enters this county again at Kenipsford, continues 
L the southern boundary of it to Lechtade, and there enter- 
Df; O-i ford shire, pursues its course to the metropolis. 

i. The U'inrush, not navigable, but famous for its 
fine trout and cray-h&h, rises at Upper Guiting, and 
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ougli Bourton-on-lhc-WatfT, in its way to 
1, where it leaves this couutj, and, flowinj^ 
d, fulls inlo the Tiiamcs, at Newbridge, 
Oxford. In its conrse, it receives several 
nms ; of nhicli the principal are the Coln^ 
SevenliamptoD, the Lech, rising near Slier- 
ge, and the Dickler, coiiimenoin<^ at Spring- 
i of Lard Coventry, in the county of Worces- 
<ete last-mentioned rivers and streams abound 
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H^water Canal begins at Walbridge, in the 
Stroud, and opens by a lock into the Severn 
jde. The width is 42 feet ; the length 7 miles, 
>, and 6 chains and a half ^ tlie rise above the 
.he Severn, 102 feet 5 inches. The advan- 
:hiE canal to die commercial interests of the 
manufacture, were improved by a junction of 
a with the Thames, which was eU'ectcd by a 
ion of the line from Walbridge to LechlaJe; 
he 19th of November, 1789i the fiist boat 
it goods passed inlo the Thames, along die 
snd Severn Canal. The length from Wal- 
I Leehlade is SS miles, 6 furlongs, 2 chain- 
If: the general width is 40 feet at top, and 
torn, li rises, in the course of 7 miles aoil > 
to Dan away -bridge, 241 feet 3 inches j aad 
•lag reached Upper Siddinston, a distance 
^, 8 chains find a half, on a level, it tails 102 
:hes, in its progiess to Cricklnde ; aud '28 feet 
more, before it reaches Leehlade. To avoid 
rlevatiou of ground, a tunnel was c^t, through 
-biil, which emerges in Cotes field. The d^pth 



tmrn tho suiftice b tMO fe«t ; the iraglli, q mWes and 
9 furlengE; like beigitt iS feet, and widtl) tb« aaae> 
JBcludiitg 6 t'eec »(' trotter. 

L Ute Bwlieley Caiinl, w«s intsnilej' to ftjriu a shoctcf 
sod iii(ine!»iay, iuw«ll as tnore aoie cmi)mniiic]i.tiQn fbr 
«eH3ds;ot' liuge lvu]<<lea, betiveen (ilowrcater mid tiic 
Sfevem.in iis wideiparte. Thee^jpecwtions oi'ilifftrai 
jrojtctors iwra BaasaiWi sind pmbaWy wall grouncjodt 
bnt tbe citlcuIatiuiiH wbkli were itmde tif ibc aut>pltM 
necessary to ihc coiiipletloti of" it, proved so «rffo«eOttto 
that after 120,000^, had bptn expended, scarcely 5 
ef 17 milesnnda half- were flniahed. The bason, at 
61utie«sepr, was begaa m t7S4 ; tki etuul is 70 j 
..vide at top, £0 ttt bottom, luid 19 d^cp. 

The Hereford imtl Cluucetttr CadcI, was projegf 
» open a coniniuiticutioa by water, from tlie fom 
I eitj, wiib Lcdbiiry, Gioncosiitr, Bristol, London, i 
I Vbe produce of tlie interim' country is coiuideratt 
I i^nsistingof coal, timbep, cyder, blatik poles, bark) ecu 
tSops, &c. The trade of the city of Heretbrd t 
*as computed at upwards of 40,000 tona aiimiiiU 
The canal was begun in 1792i and is now Duvigakjj 
from GiouMBlef, nearly to Ledbury, a dLuanca 1 
about 17 miles. It joins the Severn a little below | 
Westgate-bridge, is continued from thence on u Ie> 
over the west channel, then, rising by a lock, orusa 
the Leden by nn aqueduct. At Oxenhutl, it pasq 
through a tunnel of ai7Q yards, at the depth of 19 
feet from the surface, and en^erging at Dymocii, pm 
ceeds to Ledbury, and, when finished, to Herefba^ 
The whole of the lockage will be 2S3 feet a inches. 
Otpence already incnrred is 105,000/. of which,40,0< 
belong to the tHOHel, The want of a r^ular : 
ply of water has, hitherto, iolerrupted the foil 1 
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vantages tliitt were fairly expected to result iVoiB tlio, 

PONDS FOR WATER. 

On the stane-br»6h soils of U)« Cotit?Q!d5> the fuUow- 
iivg niethoil is practised: 

They are made either square or circular, and gene- 
tally so situated as to fitfui&b a supply to four ileld^- 
TIk depth, wkcH ibiuWen yocds.over, is five ftx,y, whca 
tveoty, eigbt. 

Tlie sub-rock of tbis district teiog full of fissures, or 
mbbly stoneSi artificial niediods are used to rttuiii tLiQ 
■water. Three layers of ciny ore worked in, above oacli 
other, at the bottom aud sides, aud are compressed so 
JBrmly by beiUing, as to form an impenetrable cctnent. 
Water is sprinkled on occnsionaily during the process, 
to keep the clay in a proper temper for working, and 
prevent crttclcs. Care is uiieo, that no small stones or 
gravel be worked in with the clay, which might leave 
opeuing!) for the insinuation of tite water. The wltolc 
ii afterwards covered witti saud> and finished witb 
pitching or pavement. 

In the Vale, little pains are taken in tlie formation of 
drinking pools. In a part of the field, most conveni- 
ent on account of its easy communication with a rill, 
or running stream, an oblong square excavation i$ 
made, shallow at the entrance, and sloping down to 
the depth of six or seven feci. The size is determined 
by the quantity of water supposed to he wanted, und 
the probability of repleuishiug it. The entrance is 
gaarded for seven or eight feet with stone pitching. 
Htid the sitjea are usually raised with the soil thr»»-ii 
out. Clayey soils are sufiicientlj tenacious to retain 
tkt: water; none of which can escape, except from 
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cvaporstion, or die drinking of the cattle. In conafl 
qaence of the cattle trefidiug cJown the sides, and t 
accDTnulatinn vf leaves and other substances, pools ' 
this description require to be " thrown" or cleai 
«vcry seven or ei^ht years, which is the work of spriti^l 
that lliey miiy be Kllcil again, if no running strett 
vom manic .lien, by the first rains which fall. 

As springs seldom occur in these c!ays,,aerioas in- 
conveniences are Eomettmes experienced from a long 
continuance of dry weather, in the summer season ; it 
, therefore, an object of great allontion, to mbke ths^ 
t'BOoIs large at Hrst, and to keep ihem well cleanBt 
|t iiflerwar^s. 

In those parts of the Vale, which lie on the substra-q 
ktnm of gravel, an opening is made to a small deptb^, 
tiknd water seldom fails. As springs, however, varj 
f Vith the season, a permanent supply in long drought 
1 is best secured, by sinking to a considerable dept)| 
I Snto the bed of gravel. 

Tliesame observation applies to the lower part"| 
■ ttle county, where the soil rests on grit-stone rocks ; 
in every stone-pit there is plenty of water, and iher 
fore little care is bestowed in the formation of wateri[i( 
pools. 

Waters vary much in their qualities, in diiferei 

■^ruof the county. In some they are strongly imprej 

l%atcd with iron ; in others, so much calcarized, as.fl 

I incrust substances very powerfully : in both cases ti 

9 Wre very cold. Many of the springs which rise i 

f i'orest of Dean, and the lower part of the county, i 

[ "of tlie first description, and esteemed salutary ; 

are not observed to icfusc drinking at them. Of t! 

second sort are tiic rivers, which run through the v 

of the Cotswolds; the waters of these are excella 
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but A suspected to produce disorders from the petri-^ 
fjing quality they possess. This^ however^ is doubtedf 
by many scientific gentlemen^ who consider the calculus 
to^be ainere morbid secretion of animal matter. ** 

Waters^ which rise through beds of blue clay^ are often * 
strongly &line^ as at Prestbury^ Cleeve^ C3ieltenham^ ' 
Sandhurst^ Hardwick^ Eastiugton^ &c. ; but those bf 
the Severn aju of a superior softness ; cattle drink of 
them in preference, when within their reach^ and un* 
disturbed by^e tide. ^ * 
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CHAPTER n. 



SBCT. I.— ESTATES, AND THEIR MANAGEHENfl 

X HB landed property belonging to any individuH 
not, perhaps, so large as in some other counties. 1 
the list of proprietors, given in chap. 3, will be aeeal 
names of those noblemen and gentlemen who ] 
estates, and either reside upon them, or let theul 
tenants. The largest property does not, probablyje 
ceed 8000/. ayear among the nobility, and froiri SOOO/. 
downward, among the gentry. The number of yei 
who possess freeholds, of various value, is-gieat, as ap- 
pears from the Sheriff's return of the poll,at the election 
for a county member in 1776, when 5790 freeholders 
voted, and the number since that period is much iii> 
creased. 

The great proprietors, in general, let the principal 
part of their estates to tenants; keeping no more under 
their own management, than is sufficient to supply the 
family with articles of domestic consumption, without 
the necessity of resorting to the market. This partial 
occupation has the effect of keeping up the spirit of 
experiment in cultivation, and promotes the improve- 
ment of breed among cattle. 
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*ni6 SiS&ibdttoh of Innded ()roperty among ao many 
.li&iii]s procluces a similar result, since the freeholder 
exerts himself in proportion to his est&te; and looks 
^rward to a permanent advantage from iupiovemeata, 
ihou^ made at considerable expence. 



The greater part of the property of this county » 
freehold, some is copyhold, and about a fortieth .poi* 
tion of the whole is held under corporations, ecclesias- 
tical or temporal. A considerable part of the latter haa 
been enfranchised under the late Act of Parliament for 
the redemption of land-tax. 

Estates under the See of Gloucester, are leased out 
upon lives; and the usual mode is, to renew on the fell- 
ing of a life, at a year and a half improved annnal 
value of the estate. Three lives in possession, and 
three in reversion, are upon copyholds. Under the 
I)ean and Chapter, estates are held by leases of twenty- 
one years, renewable every seven, on a fine of one year 
and a half improved value. 

The tenure under the Corporation of Gloucester is 
nearly the same. 

Under proprietors, not corporate, the renewal of a 
single life is usually made at two years annual value. 

The leases of rack^renters generally commence at 
Lady-day ; and in this case^ in the vale, ihegoing-off . 
tenant holds a part of the grass lands to Old May-day, 
and has, likewise, the goiag-off crop of wheat, with the 
Use of the barns, for the purpose of housing and thresliing 
it, till the Midsummer following. In this usage there is 
b2 
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great inconvenience, especially where the new teoant 
is at variance with the oM one, which is not uncom- 

', monly the case. Each have an opportunity of dis- 
tressing and incommoding the other in various way<. 
The improved spirit of agriculture has discovered, both 
to landlord and tenant, the absurdity of this ancieuc 
custom j and it is gradually falling into disuse. Where 
an improvement has taken place, the coming-on tenant 
enters the preceding Micliaelmas to plough the land . 
for the spring crops ; the tenant going off at Lady-day 
ploughs for the wheat crops, and often sows it. In 

' the case of ploughing only, the work is paid for; and 
'ffhen sowed, the crop is valued at Lady-day, and paid 
by the coming-on tenant. The going-off tenant is also 

^ frequently paid for his seeds left after the last j'ear's 

' crops. Under this practice the new tenant enters upon 

I the whole of the estate at Lady-day. 

Michaelmas takings are not uncommon, though, in 
one respect, they are particularly inconvenient, as tho 
old tenant has no time to spend the crops nf the pre- 
ceding summer on the premises, and the new tenant 
is either obliged to sell his stock at a most nnfuvonr- 
able time, or purchase fodder for the support of it at his 
uew farm ; a circumstance he cannot always command, 
and when he can, at great loss. 

Other takings commence at Candlemas, which has 

r^ome conveniences, particularly that of enabling the 
ocwtenant to " hain" up his pastures early, which is a 
inatter of considerable consequence; for the tenant 

Agoing off at Lady-day, always ^tocks as hard as he can 

till the last moment, thereby leaving the ground as bare 

1 possible; nor is the mischief of this late huining 

ftlways compensated by ihc mnnure left from the ciittle, 
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iespecially it the season has been wet^ and the gronnd 
tender. Two years care will sometimes scarcely recover 
the land to a good and even tarf^ after having been 
much trodden, or '' poached,*' 

It were much to be wished, that a general nde could 
^ adopted for the commencement and end of tenures : 
it would ultimately hk highly advantageous to landlords 
and tenants^ and • ^iU ^prolrtibly be i^e vesilt of the 
labours of Agricukural Societi«3« 
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«BCT. LT-aos*i* e? p^w»»sioas, 



X. HE blowing is a list of mansions belonging to the 
principal proprietors in the county : 



Porish. Maniion. 

Grt.BaiIniinton Badminton House 

StokeGiffard Stoke House 

Berkeler Berkeley Castle- - 

Hardwick-.-' CourtHouse 

Cirencester -■ Oakley House •■ 
Ebiingtoif-- EbringtonH^lU- 

Hawkesbuiy 

MaUon Mitson House ■• 

Henbury ■■■• King'sWeetonH. 
Tortworth-"- Tortworth House 

Woodchester Spring Park 

Weston-Sub- 

edge 

Sudely TheCattle 

Grt.Barrington Barrington Park 

DownAmpney 

Dumbleton ••■■ 

• Sherborne LodCf 
■ Highmeadow- ■ ■ ■ 



Duke of Beaufort- ■•• ReuJtt 

The same 

Earl of Berkeley Resida 

Earl of Hardwick 

EarlBathurst HcsiJa 

Earl Fortescue - ■ • ■• ■ 
Earl of Liverpool - ■ - ■ 

Lord Vise. Sydney 

Lord de Clifford .... Itaidn 

Lord Ducle Resuks 

The same 
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Sherborne]- •' 
Newland ■■ 

Ashton So< 
racrville i 

Jtendcomb 

Elmore Elmore Court' 



I-ord Harrowby 

Lord Kivers 

Lord Dynevor 

Lord Eliot 

Lord Sojners 

Laid Sherborne 

Lord Gage 

. Lord Somervilk 

> Dr. Barrington, Bp. 

t of Durham* 
■ TbeiBine 



* In rifht of bis wife, lieirestof the tote Sir William Cuiie, BirtJ 



a^oBE* Qf >iKH*isw»*. 



Bortli«nptan Fo^wnptoa Cx. 

Sfafivfiy §^aH,^^ay^o^seM 

C^urobain---- Uighoiuu House 
Qr«(tW>»:OH>l> WUcomb House 

Frestoa Preston Cquct-- 

Ho4tWO<i£h-> Hiil U«UiS» 
irU»ley Ahbey.." 



J Stoke House ■ • 



Wutbury-09' 

Trim 

Abson WickBoiwe.'M 

Actoii Iroq •• QouitHouse---i 

4(44U<trpB •• ■ — " 

Al4«:lpy "" •-.•■ 

Avaaipg ..•• QusiHAli Park- 

g3r«fi»lcy 

Bamwood ■ . • ■ Si^l>'>vo'xl Court 
BarringCoH Lit 

Battjford •■. 



SecltftV'l •■" ■" 

BihiMT ■ . i I 

»^^^"S-lBkWCourt. 



Ush.. 

Eitton HairfiwA''ll''W 

Bitton Wghfifll* 

BilX i 

BourWn-an- ) 

Water.... ( 

Boxwell .-■■ 

firoadwe^ .••,. •..- 

BuokJand •. ■ ■ . 

CiiatltonKing's 

Cheltcnbain ■ ' Arle Co.utt .■•. 

Cirencetwr -■ Abtwy 

. CleeveBishop*s SauthainHouEe-- 
^liffordCham-^ 

,!««. » 



Dr.York. Bp.ofEV 
Viscountess Hc(«£|>t4 

SiE Vi. Hickes, Bart. 
^r G-Pauncetotc,Bart. 
Sir G.O. Paul, Bai-t. -• 
( Bit T. Crawley Boe- i 

Sir H-G. Lipptncot, Bt. 

Rjcbard Heyjieti £^. 

Waller Long, Esq. .. 

Jat. Henry Leigh, Esq. 

J. Blagden Hate, Esq. 

Pkiiip Sbeppald, Esq. 

James Musgiava, Esci. 

Robert Morris, Esq.- ■ 

Giles Greeaaway, Esq. 
( T. Edwar4s Free- i 
( (iiaa, £sq. ' 

WilL Wakernau. Esq. 

EstcourtC res^ weH,E»q. 

George Wyrhale, Esq. 

ri-n CCMWckei Esq, 
Arch.Driunmond , Esq. 






HtUda 



W^lli;^InBa^e50Il,Es(^. Raidci 

Tliomas tugnun, E^. 

Rev. R. JHuatley Rtiida 

Mcs. Maiy Leigh . . . ■ 
Thoiuas Philips, Esq. 
Gerard Noel NosljEsq. 
W. Hunt Pryaiif, Esq, 
T. Packer Butt, Esq. 
T. Masters, Esq. .... 
T. B. dc la Bere, geq. 

Lyscer Dighton, Esq. Rcsidci 






H01TSES or PKOPR1ETOKS. 



Didbrook . 



ColMboum .- -. 

Coin St. Aldwyn. 

CoinSLAIdwyn WUlianutrip. - 

Compton Little -^..-. 

Cowley t-'-' 

Dean Little 

r Wormingtoi 
\ Grange • ■ . ■ 

pimocic The Boyce • - 

Doddington 

DownHadierley 

Dowdeswdl • 

Dyrham : 

Eyfbrd 

Fairford 

Farmington •••• 

Frampton Se- j 



■ John Elwe», Esq 

■ Thomas lograni. Esq, 
. M. Hick« Beach, Esq. 
. Michael Corgan, Esq. 

W.Lawrence, Esq. .; 
• Joseph Pyrke, Esq. . . 



Reiiia 

lUtida 
Raidct 



I Samuel Gist, Esq.- ••■ Hetiia 

■ John MoggrldgCt Esq. 

■ Chris.Codrington,Esq. 

■ John Turner, Esq. - • 
I Edward Rogers, Esq. 
. W. BJathwayte, Esq. 

- Dolphin, 

. J. Raymond Baricer, Esq. 
. Edmund Waller, Esq. 



RaiUa 

Restdci 

Ruidit 
Rtadet 



^"°'P'°"'^"-iCo>irt House.... 
terel 

GiiitingPower.. Grange ••• 

GiiitingTemple ■ ■ • • 

Haresfield .... The Moat 



. Nath. Clifford, Es<j. Raidct 
Robert TuckeTjEsq. - . 



Hatherop - 



Hempstead 

Henbury ■■ •■ Blaise Castle- •- 

Hill 

Horaeley ; .. CKeven^e -- ■ 
Hondey •• •• Up-ond-Hoave - 
Borton "•••'^ r.>... ...... , 



KngicotB**"-'" 

Lauborougbi •■ LasboroughHi 
Leckhamptoa ..-.- 

-Iiongborotigh •-.•...... . 

]Longibr4] 



Mn. 6nd] .•••• 

Geo. Talbot, Esq 

P.J.Niblett.Esq, .-.. 
/■Countess of Shafts- 
? bury, dauglitcr of 
t late Sir J.Webb, Bt. 

Rev. D. Lysona 

J. Scand, Harford, Esq. 

Miss Fust 

H.Willi9Stephen9,Esq. 
E. Wilbraham, Esq.-- 
Thomas Brookes, Esq. 

Mrs-. Parsons 

Robt. Ktngscole, Esq. 
Edmund Estcourt.Eiq. 
C. Brandon Trye, Esq. 
Miss Scott 



Retul^ 



Rfsida 
Rtsidei 

Raida 
Rtiidu 

Rcsidtt 



Gbceste'r'^i^"^''"""^ House R. B. Cheston, M.D. Huidts 



Sydney • . 



> White Cross-... 



■ l!..Ho.C.a™Eg., 
i Batliurst, * 
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• • • • 



Mangpts^M* » Hill House • • • • Isaac Elton, Esq. 

Middeton <••.... i .. . WalwynGreaves, Esq. Resida 

Minsterworth Highgrove Charles Evans, Esq. •'• lUsida 

Miserdine • Samuel Sandys, Esq. • • 

Newent ••••••' Court House* • • • James de Visme, Esq. Raida 

.fNewland •••• ClewerwallHouse Mrs. Edwyn Raide$ 

^ewlaiid • • . • • r . • • f Edmund Probyn, Esq. Resides 

Neiimham • • • • Hay Hill Roynon Jones, Esq. ♦ • Resides 

NbrthNibley . • Nibley House • • John Jortin, Esq. • • • • 

Oddington»«»* ••• *••• Lady Reade Resides 

Olyes^n • • • • Topkin^onHouse S. Peach Peach, Esq. • • Resides 

Owlpen • • • • • •' .».».^ .•^. •. .. Miss Daunt • »• 

Painswick • • • • Buenos Ayres • • ^enj. Hyett, Esq. • • • • Rmdes 
Painswick • • • • Stean-bridge r • • • RtY^R, Townsend • • Resides 

Pa^siyick • • • « Ebworth Stephen Wekh, Esq. Resides 

Pauntky ••• Court House* •••, Mrs. Scudamore •••• 
Prcstbury •••• The Park •••••• Hon. Berkeley praven 

Prestbury • • • • Hewletts James Agg, Esq Resida 

Prestbury fv» ..•••r «•»••... William Caple, Esq... Resides 

^6toX^- ^" > ^^^^ ^^^^ • ' J*™^^ ^^**' ^*'^ Reside 

ftuedgeley..*. Wolstrop Ho>ise I ' ^^ ^ 'I Resides 

Saintbury •••• Newcomb Hquse Joseph Roberts, Esq. Resides 

Salperton • • • John Browne, Esq. • . Rmdcs 

Sandhurst •••• Willington House James Viney, Esq. •• 
Sandhurst • • » • Wallsworth Hall Walter Wilkins, Esq. 
Seisincote •••« .............. S. P. Cockerell, Esq. 

Sevenhampton r>* * * * * Walter Lawrence, Esq. Resides 

Shipt6nMoigne..£stcourt «!<••«• Thomas Estcourt, Esq. Resides 

, . "^ J Greenway House Mrs* Lawrence Resides 

Little, .w > ' 

$yston • • Fiennes Trotman,Esq. Rpsides 

^ J, ... cWinchcomb H. H. 

Sodbury Little , . \ ^^^^^^ ^^^. 

Stanley King's... Stanley Parjc. * • f Henry Burgh, Esq. * • Resida 

^ ^^ ' J John Timbrell, Esq. . • Resides 

Leonard s ) 

Stanton. ' Rev. R. Wynniatt •• R^ides 

Stapleton • . • • Stapleton House Isaac Elton, Esq Resides 

Stapleton .... Rugge^/vay Arch.prummond,Esq. Resides 



HOUSES OF FKOfKIETOSS. 



• ILsath House- •- 

• l^wstrsbury ■ 

• Upp«rLyppiaM- 

• Lower Lyppiatl ■ 

• Higb§TO7c 

. The Grove ■". 
. Tbe Lodge ■-■■ 

. ThoCaMle 

>• TodlngtonHousi 



StapleCeri. .. 

^tipleton -■ 

' ^ttiw 

F Stowel! - • • • 
t.^W^ ■■•- 

r^troud 

F TMbury ■ ■ 
[ T"^"^ "■ 
[ Tewkesbiiry 

■ Twining ■ ■ ■-■ 

I^on WfcwleyCoiMt 

f Upton PijnknMh 

i Westbury-OB-j vfr^tiMTy Ho«se 
[ ^ Sevtf n,- • ■ ■ ( ' 

\ Westbuiy-on- 1 

Tiim . . • . * 
I Wes»bury - ■ ■ •" 
I Westbury • • • • 
] Wolton near } 

Gloucester i 
Tate StaOihawes 



§ir J. U. Smith, Bwt. 

q. J. Harford, E>q. -. RfJi^ 

E.J Chunberiayne,Esq. B^tiff^ 

Richard Wilson, Esc^. 

Paul Wathen, Esq, • • :(U4i4l» 

John. P^ul Fault Esq- Riimitr ' 
T. Saunders, Esi^. ■ • ■ ■ ResiJtt 
John Wall, Etq. .... Rftf4(9 
Henry Hqw^rdj Esq.- ■ 
C . Ha(»bury Tr?c y 1 Ss 1- 

Mi's. M4SW,eJl ■ 




Sneed Park . ■ ■ 

Redland 

Wotton House ■ 



M. Colchester, Esq. 

Isaac Hobhouse, Esq. Raided 

, Esq.- 
T.Westfeling, Esq,- 
TtiQnjM StoJtjes, Esq. i 



Mn. Jackson-. 



rS-^H 



The teaidcace of gentletn^p at their imtnsiuQs is a 

matter of no iDC0RsideriU)le in]|iortance to the welfare 

•f the public, and, wheQ they occupy a part of their 

estntes with a view to its improved cultivation, highly 

fiivomable to the agricultural Intereita of the county. 

Jlack- renters, however well disposed to try c.xperi* 

I ments, are usually deterred by the possibility of a 

, fuilure, and, having a certain payment to make to tha 

I «wner of the land, are unwiliini; to trust it to the uneer- 

L (ain issue of an untried system. No apprehension of 

l<(liis sort a,Uirms a, great proprietor; the subsistence of 

k ^imself or family depends a<fl oq the result of aa ej[« 
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pcriinoat, Hor, ifhe fwU in the; firel. l^ lip obliged to re- 
Jipquisli the further PATSHil of iipprftvqniew,. ftom fear 
Qf the, cpn5a<iu«ice of faJlHue. It i? justly ofcervxiij, 
lyr Mr. M.aUhus.in liig TrQaiiaeou popuiatiouu tliat tic 
reason w:hy tUe agricuUvi* of Norway hfts i^d v-tjiceil so, 
slpw]^ isj thai tliere .ixe ot> gctitlejjaen farmcr-s ^I'ijA 
qiaj- set examples cif inipi*o''*cd cwJuvatitm, uod lii'dlt 
Uie roiitiae of ignorance nad prejudice ii^ the coiiduf;^ 
of farms, thai batl been liitDdfttl dttvm iilWtt. fctJlW »ft 
urn for aucce^ive ages. 



SECT. n.—PABM HOUSEa, 04 CICES, AltP BBTAttia^ 

On thQ Cotsw.olds, buiitiing.s of o«Qry <lQ5cripiii)ji, ar* 
p,^ade with free-stsyjo. an4 covered v,-iiii sjioue ijlesi 
materials which are pleQtifiilly fouyd qi\.cir n«ar evfrji 
f estate. Lime and titnher are morp seance ; the sg^p- 
l|pgsof tlic rotids, ^which are cntcureoua sloiie [uiniKely 
Kt}roken] are often used as a substitute fo^ the former^ 
E'^jad, when mixed with a small prqpqriioii of limoj (oris 
1 1|' strong cemeot. Timber is chkflj' sujjpHtd from the 
• Vale, though not entirel)'. There is Dolhiiigpecii,liar 
> iflthe fcum of tjie Iwusest;, aad, ia the farni-jards, ihp 
I j^st considcrAUW i^t to protect, them from the uprth and 
I ^^erlj wii^d^- ^a^ns iire of a. ippderate size^ scldoai 
L^qeedtuz lOQ fcct iu length ; the use of larger oiip ^ i^^ 
I jp a great di^yree, superseded hy the moderu iiflpvove- 
I Blent ef securing the corn in stalk oti staddles, and might 
uifnt more so by tiue^hing bji machinery. The sluddies of 
V Viscounty are miwle of upright stones wiih caps, placed 
\ ajjo^t seven feet distance from each oth^lj la a circular 
r f)! Ef^uure form. The upright slone^ i^ a irnnculcd 
fc ^fitmid, 4bfliit fuBT feeUoog, allowiHg aiw' w he let 
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into the ground; on the top (nhiuh is about four in^et 
square) is placed the cap, which is a round stooe, 
flat and smooth on the onder side, and a liille A>nvex 
on the upper side; two feel in diameter, and projecting 
ten inehes from every side of the upright stone. On 
these, strong timbers are framed, first extending a- 
cross the circle or square, and then around ; a cap 
and stone berng alwaj's placed in the centre, to take 
off the bearing of the cross timbers. This plan effec- 
tually secures ihe corji from rats, mice, and other 
vermin. Where the stack happens to lean so much 
on either side as to require aid to prevent its falling, 
it is a good practice to arm the props with a sheet of 
lin, nailed round them, half way up, in the form of a 
funnel inverted; this stops vermin in ihcir progress to 
the stack, and tin, on account of its polished surface, 
is best adapted to the purpose, 

An improvement has been made, and might be In- 
troduced with great advantage, in all newly-erected 
barns; that of having a granary over the bay and floor 
for the reception of the corn after it is threshed. Tlie 
additional expence is trifling in comparison of the ad- 
vantages : a repository for grain is necessary on some 
part of the farm, aftd it is often attached to the dwel- 
Jing-house, which has the effect of alluring vermiD, tO 
the annoyance of the family, and injury of the princi- 
pal building. These evils may be prevented by con- 
solidating the granary with the barn, which, by its iti- 
aulaled situation, may more easily be protected frotn 
depredations. The grain is easily taken up and fet 
down again through a trap-door in the centre, by the 
name mechanical apparatus as in mill-houses, sugar 
manufactories, and warehouses. In the Vale, all the 
aid buildings are of timber, with sharp pointed pedi- 
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meats. As these go to decay, t)ie new erccUoiiK are 
necessarily, and indeed more conveniently, mode of 
brickj free-stoue, blue c!ay-slone, or oilier kinds wf stouc, 
.as siluatien and cheapness dirett. No material im- 
provement is observable in the plans; the prineipul 
attention is directed to the dairy, cheese-lQl't,. and fia- 
ting stalls: the two first are placed ^ ueitrly as pos- 
sible, to northerly as{)ecls, for the sake of i-ooliit-ss j ajid 
the lattei' to the south and south-^vest, for the opposite 
purposes : the best plan for these last, is to foriu tivit 
sides of a square, with the angle to the north-east; ihis 
makes a shelter against the severity of the winds frooj 
that quarter, and opens liie yard to the iuHueoce of the 
SUB in most parts of the day. See eliap, 8. sect. i. 

Thatch coverings to buildings arc fulling rapidly iiH 
disuse; and are succeeded by brick, or stone tiJeaT- 
The former are either plain or waving (" pautiles"): 
both are made with knobs, by wJiich lliey are l^i&tened 
to the lath, but the latter have tlie property of securing; 
a flatter roof, than the othe/, aud are, thereforej moie 
often used on sheds. The stone tjie is brought friwa 
various parts of the Cotswolds, (chap. 1, secL .5.) 
or raised in the aeighl'ourhood, as in the I'orcst and 
lower part of the Vale. This kirul of covering 
requires strong limbers, and is on that accoui 
objectionable; yet, bong cheaper, and more durably 
jsmiich used. 

Tiie flooring of farin-housee is wsually of stonf ; I 
in places where lime is plentiful and cheap, somclimg 
pi' grip; in others of brick. The iirst js eitiier fre 
stone,, or flag-stone, free-stone, is jn common ^ie 
Uie lulls, and near l(ic base oftlicm; inaht; neighbiiuj| 
hood of Dean Forest, grit-stones of a reddish i 
cvhur; and in the Qeighbourhood of Bristol l^ hiA4 
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I pffVifi!! stbtits Of dififeVrtil colours, but dne particoTafHy 
»f great durability atiH light biut cast, called Pfentiant- 
«6he, ot locally, Downenfl-stoMe. The grip is a coblp* 
rtriunoflimcati'd aslies, orotbeTinfftei-ialsjIaid ta arnolit 

I Itale to the thickness of four ot "fivt iDcht*, and Wortrf 
Ehd raitirtiod whh a IitRvy slab of wowd, till it ac^nim 

^lltirdncss and a siuboih surface. This kind of floorilig 
is dtirabte nlid neat, bat chnnot be used to nrfvantage, 

' ftxcepl Tklicre Inne is rfreap. The bricks fbl- the thinU 
kind of flooring, are soiiie times made bineinctessquare 
for the purpose. 

The floors here meant, tire those of kitehens, daitMt 
8utbouses, barns. Sec; 'but for other rocrtis, te p*r» 

' lours, bed-rooms, 8i,e, loak board is used oti ths 
grUund, and elm on other stories; chcese-lofts, See. 

Stoiie and grip, lliouj^h foniid in the flooring of 
toany barns, cannot be recomihtndtd, on account rf 

I Aicirbmiaing the gram, and particularly ftheat, ft'hcTt 
*ak can be procnfed on modei-ate terftis.* 

The best and most durable tliatch, is prepared in tfift 
fceighbourhood of Bisrkeley, and the LoWer Vale. Unj 

■ beads or ears of the «htat-sheaves are Cut oft', and se^ 

^ Jrarately threshed; the straw, without being brokeftr 

f "by the flail, is first cleared of weeds and short stuff, by 
ft hind of iron-toolh^d comb fastened to die wall, and 
ihen beitig lied «p into sheaVes, is called " Helm". A 
covering of this kind, well put on, will last for thirty 

I fears, with few occasionalrepairs ; is light, aAd remark- 

L iibly neat. 

The common thatch covering nffefl in the ne^bbuN 
hood of Gloucester, and Upper Vale, is madfe of the 
Straw, threshed in the usual way, of of stubble, whidi 



• Oak floon tre isid by iht (iirinen I 
and shining face. 
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« the grotiBd stalk of tln> ivbeal left by the reaper, 
about a foot long, and afterwards mowed. See chap. ". 
■sect. 4. 



—COTTAGES. 



Cottages site eq'dally tt^cesSaty *itl» raanstons and 
ftrtn-hoases, Ihottgh it appears by the fiice of the 
«oTtntry, that this Evident truth is not ulwayi t^<Col- 
^iected. !b general, through the kingdom, it is to be 
feared, that the populdr coHiplaint against the dilapi- 
dation of cottages is but tOo wetl founded. In the 
Vale, as well as other parts of this county, there nre nn- 
IBerous iiiEtahees of this tnistakeb policy; and trndct 
ftil the oircumetancCs of the increased cost tif Aiaterial«, 
iind baiWer'e wages, it is scarcely to be sup'posed, that 
Ae evil, so far gone, will find a s'peerfy remedy. Land- 
lords generally deem bniklittg cottages an ninprofitable 
^ay of expeiiding money ; j-ct a land owner shobid 
recollect, tiiBt he cannot expect tCnanCs (or his lands, 
I if proper places ttre not pl'ovidod feir (he resideiKJc of 
die labourers. A tenant, indeed, taking a fbrm, either 
not foreseeing the speedy operation of the evil, oi- 
l(Wkrng«pto tlie landlord for redress, when it shall 
happen, eeldom, if eVer, troubles himself about die 
namber of cottages aBftexed to it, Ovdrseers are not 
often aware of the power die law gives thein Cf efCct- 

t tag cottages on the waste; a>id hence it follows, that 
more families t^e crowded togtrther, than isi^ither atin- 
•islenl widi comfort, health, or decency; orattAiedy 
is applied, wotsc possibly thn^ the diseiisc, Whit-h Ij;, 
to build a workhouse, iato w^ich ctery "perSoii tiauilli^ 
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relief is crammed, without distinction of age, sexy or 
cause of distress. 

A cottage, wliicli merely prolects the inhiibitant 
from the iiiclemeiicy of the weather, is an incomplcat 
provision : sound policy requires some concomitant ad- 
vanliiges to attach him to Iiis dwelling. I do not think 
that a cow is one of the necessary appendngea to a 
cottage, or generally productive of good. In parti- 
cular cases, the experiment baa succeeded well, as re- 
ported by Lord Winchelsea, on his estates : and tt 
will, perhaps, succeed in others, where the influcucie 
of a great land proprietor extends over the whole pa- 
rish, or district; but property, in few instances, is tfaua 
consolidiited. Besides, liie management of a cow is 
attended with considerable trouble, requires more uten- 
sils than the earnings of a day labourer can well 
ply, and more conveniences of building than 
usually attached to a cottage. Capital is the sinewf 
husbandry, and, imless it be proportioned to the 
dertaking, the efforts will be weak, and tlie success 
certain . 

There Is also reason to doubt, whether the labourer' 
or his wife will be able lo spare the time from their re- 
spective employments, and, should it so happen, the 
evil will overbalance the good. It is pleasing to see 
good garden, and a pig attached to the cottage : 
neither of tliese interfere with the daily services of 
iaUjurcr, or withdraw him from the necessary att« 
lion lo the business of the farmer. 
, The greatest of evils to agriculture would be to plaj 
the labourer in a state of independence, and thus i 
»troy the indispensable gradations of society. 
great body of mankind, being obliged to live wi^ 
*ad by each o^ier, must necessarily consist ef pH 
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pfietoTs and workmen; and if it be allowed that the de- 
pendance of a regular supply of crops rests, amonj; 
other things, on the regular services of the latter, it is 
surely an experiment not altogether without danger. Id 
^laoe them in such a situation as will cause them to 
remit a portion of their labour^ at a, time, peihaps, 
when it is mo!>t wanted. 

Would you then, it may bo asked by the philanthro- 
pist, confine the labourer to his situationi and prevent 
his rise in the scale of society ? No ; but I vould wish it 
to be left to his own industry and exertion: he should 
be supplied with ihe means of doing something more 
than earn his daily wages ; he should have more land 
than is usually held with cottages : the great object is to 
enable him to subsist without parochial relief, and this is 
caseniially to increase his comforts. What more is 
B done, should be the result of a conduct peculiarly frugKl 
^ and industrious. I would always wish to infer from 
Veatness in the cottage, the pig in the stye, and store of 
vegetables in the garden, that the occupier has neither 
Ijcen inaltentive to bis own, or the general interests of 
agriculture ; and such a man will feci an attachment 
to his possessions, from the consciousness of having 
brought them to their present state of improvement by 
his own care. His desire to protect and improve his pro- 
perty, will also be increased by the recollection of the 
labour he has bestowed upon it; and when suiiounded 
by his family, he can with truth admonish them to be 
attentive to their duties, in order to better their condi- 
tion, not only by pointing out the evils of idleness and 
vice, but by shewing in his own instance the good effects 
of industry and prudence, cleanliness and virtue. 

Influenced by these considerations, I wish that every 
industrious labourer possessed a legal right, under cer- 
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L Jbwa I'estmitionfi, to balld a i^ttage for faimtelf, with hs 
L fnm sQviof^ aad the rohmtary assietsDce of his nbigb- 
wucs, and to inoloBe a gardeti,«r a limited cxt&atj AtNi 
Ftfbe waatet w UiU io ^ny way he migiit ^ve apo- 
t security in the pceoiises he occu^es, tiU,te 
Mlcnus ami rioe be sbould become uawocthjr of «i^ 
L couragemcnt. 

IS feAportant to dfternaJae, Eo tvhal size a cottngtr*! 
kq bUS^t to V» extSfldod : t^e lliU<:r discussion vf 
len I leave to chap. 9. sftct, j. observJRg obIj 
kW jiKsent, 4hM it ought net to be extended so Far astt 
I CKcnpy too great * p«ntioit oithK jitboilrer's time : nor, 
c beaUifiU it may be ta Cbeor^ to raise tlie lowtr 
^ ■rdett to a aitualoon -of comparative independency 
1 1^ line to be faintly marked between the ^ro- 
^ friotoai and laA>ourcT>ft6, wiiliGUttbiEdi3ti*cti«ti,ne)tlier 
I d^icultnre axs coninecoc cxa ^ouidsli. 

I ft the year IflOO, some cottages weie built by £. 
llChsmberiayne, £aq^ of Maogcrsbtiry, near Stoir, a 
k pten bereaBto«onex'(;d. 



LenglhofbuJldingx.f.^ '90 fv¥t 
Hrt^*t«tftraB3 16 feet 



IKTBSNkl DHiCNSCOKS. 
LoWet r6om ■ • ■ • 42 fe«, by 15 feet 4 indies 

Tsnfrry ..f J feet by 12 

BcightdfdittO" « fett 

Two bed-t-oo(n5. ■ « ftet by Ig each 

Height of eadi" 8 feet 

w^ A Idw rdcini, tibbve the berf-rboms, capable of t 
Lbiaiag beds> lighted by a sky-li^it a^t the back. 
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The centre room^ intended for a Sunday tchool-room^ 
)s 18 feet by 12, under which are a public oven and fur«- 
nace on one side^ and a coal-house opposite 

An acre of land to each garden^ with a pig to the 
occupier. The aspect souths with 4i spring conveniently 
situated. The cottages to be let under prime cost^ 

On the inclosure of .JBfWtillgton, in the parish of 
Northleach^ Lord Si*erbome had £0 cottages erected^ 
and to each was assigned a garden containing a rood 
of land^ at the yearly rent of thirty shillings. 

Thesa are laudable exertions fyt the c^f/nfiMi ot i 
very useful class oi men.'wlip may V caDedf tbe suj^^ 
of thi^ agjr^cultu^a) sy stem, ^tnd deserve every enoopinwe* 
laent c^ogisii^i withtb^ ijopd of t|iewl|ole jB(mipntti^# 
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CHAPTER IV. 



sect) i,-^?k op farms. 

r ARMS differ much in extent and annual value : the 
rent of few exceeds lOOOA per annum, or is less than 
50/. ; but the average size is from 1 50/. to 300/. Some 
, large grazing farms are fotmd in the Vale, but not 
frequent. A farmer often occupies 300, 400, or 500 
acres, but seldom under the same landlord, or even in the 
Game parish. This, however, in a great measure applies 
to the Vale and old inclosed lands. In new inclosures, 
it was an object of considerable consequence to place 
as much land as could conveniently be managed, under 
one tenant, to reduce the necessity of buildings. On 
the old farms, a superabundance of burns, stables, and 
outhouses, is observed; and oftentimes to as great an 
extent on an estate of 100/. a year, as under the cor- 
rection of modern improvements for one of 500/. 

This is one weighty reason in favour of large farms, 
against which numerous have been the complaints: the 
reason, however, operates chiefly on the side of the 
iaiidlord, with whom the increased expence of mate- 
rials and labour, in every branch of building, is an 
ibject of serious attention i and no material improve- 
ments can be made on the buildings of a furm, unless it 
be sufficiently large to allow considerable expenditures 
for the convMlience of the tenant. 
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eizK op rABXSi 

The supposed Tnischiefa likely to riesult to the public 
from large famis, are seldom made the subject pf com- 
plaint till a scarcity of provisions is felt, when the real 
cause, arising from a failure of crops, a seldom taken 
to account. The high price of corn and provisions in 
1800, has been satisfactorily proved to originate in « 
real scarcity.* Whether or not the interference of go- 
vernment contributed to increase the price beyond the 
real value, under all the circumstances of an allowed 
scarcity, is a question not worth the investigation, sinee 
it docs not apply tQ the groover ; who, if he did take 
advantage of existing circumstances, ticted only upon 
the common principle of commerce; he only did ihut 
which every other tradesman docs; he did that which 
is doing every day in every port, cily, town, and vil- 
lage. If, however, by giving the alarm, the farmer 
was immediately induced to affix a higher value to his 
commydities, it certainly had a tendency to diminish 
the consumption, and encourage importation ; by which 
means the scantiness of the crops was relieved, and a 
total want prevented. 

I'he great farmer is charged willi being able, by the 
extent of his capital, to watch the fluctuation of the 

L iparliets, and bring forward his stores as he iinds they 
nay be disposed of to the greatest advantage. The 
Hipital of every agricuiturist must be adequate to the 

\ extent of his undertaking ; yet it must also he remem- 
bered, that his daily expences bear a proporrionate 
Tatio; rctuTus must be made at legular periods, to pay 

' Antongthe ordinary causes of tbe increased price of corn, 

J Ma)- be reckoned, the rise of rent, the consumption of grain in 

^mening cattle, breweries, distilleries, maun factories of starch 

nd hair-powder; and, periiapS more than aU, increased popu- 
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the l^botiTW, trftdesman, lax-gMWt«r, tythemanvl 
lifidlotd. ' T« this g<3iiGra1 hece^ity, the exeeplH 
kn few; not ea&ugh va juattiy the clomour ttitU 
•gwnsltlWoccupiCT9of'lerg«iF»nn9. < 

In forniitit^ a jiid-gmsHt flw qiiostions 6f grent potiff 
tal iatpa»t»iice, We Ml? not lo conclude from parrictt- 
iu iftstancit*.— 4y aH socinres of mtn, in all brancfei 
«f employhienCjfiOffif will be fdiind of a cdst pectiUmJy 
fra]^acidusi the spifit ofmonojKjly nUvuys hasbeen, and 
mvet will exiit in TOmm^niM irhftsactiftus, in propor- 
ttOn to thft nMans of tfarryinp it into efl«ct ; and the 
teason wtiy it pksscs -without MnputRtiOn of oRenet, in 
6«e eS^e, while in BTMlheV it ia l«ndpd with inipreo* 
*Ofts, is bechtise, in tiic !a»CT,tbt necisssfifiea orf' lift! kft 
concerned ; in the tormcr, its Itisurics, or al most its 
totivttiietrcea : yrt, m all, it maybe traced to ihe same 
iprtncipk?, nnd jastificd by t}*o sbbic nilcs of reasoning. 
- In tilt cortijtis in other mtdes, the middle man stnnds 
fctween the groM-er and eoiisirmar; prompted by bis 
tnterest, am! Assisted by a Kirge c;ipital, or, what b 
equal to it, an assured credit, he is enaUedto accumu- 
hte the Stocks Of Ae smaller grovTCTS, to keep tip a 
9iffliF«d swpply, and check an overflow in the market. 
The lai^ reiitter, with a proporrionatc capital, is not 
Wider the necessity of throwing liimsclf into the haJids 
t>f the factor, but is, ifi fact, ■ bar to the coiiipletion of 
]us views. Large farms indeed, in the oceupaiion of 
itealUiy renttre, -.erb a sfpeciea of magaziws or reposi- 
tories keiptfor the use «f tbe puMie, bnc viTtltwit ttiwe 
mischiefs which wouicl attend them if they were i pobi 
J 4c concern. < 

In a year of scarcity, the interest of tke public and 
.^grower, isrthc^ame; Jind jt iji this, that the crop, 
wliatercf jt may be, together with the stock in J 
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and the stot'k importedj sliouM 'be brougbt to niarkH 
^nd distributed as equally through the year »» poeaible ; 
hy which the favmer gets & price in pieportion to the 
supply, and th« public have it ae cheap ns it enn be 
iflbrded. This is, thererore, the aim of the furmer for 
Irie own sake; and whatever deficiency is felt, must be 
iBsda up by economy and substitutes. The views and 
tetcrest of the factor are different ; in boying, he does 
Bot mean to acoominodate the public, but, for the sake 
•fan extraordinary price, lo prevent a regular supply 
if the market. Indeed, whenever Ibore ts a failure 
•f crops, ihe increase of price will soon ascertais it, 
and also prove a betiei expedient, than any which the 
,«agacity of the politician can discovw, to prevent an 
jUbsolule want ; since ihe consumeF will feol the oeces- 
pBty of limiting his allowance, on principles of domestic 
«conomy, and thus, almost without knowing ihat he is 
feally acting on system, will be highly instrumental ia 
.•ppnrtioning tlie scanty produce of the yeai to the 
year's consumption. 

It would be a ruinous cir<:urastance for this, or any 
iotbcr country, if the whole crops of the year were 
lirouglit into tlie niarket witJiin the year: the uncer- 
,tttinty of season^ and various unforeseen accidents, 
uire a stock in hand ; and where can this stock be so 
conveniently stored aa in the farmer's rick-yard? It 
seems to be generaly admitted, that the art of man hatK 
not yet discovered any mode of preserving corn, «]«a] 
<o that in an unthreshed state. It is objected, that from 
■<he great extent of land under the management of a 
■ge farm, it is almost impossible that it can be at- 
Bnded with equal care, and therefore not equally pro- 
loctive. But this observation is not supported by ex- 
vicnce: oa soib of equal goodneisS and proportionate 
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capitals, it is probable that the cultivation will be 
equally good. The means of improvement are certaialf 
within reach of tlie great farmer ; his capital enables 
him to purchase a large and choice stock of cattle; 
hence, breeds are improved, and manure piovided : be 
can also purchase the expensive machlnerjr of modern 
invention; hence, more work h performed : aod it is a 
consideration of no small importance, that, should be 
be stimulated to try an experiment, and fail in it, the 
loss does not materially affect him; whereas, a hula 
farmer is obUged to tread implicitly in the tteps of 
those who have gone before him, and must rest satis- 
fied with a small, but certain return, rather than risque 
the uncertainty of experiment, from which a loss might 
be sustained, witliout the adequate means of support- 
ing it. .^ 
While, however, it is thus attempted to abate,<^^| 
some measure, the odium which has been afHxed to ff^M 
renters of large estates, it is not intended to support the 
opinion, that it would be for thi; general good, if it 
were practicable, that there should be no small farms: 
for, as in trade, so in agriculture, the extent of the bu- 
siness must be measured by the capital; and, however 
ready the small farmer, who is now among the com- 
plainers, would be to increase his occupation, if his 
means were adequate, yet he is for the present kept 
down to a more circumscribed estate by the unavoidable 
necessity of his lot: but as, in this case, it would be 
hard for him not to have an opportunity of exerting his 
industry to the extent of his ^hilitie.s, so it would be 
etiuully hard, that another, who had spent the early part 
pf his life in iht pursuit of agricultural knowledge, and 
acquired it at considerable e.spencc, should at length 
if? (ibligcd to wi^hdraiv his capitul fruia tlie only mode 
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of employment, in which he can expect a libera! ri"f 
turn for the pains he has taken. 

• If the enquiry be directed lo the interest of the occa- 
^Her onlj", as to the quantity of land he ought to rent; 
it may be observed, that a farm should not be less ihiUi 
suftifienl for a plough; what that is, will depend upon 
the nature of the soil, the mode of cultivation, and 
^Vher circumstances. Where a full team is liept, (and 
business cannot be well managed witliouL it,) and 
ifiiere is not enough to employ it, an evident loss accrues 
(o the occupier; on the contrary, if the farm be C"o 
•Dueh for one, and not sufficient for two teams, thelu^c 
JB equally certain; for, in the attempt to manage an 
qexcess of land with unequal strength and powers, the 
'Irusiness will he done slightly or slovenly, and conse- 
quently the return will he small, and the increase of 
^kh and weeds abundant. 

After all, whether large or small farms arc more or 
less beneficial to the public, as well as to the individuals 
who occupy them, depends very much on local circum- 
•tances. Soil, situation, and mode of cultivation, are 
kll materia] ones. I have hitherto reasoned upon the 
supposition, that the small farmer is deficient in capital, 
and cramped in his exertions. In situations, liowe.vcr, 
where capital abounds, and is found in the hands of 
numerous persons within reach of great towns, where 
markets are good, labour and manure to be purchased, 
.■mall farms are probably most beneficial to the public, 
%nd individuals; because, although employed princi- 
jiaHy in raising corn, they are capable of being culti- 
Kaied like gardens, and the produce will be greater in 
proportion. It is difficult, indeed, lo say to what ex- 
tent the employment of capital to advantage upon land 
jnay be carried; at least, it has never yet been proved. 
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[ Hfe seld«m hear of a farmer being iiyurcd by the »nf 
Ifloyraent of too large a capital on a small farm, IJBl 
, tveryday givesinstances of ruin being the consc^i^eQce 

1^ a want of suificicnt capital j and the greatest errof 
[ larniers generally commit, ia taki^ig too niucti laadj 90* 
L jording to their moans of cu-ltivating and iropEoving jt. 
\ fo hiring a farm, a man should tirst estimate theamoant 
r «f the capital he can command; then caJcoJue how' 
I vtany actea that will put into a good state of culiivs- 
' lion; and tlij^n have rewluiion to hmit his views to* 
, ^m of iliat extent. Sy this conduct, he will be happy, 

|ich« and ictpcctabl«i by » contr^iry on«, w(el,«U«4 
\ feoc, aud.dcsiiisi^d. 
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The rents in this county a^e uoivemiajly paid m mo- 

l pey, and, in poiat of v&iw, vaiy with thci nature af the 

k ftai, sitvatiun^ convenience, and other circun^atances. 

[ fa the ncighboiuhood of the cities and other market 

I Jlowns, detached parceb of pa^tarf ground ate raateit 

i higii a^ from 6l, to iU. per acrc> and; arahl« froat 

[' JJt to 3h Thiii is tlie consetjuence of aceorafljodatioo 

Old uecesuiy, and hoa Qcthing to do with (lk« agricuir 

I Joral tystem ; but cvea ia the interior paru of (he 

\ fouiyty, a considerable ri.^ has been experienced within 

i4l» lust twenty years, and particularly in ll« ensuing 

^ear to that, when corn lH>re bucIi an extrjiocdinnry 

jffice. 'J'lje policy of ibis last mcaiiufe is, liowevtr, 

jfuestioniiblc ; aud ihc event wiil probably ghev, ttuit it 

ttus equally unwise in the landlord ta take wlvantai 

cfa circum*tanj;c, which could ojily luetemporarj-,, 

in the tcnoiu, to tnlw a kiaee of ua e^uur at a ri 
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iomidprabiy iftrprntcd, in tlie prosppct of Iwinj? nble at 
all future tjm(s' to iell W crops "at a rate e^tittHy cs- 
ortiitwii. ' ■■■■■■■! ' '■■ 
the ai,'«rage rtrits «rt nearly a* follow: 

. j4fMi. I'alkirt. 

Op the Cotswojds • lis. -■- 2^s. pCTBcrB,J 

In the Vale »•• v 20s. — aos. }>tr acre' 

In thi^forpstdUuict--*' fiOs. -^ 2jj. pet acre 

The rental of the county, aa calculated fVom tbe pa- 
(«chial relurns in 1803, ia 84(5,234/. If the porisliea 
ire in general rated at three-fourths of tlie rack-rent, and 
the other fourth be added, the sum will he, 1,128,312/.; 
^hich pruhahly is not far from the truth, iiicliidiug the 
jkat of bnlldingB of all kinds in the city, niaiket-town*, 
Vnd villages. 



sacT. ni« — TTTHES. 

Within the Inst century, more than ninety Acts of 
^rliamcnt have been passed for the inclosure of waste 
fcid commonable lands, in this county; by which a 
eonsiderablc part htts been exonerated from tylbcs, 
fcesides demesne landB, glebe, and others, which have 
lieeii discbarged by privtite agreement bciween the im- 
^iropriator, and land-owner, or undei' the Act for the 
Redemption of the Land-tax. See diap. 15. sect. 8. 

n the inclosing of waste, where it has been a part of 
<teplan to exonerate from lythes, a portion of land has 
ftcen aliotied to the tylhe-owm-r, nod die same in com- 
-tuon fields and old pasture, where practicable: where 
a has not, owing to the smallness of the properties, or 
btber reniiorB, coiifients liuve boea fixed, liable to aa 
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alteration of increase or decrease, oa au average price 
of com for the precediog seven or fourteen years. The 
gmerul rule laid down and pursued by the commis- 
aioneni, has been, to give a Ht'th of arable, and a ninth 
of pasture, by way of compensation ; without any ex- 
pcnco to the late owner nf the ty thes, either towards the 
charges of the act, inclo&ing, planting with quicksets, 
waHing, or other modes of ring fencing, and beeping 
tlie fences in repair for the seven following years. 

The Joss of a tenth part of the improved produce of 
land, has long been considered as a grievance, and, il 
must be allowe<l, not aitogether witliout reason ; but 
that it has operated as a check to agricultural improve' 
ments, to such an extent as some writers have endea- 
voured to carry it, cannot be conceded. In this countyj 
a solitary instance may possibly be produced, whei 
small quantity of land has been suffered to lie in a n« 
lected state, to defeat the demands of the lythe-owi 
but this is a trifling loss in the superficies of a counts 
and cannot have a sensible influence on the total pro- 
duce. It is not, indeed, at all probable, that many 
farmers will voluntarily submit to the loss of nine parts, 
as this is a ptoceediDg altogether inconsistent with the 
views of the tenantry ; and, under such circumUaaces, 
how is the rent to be made up ! It is possible also, that 
a peculiarly exorbitant demand for compojitiun, or op- 
pressive inodtf of collecting the corn-tythes in some 
districts, may have'lhe temporary effect of converting 
tillage Jp pasiure; but this cannot hit long. The gra- 
der muil have straw for fodder, and corn for his familj-i 
the former he will purchase with difhcuity, and the ku 
tcr wilU unwillingness. The crops which will make tbb 
be^t return from the market, and are also most couge- 
jji4 to the soil, will generally be pieferred. Besides, il 
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fte laying down of lands to pasture were an evil to be 
Apprehended, the nsual covenant of leases in tli* Vale 
Is unnecessary; but the real fcar is, that the tenant 
ifU], under all disadvantages, break up and convert to 
je, unless prevented byadeqnate penalties and re- 
Mr ict ions. 

' In the case of conversion of waste liuids to tillage, it 
fcertainly bears hard upon the fanner, to have the tenth 
if his produce taken by the tythe-man, or even to pay 
wie regular composition; because the cxpences «f 
breaking up and bringing a quantity of land, uneven 
in its surface, and probably overgrown with heath and 
lurze, to a productive state of tillage, far exceed tlic 
tisnal costs and labonr of cultivation. Jn general, the; 
<A>jection is removed, by the allotment of a portion of 
fte waste to be inclosed, in lieu of tythes ; but wheo 
ihis is not done, it is equitable, either that the compo- 
sition should be fixed at a low rate, or that the claim 
he entirely given up for a limited time. On the inclo- 
sureoflron Acton Common, the newly converted land 
^as exempted for seven years, in consideration of its 
hieing covered with furze, and therefore broke up with 
^rcat trouble and expciice, 

In this county, the instances of tyihc being taken in 
Icind, are not numerous; at least among the clergy; 
and compositions are moderate. In few cases, does 
Ifiie demand exceed 6s. or 7s. per acre, for the produce 
bf arable land ; or half-a-crown in the pound, on tlie 
tack-rent, of pasture and meadow. Such a demand 
Cannot be deemed inequitable; and it is a justice due 
to the occupiers to observe, that it is generally submit- 
.Jted to without reluctaiJce, 

Where, however, the tythes are taken in kind, a dif- 
ferent coaduct often prevails : though tlie lands aw 
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continued in the usual course of cultivalioa> yet oa* 
kind feelings are excited on both sides, and qU adva4> 
tages, honourable or othcnvise, arc taken. A scrtipu* 
lous exactness, in demon ding the utmost which the law 
allows, and all the jeulousy of suspicion, are found on 
one side; and, on the other, every obstacle, arising fron 
subterfuge, equivocatiua, und chagrin. Hence, mutual 
animosities, kept up by repeated irrimtion, law-suiu 
and enormous expenccs, whicJi sometimes tenninote i« 
ruin. To this may be added, a defeat of tlie very end 
of the original establishment, by a dereliction of religi- 
ous duties on the part of the occupier, and at best a 
languid and unsatisfactory perforniauce of them ou ihe 
part of the clergyman. Tliesc are eviJs of suflicient 
magnitude, even without tlirowing in the weight of 
agrii;ultuia! inicicsls, to induce every welUwisber Lo tlie 
promotion of religion and social comfort, lo look for» 
ward with hope of the entire adoption of apian favotu- 
aUe to peact, and satisfactory to the claims of 
parties. 

That a plan, indeed, embracing so many interi 
and views, can be proposed, free from objection, 
hardly to be expected. To make Uic commutatJoo in 
land entirely, is impracticable in oiany old inclosed 
parishes ; nor is it to be desired. There are some seil' 
ous objections lo the accumulatioD of tliis species of 
property in the Church, which have been suihcicnt^ 
e.\plaincd by writerj. on the suE>ject: nqr ought it t9 
consist entirely of money payments; might not both b? 
bk'nded in such a majiner as to secure tlie interests aiuf 
conveniences of all^ To every benefice, Ictasuffic^ot 
portion of land be allotted, where practicable, near t^f 
house, to enable the owner tg provide some uccessary 
aiUcIes for Uie consumption of the fataiiyt withoof 
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feing obligeii to have recourse to t ^UttiBt nxrkst: 
. (his, hoH-ever, should not be luge enough to coitdJuite 
k farm, in the strict sense of itie word, go us to be the 
f «ccasion of engaging tlie occ«pacr tea deeply iu the 
business of the world. To asci^tuJn the exact exti^ut 
<if such a glebe, is difficiHt, as depending on reluLive 
circumstances; hnt it should in some measure depend 
on the value of the living; and & mBXiraum, or luini- 
UiURo. ought be deteriBiaed at £r«t setitng ont, above ur 
below which it sliauld not extend, iiou^e b^ueficeii arc 
^heady so well supplied with glebe, as to xequiro us 
'additiun^ and Lbe<ie night aCord certain puiiUs, oa 
'^hicb cHiculalions isight Im mtidc for others 

Money paymenu can he Bcitlcd no otiiiir way i^an 
jM corn-4'entGi secured eu the pioducc of the laudi^ aa 
ftnvestitiiire ia the public funds ii liable lo serious obji^- 
tens. The rents should vtuy with the price of cora{ 
'jtad this loight he aseerituned by a reference Ut the 6ee- 
•ions records, as is usual ondcj,- private acti. The only 
•Iteration I would wish to suggest, i«, to icave the 
^oice of that reference to titree years, instead offiev^^iB 
ir fotirteeti, with either p&rty. Fourteen, or even sev^a 
rears, include a considerable pertiau of an incuinhent't 
^c; and by looking hack on wbai. has paescii wiLhin 
the fast five years, tlie dispjoporLion ol" any cornireia. 
^krhich might have been fixed ten years before, is obvi- 
Tbc income of aclej-g^nian should receive onJn- 
crease proportionGd, as nearly as posiitble, lo the ad- 
vance of prices, sincere muiJ, i«cl the inconvenieDce 
ising from Jt ; and tJie &aiuc will hold good, in an ia- 
: ratio, on a^ecrtase. The equity of this plan is 
t by the occupier also. Supposing, that dutitig the 
l^pecodiug terroi corn should have ariieo to an cxiraor- 
Kaary price, and tlic corn-rent be iixed accordingly for 
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e n9xt period ; from that average, the occupier will 

n unreaBonable composition for his tythes, greater 

L jleihaps, and more oppressive, than he would have eat- 

jericnced under the ancient system. ^ 
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^" The annnal cost of malntaing the poor, appears, 
■ from the parocTilal returns before-mentioned, to be 
Bigber than ntif^ht reasonably have been expected; 
I fcoUgh, when it ii recollected that the calculatioos al- 
f jDost immediately follow two severe and scanty year?, 
j Considerable detlnetions mnst be made, before any right 
febnbliisions can be formed. Besides, the great and 
[ Expensive burden which has been (hrown on parishes 
[ lor the siTpply of the army, hiis necessarily tended to 
[ Jticreasc the parochial assessmenis. On this account, 
f It might perhaps have been better to have delayed Ibe 
f trquiry, till, by the termination of the war, and the re- 
|. ftoraiion of plenty, the expenditures had been broi 
f taek to their accustomed level, or at least a fair STer^i 
P. Wight have been talten. 

I - Among the many plans proposed with aviewofreT 
I Sueing the poor rates, none seem more likely to answer 
I Wie purpose in the country, than supplying cottagers 
I Vith land, and assisting them with the means of raiding 
■ i^'O''''"^^' ^'^* ^'"' ^^" families. In tl»e apper part oi 
the Cotswolds, the farmers allow small ponious in the 
corners of their fields to the cottagers ; and in tiie Vale, 
It would be advantngcoDs to allot some acres lying in 
fallow for wheal, in proportion to the number in family, 
stipulating, that ihej' should, in prospect of this indul- 
gence, collect what manure tliey could, i'or the uk of 
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the land. Sir John Methiien Poore, Bart, has tfied the 
esperiment, with a result perfectly aatUfactory. Hfi 
allots (bur acres to thirty cottages, conCaiuing )3I ia- 
hitbitants. This would seem a scanty allowance, being 
little more thaa twenty perch to each family, unless it 
be in addition to n garden of more ihan equal quantity. 
Allotments also, at a moderate rent, are much recom- 
tacndcd, and in some instances have been proved to 
answer the purpose. As to the size of such allotments, 
and the most useful apphcation of them, opinions dif- 
fer. Thomas Estcourt, Esq. who has paid much attea- 
tioii to the subject, and made experiments upon it, 
strongly inclines to think, that a larger allowance of 
land than what is usually in the occupation of agricul- 
tural labourers, will ameliorate their condition, and re- 
lieve the public burden. " If a cottager occupies an 
acre of land, so situated as that the plough may he ad- 
mitted to the cultivation of it, and he can prevail on 
his master to lend the use of his team to plough the 
land, and cart out the manure, the whole of the rest of 
the work may be done by the family, without the labour- 
er's losing an hour's time on it." This opinion is founded 
on the experience of several instances, in which it 
has been performed ; and particularly in three, whefe 
widows, with each a large family, have maintained 
them by their labour. " One of these, (with one ac^e 
of land and six children,) whose husband has been dead 
three years, considers herself better able to maintain 
' her family now than when he Was living, as he spent 
■inuch of hia money at the alehouse." 

t These are strong cases, and, if they were capable of 
tgencral application, might materially aid the reduction 
lof the poor rates; but great difficulties seem to attend 
i^te plaa on an extended scale. See chap. 9. 




Ie (Tppears, tli&t, in thU county, 3!l,l\S pet^ooim 
relieved in and out of workliouBeSj at the expeocetf 
,i U-7l<ii. per head, or 102,013/. 12s. Srj. total; iiriikh, 
tnkiilg the rental at 1,12B,3IS/. gives about is. Sf4.io 
Bie pound per annum. See diap. 15. sect. 8. aoj 
l^^ppeiidix. 



SKCT- V. — LEASES. 

, It is the practice of the county to let on leases, vMi 

(re varied according to ilie will of the landlord, bit 

^sually adupted to the custom of the neighbourhood. 

^ng leases, for twenty-one years, except under loi^s 

Eof ilic manor, or corporate bodies, and renewable, are 

V pretty much out of use: A three-year's taking, is 

■ not uncommon ; seven years most frequent, and four- 

1 most rare, in the Vide at least, except under uecu- 

^ar circomstances. Where the arable lands are fallowed 

Lpncc in three years, tlie first mode is generally adupiL-d ; 

^'f>» grazing farms, the secdud ; and the lattca- on liie 

jrge Colswold fanus, as suiting lire rotation of crops, 

Lpnd the seven year's system. In tliose parts of ihcVale 

LwUerc the fallow-year comes round every fourth, the 

AiEual term is four, eight, or twelve. In tuct, the t^ms 

hfi{ leases are adapted to the agricultural arrangeaeDls 

■fOf the respective parishes in which lliey are granted. 

LThc covenants are generally the same as in othu- coun- 

KjLies ; on the old pastures, hon-ever, the tenant is uni- 

Ivorsally restrained from breaking up, and almost as 

^epcrally from selling hay or straw, without brining a 

jiropurtionate ijiiantity of dung in lieu of it. 
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SECT. VI. — BXfENC]! AMD PROFITS. 

■ The expend! Ill res and profits of a farm, depend 56 
touch on llie industry, atlcntioti, and activily of the 
ticcnpier, that it is difficult, from the calculations of 
one, to form an estimate of alL The difference which 
'ft few years have made, both in the appearance and 
tnodc of living among tlie yeomanry, hag generated an 
^jiinion, that the profits of farming are very high. In 
■■whatever degree this opinion may be jnst with regard 
^to the great renters, it certainly does not hold good 
'Among the small ones : tliey still, in a great measure, 
tccp up ihe old appearance, live frugally, spend litlle, 
tind seldom die in the possession of much property. 
Hence, it would seem, that the acitial profits of agri- 
culture are not considerably increased: where, how- 
ever, a strong capital is employed on a large farm, the 
teveral small profits which would arise from divided 
^{>arts of it, in the aggregate, make a considerable sum ; 
Smdj surely, if a man brought up in the agricultural 
"line, is possessed of more money than his neighbours, 
'lie is equally entitled to ait increased return from it, 
Scilh others, who, by employing a less capital in trade, 
make a more splendid appearance, and perhaps a 
"greater interest. If the departure from the ancient 
character of a faroicr, in dress and living, has, in some 
instances produced in the landlord a determiuation of 
iiiiing his rents, the effect is fell by die occupier, and 
toes not, I conceive, extend to the community. The 
ittle farmer, though he prcBervcs the exterior of an- 
ICieot nftnoers, feels no relief from higli rents on tliut 
.ceouat; but if there be adifference, lie holdfi his estate 
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at a higher proportionable rent than the other; and 
this, for the obvious rcusoii, that hiii farm, being within 
the reach of many, excites a greater degree of compe- 
tiiion, and is therefore often rented at a higher price, 
tlian h compatible witli thu reasoaabte profits of the 
cultivator. 

To make a calculation of the aggregate expeaces and 
profits of a farm, is a matter of considerable difficulty; 
and, to do it with accuracy, the information should 
come from the farmer himself, which cannot reafionably 
be expected. The following calculations ore made 
from the ascertained prices of labour by hire, &tc. ; but 
many c.vpenccs are incurred, losses sustained, and 
smaller profits madcj which cannot be brought into t| 
account. 

Calculaiion of an arable farm in the Vale> of sil 
acreE, two crops and falluT^, bcgining at Lady-day. ,1 



No. 1. — First 



year 



FaUow. 



DHBTOB. 4,. 

I'hrec pluughings, at I5s. per acre - - 135 

Carting manure - - - - - 10 

Pbughing and sowing, at Ss. - - - S4 

Seed, two bushels andahalf per acre, at 8j. 60 

Taxes, at 3i. per acre - - . - g 

Interest of capital, wear and tear of imi- 

plemcnts • - - - - - 20 
No. c. — Second year. Wheat, 

Hoeing, at 7i. 6d, per acre - - - 22 

Reaping, at 8s. per acre - - - - 24 

Carrying and risking - - - - 15 

Threshing, «t 2s. tiif. per quarter - - - 18 

Delivering at market . . - . 15 

Tjlhes, at 6s. per acre - - - - 18 



nVnet As'n noptita.^ 6f 



? 



£• 8, d. 

Taxes - • . • - - - S"!) 0^ 

Kent of two years w - • - - 120 
Ittterest, &c. ^ . . • : • - - 20 O , 

521 
i'. .. .. CBBDITQR. . ■ •,■■■■■ 

Cfop,l 50 quarters^r 20 bushels ,. . . .. .f 

( per acie^ sold at 8$. per bushel «£480 0- ..i . i ,; 
Losso ^ • .- -- -♦ -- 41. O O 



■ ■■ ■ ■■ iiv p 



^ ' " imBTOB. - - - > 

Ploughing once-* -- -- - • ,• 4ff O 

Setting; at 1». 4<2.*per basheN ••' ^^ - 10 O '0*^ 

Seed,Tf30 bishels, at 55. • - • - 37 10 

Bush harrowing - - - •-7 10 

Hoeing^ at 6s. per acre • 1 ,.-. • <- 18 

Cutting, at 7s. per acre . • • - '-^J^e^ q 

Carrying asd ricking - - .. r 15 

Threshing, at II. 4^.: per quartet - « • i^ Id* 10 O 

Delivering"-- -^ - - - - 15 15 O 

Ty tlies, at &. per acr^ - - - - 1 8 O 

Taxes - • v - - r..-. • . M* 900 

Kent - - - ... --6OOO 

Interest^ &c. - . ' — = i . * 20 O 

Profit - -- -. - " - ■ - . 166 i>' 6 

450 

;;■.;. ■■■ ■ ■ ' 

CREDITOR. 

Crop, at 30 bushels per ac#e^^ ' 

,abfd soM at 5s. perbushd. . cf .450 . * ' 
^ 450 

f3 "^ 



79^: BxnKCJi aIid 



N9* 4ir^'fhrec crops and fallow. First and sccimdjfcat^ 
,, r. • . -^ , Jallowafid barkjf^ ..-,.;.. 

DEBTOR, -^ ,'€.: HL. 

Plpu^lng and manure^ as in No. 1. •* - 1^ 

Seed9^.^lOJbushels^ at 46*. - - - - 42 O 

Harrowing^ and rolling <ir luting - . 4 

Mowings at 25, per acre • *- ^ -. O O 0' 

Harvesting ' - ^ '-i ^ a. #. *- v 6 O .0 

Carrying and rilckiii^ > -*• -*• ^ I^ =0 

llireitifl^^ t ^ ^ - 92 10 

Delivering - - - . - -5 15 15 

Rent^ two yean <* ^ ,. .^ i - - « 1§0 O 

Taxes ^ - - ,r.y. • - -? 18 O 

Tjtlv^, ij^Ss. per m^re - - ~ • . - -p. id , Q A 

Ipitei^tji 'fcc^ ^- •.. -.;•;: . «; . n: 40- Q •<! 



rr^^ 



CRBBITOR, ' 

* * 

CSropji ^t 80 tushels per a©re, -^ ^ 

. soW a*:4s. per bushel - • £.360^ ^ 0. iO 
liOU I t i - . • % ^ 116 5 iQ , 

Ho, 5.— -ZTSirJ year. Beaps. 



■I 



PEBTOR. • , , 

- ■ • I 

^xpenc^, as before - - . - - 289 4 fl 
P^rofe; • . - , . . - 160 15 



y 450 o 

CR;£J>ITOfl, , . 

Crop, as b^foy^ . -. S: r-i - .*?s«5Pi%0 



I < 



wvium Aii# MtMirs. fi 



No. 6.— Fourth pear. Jfheaf. 

S)oughi|i||;puce aod sowing w- .^ .^ • ^O^mO; "6 
Seedy.hogihg, reapingj carryings threshing, 

delivering, tythes, &c • - - - 26S 
Proat .« -. - - • - --157 O' 



480 



CREDITOR* 



Crop, as before - •>»►'' w • - 480 

•• _ m ^ •'! '' 111** 

COMPARATIFEVIEm ^ ' ' ; 

TWO CgOPS jLNJi JALLOW. . ^_ 

Bjrstand J^ond j^ear. v**I^s :,•. _ 7 :i4jli :9>i '9 
Thi«4-y6M*.. Profit - / - 160 15 

Profit 119 15 

. THREE CROPS' AND FALI^OW. • ^ 

First and- second year»»«»IiOss -• - II6 5 
Third and fourth year.fl^rpfit ? ^ 317 15 

201 10 

...... .vV'"-. . . MR ^A P 

fiifforence iir favour of 3 crops and falk>#. 81 15 O 

< 

flo, 7.'r--Eig^^ crops and fallow, first y^^T^f^^^fP.^ 

second, wheat," 

. ,. DEBTOR. 

l^jp^nc^s^ as in No* 1 apd 2. - 



.,.?...;. 


- f m 




- 53a 


P 






CREDITOR. 

Crop, ditto • - - - ." - 480 0' 

f4 



No. 8w— %Vrf year. ' JB^wns. - 



* ■ • ^ • 



ISispences^ as-in No. 3. - - -. • *^^289 5 t)^ 



I .' ■■■'■rfiim t 



r ■? ' - -CREMTOK^' . 

■ I 

No. 9.«— jPoKr/A year. Barley. 

• > r < ' r - - DEBTOR. „ -.'.!..,. 

PMFiag'ft&d burning, at 10s. per acre - 30 'O 

Ploughing once, at 155. . -. ^ . - r - 45 

Seed, as in No. i.' sowing^ harrowing, &c. 46 O 

Mowing, &c. •-' .. ' • ; ^ ^ '• 64 O p^ 

Rent aiAf taxes, &c. • ' ' v - ' ^ loy ' O a 

* 292 'o 

"' CRBDITOR. 

Crop 5 . , v: .: :^;:/.Ai^. ; ;. * -S60 O 

., Ij J J Jfa. ip.^flJ'^R year. C/ot^er. 

' • DEBTOR. 

S^eds sdWii with the barley, clover dOO/fi. 

at 6i.,per ppund -r - .7 .-r i 15 01 

Ray-grass," SO bushels - - - - 9 Q 

Hop clover, SOOtt, at 7^?.. - - . n . 8 15 

Mowing, at 25. 6d. per aqre - - - ' 7 10 

Harvesting, at 65. per acre - -^ - 18 

Carrying and ricking - - - - 9 0^ 

Delivering -'.r- - -. -31 00 
Rent • - - -- --6000 

Tax^s T ^ . • - - - 18 a. 

T^tbi^ at 25. 6d, pey acra - - - - 7 10 Ch 



Interest oh capital «..«,* • 15 00 
Wear and tear • -. - .,,• - , A. p, p, 



I ^ 



}9T IS lO 

.1 V CllfijPITX>B. - • i, ^ * . ;. 

Crop, 90 tons, at 3L 10s. . . \£,J5l5.i 0.0 ' , ^ 

After eatage«> a(a03. 6<;. . - -SI 10 O -< 

346 10 



Ko« 1 1 t^Siifth year. CWver fed* 

Rent - • jr - - - •- 60 O 

Tjtbes and taxes - • - • - ^19^10 

Interest on capital, &c« « • « - £0 6 O 



! > •* 



99 10 



ma 



CREDITOR. 

Crop, 90 toni^ ox SL per.m^{|ofi$ •* 180 O O 



No. 12.-^5e»e»M year/ Putatau*. - 


* 


• 


DEBTOR. 






Mamurc apd carting ' - ' .. - •. fi 








!E^loughing once - - • - « 45 


Xt 





Seed, 540 sacks, at 65. per sack - - 162 








Catting and planting - - - • • ' - g 








Homing and weeding, ^% ^. per acre - £4 








Ploughing out and picking, at 17*. per acre 5 1 








Rent, tydie, and taxes * - - - b7 


-0 


6 


Interest on capital • « .^ • £0 








Peli«ering at fiarket ^ « «- - - 180 








■ ■ ■ " ' 584 





0. 




/ ■ 





74- n^f^fs^JQ^ ^^ko wMowfp^ 



>■ 



iff* «• <t 

- * ' - ^ CREDITOR. 

Ctopi d^ sacks marketable 
( ^pqUtc^i at 6s. per sack on 
• mn ae r cy er in the whole 

S600 sacks- - -- jff.lGSO O 
Trash, 600 safck^ Bi''9».£d. • ^ -. 

per sack ' *•= ^ - - - 75"»0^"0 • 

1155 O O 



•N6. lsl'-i*i^M crop: TTS^dK' ' 

tris^oR. 
Hoil^ittK once/ and sowing, 8cc. as"ia 

CREDITOR. 

> I V • f 

(hsfLt^ihJSo. 6 - - - * - 480 O 



"' *' '■''- • No. U.-^W&tiRlcfopv JBeJttwr. 

DEVA>R. 

Expences,4triii'tN^. 5 • • - 889 O O 

CREDITOR. . , 

Cjwg^ as in No. 5 - -' - 1' 1 450 O ,0 

- RECAPITULATIQK.' 

«i • i- :•■ 1 •' :'•■.£» "■i•;^|?^ ■ v€- ■ #* A 

Brst>ant second -year - SQl O -*^ 480 O .0 

Third year • * - 289 5 D t^ 4i50 O O 

BDnrthyiBBT - - - ^92 sO •«- 360 A^ O 

JJMj^year - - - 197 15 — 346 10 O 

^i^th j^«r^ . . • . 99 10 — 180 O 



£, $, d, £, s, d^ 

Seventh fiu • - ' 484 tl — 1 155 O 
Eighth year - - - >a^ — 480' 6 6 
Ninth year - ' '- - 289' ' -* 4i<r • 6 

'';'■' .-. i ii ii • VI..- ': '- I iiiim ; i>i 

. ,;. ;. . ,i^5 W> .0 «- SQOjl; ifi., 

■ I ■ 11 - III ■ 

.' ;.:• :;: -' "■ V 'y' ■ ■' '- ■ - -.: 

Hence U nfff^VB, tikB^fiijit^tfi^ 9i(9^t of xii^n^ jseors 
on this sy^tevfkji^ ISOQl. m ^45jL 28i ^.\j^er ohiNMi; 
whereas^ on .^91^ 6rop«.|E^9d f«UaW^ it U ItgL 1^. &r 
three years^ ct^^g/* IB$* 44*:per jiMiMmi; ami, QuAxee 
crops and faflowi WU*,V)h<m 6Qif7^ 6d.p(r\minum; 
in the fir8t<c9fe;i0jf/*3f* Mii£.l688> and io tteseeondj 






Arable faiifki, of 60 acres, on the Cotswolds, con- 
verted from down or saidi^oui, cbmmencing Ladj:-daj. 

•• •'• '■.:.'. •• - - • - ■••■■ ;''ii.v^*«i ; 

^> :.■: Noe 15t-^l^5^ye«Er/ 'iVrwy^ ' 

Breast p}oughing and burning, at £0s« per ,^ 

acre ,- - - - - . t * 6O..O 0^ 

Pjioi^ghii^g once^ at IQ$, ^ - r , 50 . 0^ -^ 

S9w^;ig apd harrowing , v * - .. r ^*' : P .6^ 

§ee4,^ 9(^^, at I5. per. lb. , - . - - 4 JO ; jQ 
Hoeing, ^t 7«. per acre . • . ». r ^..ai^.'O 41 

Sxpenc^s in mpving_hurdles, &c. wlyle j .. . ;,; 

^ calling off, - ^. ^- .,-,;.,r J^ P t ^ 

Jlent, at 15s. per acre • -.> - - 45* 

Ty thesy at Ss. - •» • «• - 9OO 

Taxes, at $5. - <* « - - - g 
Interest of capital ^ - - -1300 

Wear and tear -. • - - - 5 

— — S22 16 



76> BxrairdB AM» psaiMir 

CBEDITOR. Jg. 9. € 

YaT«e of crop^ as by the following calcula- 
tion : 20 sheep will eat^ besides hay, 400/&. 
of tomips per day : a good acre will pro- 
duce 15tons,or33>d00/i. which will there- 
lore ^rve 20 sheep for 1 2 weeks : the keep 
of each she^, valoed at 6df, per weekj p«K 
dnee9 in 12 weeks 6/. for Ite whole p^ 
acF6« or S6oL for SO acrei : but 2/. 109. 
at least, nnist be dedoctedfrom the profit • 
of each acre, for a ton of hay, or IjOA ' • 
vponthewbole, which' r^oes the sum to 2lO O O 



\ 



No. iG.^^Second year. Barky. . 

DEBTOR. 

Ploughing once - •* « --30 00 

Sowing and harrowing. - - ■ - . -: 12 O O 

Seed, 2)0 bushels at 45. . • - - - 42 O 

RoUiBg, at 2s. per acre - - - - 6 O O 

Weeding thistlSes, 8cc. at 2iv. - - - 6 

Mowing, at 2s. per acre - - -'60 
iiarVestiDg, ditto -- - .. 60O 

Carfyingand ricking * - - - - ' 15 p 

Delivering - - - - --10 

TTireshiiig, at I>s. per quarter - - - 15 

Rent and Taxes - • - - - - 54 * O 

Tithes, at 4s. per acre '- - - - 12 O O 

Hterest'of capital, &c. - - - - 20 O 



234 Q 

I w ■ 



CEEDITOR. 

*■ - •-« «■ ^0 V 

Ciop^ at 25 busheH^ per acre - - -300 O 



l^ou n^i^Third year. Seeds (sawn lastyemr with ihc 

iarley,) now cut for hay^ 

DEBTOR. £. f. A 

Ray grasB^ 120 bushels « « - - 36 O 

Honeysuckley 240/tfr. -• • --IftO^O 

Broad cloyer^ 720/&. - - • - 18 O d 

Milled hop^ 300/6. - - - --850 
Mowing and harresting^ at 7s. per acre - 21 O O 

Tythe, at 2s. 6(i. • - - - ^' 7 10 i^ 

Hent and Taxes - - - « - 54 O ^ 

Interest of capital^ &c. • r •* ^ 90 

■ ■*■■ 
176 15 tl 



CJREDITOa. 

Prodace> 90 ton^ a^ si. per ton - - • 270 ^ 
No. 18. '^Fourtk year. Fed of. 

DEBTOR. 

Rent^ tytlie^ taxes^ and interest of capital as 

ia No. 17. - - - - - - 81 10 O 



CREDITOR^ 

Return^ at 2/. per acre - - - -120 00 

No. 19.-^i«/?A year. Wheai. 

DEBTOR. 

i^Ionghing once - - - - -300 

Sowing and harrowing - - --120i9 

Seed, at 8s. per bushel - • - - 60 O 

toeing, at 4s. per acre - - - - 12 O 

Reaping, at 6s. 6dL per acre - - - 19 10 O 

Carrying and ricking - - --100O 

iThreshing, at 3s. per quarter - - - 16 17 ^ 

Deliverinjg. - - * . . - - "5 i^ tl 
Reataadtax^ • «...«. • 54 



A « 



7S MPBNCE 'Afm YHOfltl^ 

Tythed, at ds, per acre -« • i *. - iq ^ o -^ 
Interest of capital^ 8cc. - - ' * -. £q q q 

257 19 6 

CREDITOR* I ' ■ .' ■ ■ 1 .1 ■ .1 1 

Prodiic^i 112 quarters and a half, at 5/. 45. 

p^r quarter - - - ^ .. s^ q ^ 

No, 90.r*»^ixth year* Qat$. . 

DEBTOR. 

Ploughltlgomce, sowing & harrowingin seed 49s O 

Seed, 300 basbel, at 3s.- per bushel ■ -* . •» 45 O 

Mowing, harvesting, carrying, and ricking 27. O 

Threshifig> at Is* Sd. per quarter 

Kent -* - ■ •*- • -i' , 

Tythe, at 3s. per acre * . - 

Taxes - • r- • - 

Delivering - * - - 

• ■ 

Interest of capital, &c. - ^ 

CREDITOR. 

Produce, three quarters per acre, at 1/. 4s. 

p^r quarter - - - " - - - 216 

RECAP IlVLATION. 

DEBTOR. CREDITOR^ 

Fii;^tyear,ex- Expenditure 

pcnces - 222 10 of crop -^ 210 O 

Second ditto 234 Produce - 300 

Third ditto - 176 15 Ditto - - 270 O 

Fourth ditto 81 10 Ditto ^ - 120 O . 

Fiftii ditto - 257 19 6 Ditto - - 360 Op 

^ixih ditto - 213 17 6 Ditto - ^ 2l6 

11«6 11 6 147.6 9 



- II 


5 





- 45 








- 9 


O 


e 


- 9 








- 5 


12 





- -ap 








S13 


17 






kkttntiE AND PRotitii. ^ 
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Hie expences here charged to the farmer for plongh- 
ing and harrowihgy are according to the usual rate of 
hire ; but as his team may sometimes be hringiog in ' 
money for work done for others^ the actaal expences 
will be considerably lower thaa here stated. 

la the Vale> on two crops «nd fallow, a team of fiMr 
horses will be nearly employed as follows : 

On the fallow year^ three ploughings to twenty acres, 
one for wheal: apwiag and one for beaus, making, tft 
the whole the same as ploughing one handred ac«aiu 
.This will employ one hundlned and thiitjr flays ^ leasts 
jbesides harrowipg^ whkib may be estiaiateA at fifiaeft 
move. Fifteen 4ay« more ivill probiiiily be ^lyplajwrf 
in carrying the.<K>ra hoaie« and as maHy oi^ieio 
market* Six days i^tute d^ty 4i|>on the roadie f iftem 
days fpr fetclMlig:)Oo^ or other fut^ Twenty days,ait 
die dung cart^ and iftftQep £ar 4tfifoffesQen.operatio|is.<#f 
ibefarni. The account adU then stand t)Hi»*r^ ' • 

Ploughing - . • . - ldO\^%, 



Harrowing, &c* 


- - 


15 


Carrying corn 


- 


15 


Carrying to market - 


- - 


15 


Statute duty 


' ^ 


6 


Fetching coal, &c, - 


- . 


15 


Carrying dung 


- 


20 


Sundries 


- - 


15 


• 




e3i 



Which, deducted from 313 working days, Icares 8^ daj*?, 
a great part of which, itiay, in almost all situations^ be 
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employed for hire ; makings faoweverj all due allowftDoes 
for hindrances by weather^ &c. a drawbaek of 40/* at 
feast may be made on the expences of maintaining a 
^m of four horses; which I state at 106/. 12s. a yean 

Font horses at 4$. per week for 52 weeks * 41 12 
Carter and boy - - - * - 50 O 
Tax, shoeing, &c- -• - --15 00 

106 12 

Bedact profit of hire » # •« * 40, O 

66 12 



66r. 1^. divided by 100, gives somethiftg more tbati 
I3». per acre. 

In the foregoing calculations, the whole land is snp« 
posed to be employed' on one kind of clx>p; -which 
•hi': fact is if ot the case, tfiongh the result is 'the same 
wh€fth€?r, .for instance, in two crops and fallow, Ae 
crop of wheat and beans be estimated as growing oh 
the whole in each of two years, or whether twenty acres 
be in wheat, twenty in beans, and twenty fallow, in 
each of die three years ; because sixty acres of each are 
grown, and sixty acres are unproductive in the fallow, 
year. . 
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i AGGONS used in hnsbandr^r are chiefly with nar- 
tDW wheels, drawn by^four or Hyr horses, and carrying 
from two to three tons. Tliey are either fiill bed- 
fed, or with three quarter beds: the former have the 
lldvantage of a greater length of bed, but are not so 
convenient for turning ; the latter, though diminished 
\^ size, has the conveuicnce of locking the fore wheels^ 
$fid turning in almost as narrow a compass as a chaise, 
B contte4UCnce of the bed being hollowed out on each 
ide^ near the middle, to admit the exterior part, or feJ- 
:s of the fore wheels. Both waggons are capable of 
garrjing nearly the same weight, though the foniier, 
iieing deeper Id the bed, is somewhat better adapted for 
^e carriage of heavy articles, such as hags of corn, Sic. 
r-or the purposes of harvesting, or carrying hay and 
Jraw, their length and vvidih are increased by light 
^ladders" before and behind, and a similar contrivance 
' rathes" the whole length of the $idcs. The ladders 
Ue put on and takea off at pleasure, in both kinds ;. 
but the side additions are generally fixed, except in the 
^ait bedded, which are in Use on the western side of 
e Severn ; in these they are made removeable, ao as 
^ leave the bed quite naked. 
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Carts are osually made with six inch wheels, or more, 

' to go on the lands. There is nothing particular in their 

i fcnn, or new in the improvement of ihem, except it be 

** the mode of adapting them on Email farms to the pur- 

< pose of harvesting, by the occasional addition of lad- 

^ liers and rathes. In tb£ lot^'er part of the Vale, they 

are called dung-pots ; and, in the Forest district, when 

drawn by oxen, wains.' 

The dray is a very useful carriage on pasture grounds, 
{tarticulaHy £oc carrying thorns, &,c. It consists of 
two strong side-pieces, into which four or five cross bars 
are ntbttisedj lo m to tYiaJEC the width four or Bve feet. 
This frame ie supported bj four pillars, let into two 
othet tadc pieces, whiuh raise it about eighteen inchM 
from tlic ground. The loner pieces, or Bides, are curved 
in front, and moniHet) into the upfter ones ; thus male 
teg tlie fore part of the dray not unlike the bow of a 
boat. Near to each eml of the upper frame, before and 
behind, is made a routid or square hole, or curved irons 
driven into the Bides lo receive four uptight stiik^i, be- 
tfreen which the thorn8,^c. are loatled eight or ten fe« 
high. These carriagcB tVriv: with ease over the j>asitire 
Unde, without ilijutiiig or muking abj material indeBN 
ing io the ttitf. 

Ploughs. The old plmigh, with oce wheel, and Hhort- 
aned in the beam, te mostly used on the Cotswolds, 
ifaough the doul>l«-t\irtow ploagh, moving whli tiro 
wheele, is gaining [^I'iiutid, and mnch recommended for 
second ploughings sad s4iniaf!;s, &c. With four horses, 
OQ level ground, thk latter plougli will ea«ily manage 
two acres a day. 

TfaeBeverston plough, invented by Mr. TiigweH, wfrli 
one wheel, is much esteemed in ilie lower pnrt of the 
couuty, but rarely used on the bigher Culyinlia, booxass 
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Ifte numeroHS atonea vrliich lie on the surface inftrrupt its 

y course, better preserved by the common ploagh*. 

I light lands, unmixed with stones, and not inucR 

n on the gurfuce, this plough is highly valnable. ' 

Throughout the greatest part of the Vale, where th^ 

soil is strong, the old Hwing-ploiigh is retained ; and U 

U (Opposed that there is little room for improvement. 

m^ The ham mock -plough, used on the R^dands, diflers 

^Hfet liule from it in principle, except in being shorter 

* fthd more compact; yet, though the power is lessened 

by the shortening of the lever, the plooghman swings it 

about with ease at the land's end, 

L' 'TTie'skihi-plough, with a share thirteen or fourteen 

Kehes wide, is used on the Cotswolds with great ad- 

TOitage: it tarns the tnrf completely over, and will 

Ish two acres a day, with two hordes. 
»"'The skim-and-go-deep plough pares off the turf, and 
mmediatcly covers it with four inches of mould, or 
irore, if required. It moves with one wheel, and is 
fed with peculiar advantage, where the land abounds 
1 knot grass- These two ploughs are the invention 
f Mr. Radway, of Cirencester. 

""The reVoiviny-ploiigli, invented by Mr. Lumberl, of 
Wick Risslngton, turns all the furrows one way. 
'-Mr. Robert Emmerson,of Shipton Moigne, has con- 
ttrfved a machine for the cultivation of land, which, 
(bough perhaps capable of improvement, promises to 
He of great advantage to tlje fanner, as, with it, land 
nay without any other instrument be completely pre- 
pared for the reception of the ^ed, and more effectu- 
imy than by any other set of instruraenls now in geiier 
rel use in that neighbourhood, a,t a ypry reduced^ pps- 
BHynot above one-third the usual. expenee. Iionswei's^ 
8 fiir aa appears from considerable e.tperience of its 
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uses, the whole end of pluDgh, drag, aad barrow : will 
go over five acres m seven hours, with five horses, on 
wheat or clover stubble, at two or three inches depth; 
the sameaseqoad lime, at five laches; and the land 
frill then be finer than with three stirrings with the 
plough. Its use, however, as a plough, will much de- 
pend on the question, in what degree it is necessary, 
in ploughing, to turn over the furrow ; as, though it 
Stirs the land completely, and makes clean work, yet it 
does not turn it over, for want of a mould board : it is 
therefore of the nature of a scuSer, rather than a 
plough. 

Driiling-machines of different descriptions, are in 
use, though not universally. Most of the cultivators 
are sensible of the advantages resulting from thi:s capb* 
tal agricultural improvement ; but in the Vale, the 
tenacious nature of ihe clay, unless in favourable sea- 
sons, impedes the operations of (he drill-plough. 

Lumbert!s under^iound-draining-pluugh is macb 
oscd. Sec chap. 12. ^ect. J, 

The eil-rake, on some parts of the Cotswolds, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of ISorihleacli, used at 
liay-harvest, and with barley and oats, has surae advan- 
tages over ihc connnoii form. It carries from eighteen 
to twenty-six teeth, twenty inches, or more long, 
sharpened at the point, and increasing in size towards 
the rake head, into which they are rivetted. This in- 
Btrument is drnggedby women and children, after them, 
by a long handle, wiih little difficulty, as being lightly 
made, and the points being curved, do not entangle 
'against the ground. It taki:s a sweep of more than 
four feet, and saves trouble and time ; but, being chiefly 
Applicable to level land, will probably not be introduced 
into general use in the Vale. 
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•* The drag, or harrow, does not differ from that of otbef 
{flaces ; the size is ndapted to the different purposes for 
which it is wanted. 
^'The scofflcr is an mstramcnt of the drag kind, used 

B the Hills. The " tines," or ironsj Instead of being 

-aight and square, are flattened to on edge, and 
lUrved at the point: they rather cut than tear the soil; 
bd, being placed in a triangular form, divide the sod 
ito numerous small pieces. They arc particularly 

leful on li^ht lands, where much ploughing is sup- 
ibsed to be injnrious. 
' IV in no wing-machines, on impiuved principles, and 
prions construction, are used on many farms, both oa 
Be Hills and the Vale, and seem likely, in a few years, 
J take entire place of the old winnowing-fan. 
' Threshing-machines are found in few places, the ex- 

!lice being an unconquerable objection to their gene- 

1 introduction. The following account of an active 
bd intelligent cultivator, of Winterbourn, Mr. Ebene- 
it Ludlow,* is a strong testimony of their utility. 

" My threshing-machine was put up by a Scotch- 
tan, of the name of Geekie, now living near Bridport, 
i DorsL'lshire. It threshes and winnows about five or 
k sacks an houi', on an average ; it is worked by eight 
Iten, and reqaires the attendance of three men, (one 
i> liand up to the feeder, a second to move the straw, 
and a third to attend the winnowing,) and a boy to 
drive the OTicn. A chafi-cntter is attached to the ma- 
chine, which requires a woman, when it is in work. 
' corn is threshed ninch cleaner than any in the 

(rish by hand, as the farmers have admitted; and 

' Sincethe writing of tliis paragraph, Mr. Ludlow has left the 
a he occupied in Winterbourn. 
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widi regard to comparative cheapness, I can, witlmit 
goiag iQtoaiiy complicated calculation of the opporti* 
nities of markets, say decidedly, that I can thresh ray 
pom bf the machJDe, at lesa than half the expencc of 
^ing it hy hand. The expence, includiiit^ buildings, 
find attaching a cyder-mill and chaff-cutter, is abotft 
SOO/.'* 

: These machines are too costly for middliag &rin«c(: 
for general use, the expence must be lessened ; sni^ 
where thatching is practised- it is an important busiaest 
tohave Ihe straw as lilt le injured iis possible, which is not 
the ease with the thieshl tig- machines on a large scale. 
One of the latter description has been invented by 
Mi. Lumhert, and is said to answer the pui-poses re- 
quired very well. It is w<»:l£ed by one boi'se, and the 
pricv is from 25 to 40 guineas. 

, The old wooden- ro He IS are in common use, but tlose 
pf cast iron are daily being introduced. One, in particu- 
lar, first made under the direction of W r, Rogers, of 5o.\- 
cote, in the parish at' Withingion, inereases fast oh the 
Cotswotds. . It preserves the shape and size of tlje old 
roller, hollow, and twenty inthaa hi diameicv: cora- 
jnon shafts are fitted to it, secured at each centre by 
iron pins. Every foot in length, weighs a liundj-ed 
weight, and it is six feet long; so that the weight aod 
price are readily ascertained. Some ar£ fitted up willi 
Wo small iron bars, rising from each shaft, at the 
centre, which carry a cross bar, so near to ibe surface 
of the roller, as to scrajie off all the dirt, weeds^ &c. 
which are collected in its progress. 

Radway's chaff-cutter, with two knives, is a power- 
ful tinachine, and does a great deal of work, expediti- 
ously and well. Three women are employed, on&tu 
keep it in motion, and two others to feed ib Thcg 
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work Toy tures ai the ditfereot l>i'aac1>e«, and are b^I* 
to cut sufficient chaflT for eighty oxea a day. It it $oi4 
by the Qiak^ at Cir«ac«st£T. 

Luwbert's cbaiT-cutter, nith foBr ltuv«i, ii a xesg 
useful macliine, where still greattf expcdoion i& isr 
quired. Price 25 gwinens. 

The ruiining hand-boe mokes «peody and good worit 
on lifi;iit lands. The iron plate, or " shoe," fixed to • 
handle about six feet long, is adapted in breadth to tfaa 
widtli of the drills; it is brought to a point at the end* 
and has a ridge of iroR . rising gradually from abovt ao 
iaeh of the point, aad keeping the saBtediitsocc eabgth 
t^^es, hy whicit the mould is thrown off to the roou wf 
the plants. U is pusli^ forward by niucular strength, 
and 13 raised trom the ground by a small wheel ebwtt 
eighteen inches diameter. With this iasUutoeDt a jnoo 
will easily lioe two acres a day. If the land is much au- 
Doyed with liiistle, it is proper first to cut them oS with 
•'spud-hook'^ {small paddlei)^«r ^aw tfwai, as they are 

iiid to embarivss the opvalMi in a %iAu]^ degree. 

The [histte-drajmi? » "i ij Iilrf|llinmi|i|ii1ii for the 
KtirjKition of the serratnl» orve/isis. See ^hap. 12. 
iect-4. It isa wooden forccpsj between two and three 
Set long, with six blunted teeth on the lower ends of 
iach ann, fitted to eack other : between these the ihistle 
8 held tiimly. as near the gfound as possibtc, and willi 
~^reat ease and e.vpedilion drawn out, with a .consider- 
able length of root. 




This instrument has not yet been much introduced 
bto the practice of this county, being in the hands of 
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& few individuals, who jiist procured it from Wiltstiire; 
bat, from the facility and effect uf its operations, will 
undoubtedly gain ground in a county whose lands tire 
^o much petitered with this troublesome weed. It is uaw 
made at Stonebiiuse, price 2s. 

The cradle-scythe is used in the Vale for cutting 
beans. Two wooden teeth or prongs, sharpened at the 
end, of the same length ajid curve with the scythe-blade, 
•re fastened into an upright, which is fixed od the end 
of the handle, and iiept to its place by two iron rodi; 
one hooked to the blade about eighteen inches from the 
blunted end, and the other at the same distance on die 
liandle : the prongs are aUo kept in th^ir places, at 
about twelve inches apart, by small bars of iron . Tins 
prepared, the scythe lay^ the stalks regularly aadeveii 
OQ the ground, and with liitle trouble, readji fur binding. 




The only addition being to the blade, the hand) 
not here represented in true perspective, that the q 
paits might be better seen. 
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INCLOSING, FENCES, AND GATES. 

JL HE advantage bf inclosing waste, and laying into 
severalty coinmon field lands, have been so clearly 
proved by experience, that, in spite of the heavy er- 
pences attending the present mode, a great deal has 
been done within the last forty years, in comparison 
of what had been done in more early periods. The 
first Act of inclosure in this county, was 6f Farming- 
ton (12 Anne)> in 1714, and the only one during that 
reign. In the following^ reign, thf e& parishes were 
inclosed ; in the reign of Gebrge II. eleven ; and, in 
the present reign, more than seventy Acts have passed 
the Parliament fot inclosing, or laying into severalty. 
See chap. 15. sect. 8.' 

By these proceedings, the landlord and occupier 
are benefited; the former in an advance of rent, the 
latter in the increase of crops. On the Cotswolds, 
hi any thousand acres are brought into cultivation, 
which before were productive of little more than furze 
and a few scanty blades of grass. In the Vale, by the 
inclosure of common fields, lands have been laid to- 
gether, and rescued from the immemorial custom or 
routine of crdps— -wheat, beans, and fallow; and the 
farmers have found, to their great advantage, that 
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ta a3brd depth of soil for the n>aU, willratit mchin;; 
Ibe stiighated water; «□<! tlius, little more than half'tlic- 
I^Dd is enifilojed w auy useful purpose, tliuiigh It pru- 
;|N>rtiontttc quantity of seed and labour has bct?n ex' 
glided on the whole. Oa adjoining Lmdi, iii nn in- 
Jdnsed state, the dilferi^nce is evident ; the driiins being 
^en, ilie redundant water is carried off, and the whole 
Kill left in u mellow, healthy, and piotlucti*acandition. 
*;■ 4. Turning on the head and fore-land*, is another 
^eat incoRTenieoce. These and the long-lands ara 
taually the property, and in the occupation of different 
^rsoDs ; and as the occupier of the latter is not obliged 
Ua plough or eiop nt any definite time, it of^en liftppens, 
i^at by the negligence of a sloTcnly farmer, llie head- 
bnds, which are the best in the held, as being raised 
iliigh, and kepi dry by the furrowe of the other lands 
riying below them, arc traApled by th^ cattle, and lorn 
I hy the plough turning-opftn thetii, just at the time when 
the eeed is epronting, and in that teadet state most sus- 
ceptible of injury. 

ij. By the inclosttre anti toiiMtrion of waste lands. 
.population must in eome degree be «nironraged; and 
this should BpecHie as one among the motives and etid 
wi' inctoiing. To obtain corn from waste lauds, smd 
tent t<> Tibtuin people I'loni the corn, is to rest Eaiished 
with the incans wtiiiout the end. 

On these accounts, it ie greatly to be desired, that one 

genenJ and uniform plan, less clogged with expence?, 

were sanctioned by an act of the legislature. I am well 

}Bware, that the subject has bad the consideralion of 

Hborae intelligent and public spirited gentlemen, and 

jidotibt not but that their unremitted attentions will 

I jcventnully conquer th« difficulties which at pfcsent prc- 

y^L-nt the full effect of their intenliuns. Posterity, how- 

«¥er, wiU^scarccly believe, that tjic c.\peiicesof iiiclos- 
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; 1000 acres, without taking in the subseqa^nt cflsb 
of fences and buildings, amounted to 4,500/. io the 
year 1793 ; which waa rbe fact in the parish of Turley. 
Great as may be the future advantages of an i adosaie, 
tbis operates as an obstacle to the general adoption of 
the plan. It ia probable, in the instance now refemA 
to, xhic fee-simple of the land, in its waste state^ voMld 
not have much exceeded in price t!ie actnal e?cpencei 
incBrrcd. With this heavy burden, however, attached 
to it, the diange has been in favour of the landlon^ 
i^tebKirt, and public. Land which before was ooljr rs* 
Ified for a few miserable ehcep depastured upon it, ao^ 
sften subject to rat, is now in a state of profitable euU 
tivBtion, eagerly rented at 30s. an acre, and addidg 
gtyxX) busbcis of cora at least to the stock of the nur- 
'■ Jiet annually, or some produce equal to it. In a recent 
iocIoBuce of Staverton and Boddington, the weight of 
CKpence, and ceinplaiats of delay, have been consider- 
ably tightened and removed, being less than SOs, per 
■ere, by entrusting the management to one comiiiis> 
jHoner, instead of three. Independent of expencei an 
fidvanta^e attends this mode in point of time, which 
much recommends ii. A single commissioner, having 
r )io one to consult as to ihe time of meeting, can pro- 
[ Jteed with the business whenever he pleases, and need 
aoi wait the convenience or slow deliherations of others. 
m ja the choice of this commissioner, all parties, in 
I JKKtion to their degree of interest, should have i 
1 Hvd, if possible, be umuiimously agreed ; and here j 
tuj's iifi'T the ETfifit difticnlty of the plan. As, howe^ 

uutL'h public good di^pends upon it, any melha 
lk:f 'itn^tibhing it is li'iiii' ihnn none. 

iraii ActKiflnclosure. it might perhaps be pr 
» it ytimiti cei-tuiiily be equitable, to relieve the 
wroj which wcigha on small proprietors, in a deglj 
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not proportioned to the advantages they derive from 
them : for it should be remembered^ that .tlie ezpeitce: 
of fencing a small allotment^ is considerably greater 
than that of a larger one, ac€<Mrding to the quantity; 
that is, a square piece of land containing ten acres, 
vill cost half as much as forty, though only of oiie-; 
fourth value* This disproportion occasions much re- 
luctance in the class of proprietors before mentioned:; 
and though it is frequently overcome by the superioc 
influence of the great landholders, yet the injustice of 
it cannot but strike the considerate mind with con- 
viction. 

An. objection is frequently made against inclosures^ 
particularly of common fields, that the end is defeated 
bj the conversion of tillage to pasture. This, however^ 
much depends on the price which the respective ar ticlet 
of produce bear in the market; for the farmer will in- 
variably raise that crop or stock which he conceives will 
make him the best return : one great objept, however,r 
of inclosu^e, will at any rate be obtained— an imprpveA 
and more productive state of cultivation in some way 
or other, and, whatever may be the views of the farmer, 
they must ultimately tend to the public good« 

METHODS OF INCLOSING, AND MATERIALS USED. 

r 

New inclosures are fenced round with a double range 
of post and rail; adjoining, but within the outside^, 
range, a ditch is made, and the soil thrown on the in- 
terior bank, on whicli are planted quicksets of white- 
thorn (jcrat{£gm ox^acaulhia), in a single or double 
row; the latter is the best: in forming the bank, th(^ 
turf which has been pared from the top of the ditch is 
laid inverted on the outside edge, and the loose mould 
thrown on the inside, to make a bed for the plants : the 
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^antation is kept ctenti from weeds for some yenft/ 
and tjie biuilc occ^asionally repaired. Under this mo- 
asgeaieni. ihe liedt^e may be thrown cpvxi in seven 
years, and will be aiifikiently sirong to proteet the iii- 
cioiure. Bptween tlie sets and interior frnre, in left a 
BpAce ■'( ihrpe or four feet, tor ihe pfltpose nf preve«t- 
idj catiic from reaeliing over, and biiing the lending 
^outB', on ihie vacant spfK'0 potatoes arc often plunted; 
liie mmpant stalk, however, pf this plant generally ejc- 
ienefi lo the sets', and prevents the lower branches 
feomthrowingwnt, thereby greatly injuring, if not ruin- 
ing, the young hedge. It is better to lose the trifling 
sdvantsge of Buch a crop, and keep the ground dog 
tnd t'ieaned, lha« rHO tha haKai-d of spoiliiig the whole; 
^ndtbe landlord would do well to prohibit the practice 
Altogether. 

The white-thofn plants arc eithertalten from tbe tsw 
tti-y, where they have been raiaed from the berry, or 
gathered in tbe woods. The former shouid be of fijur 
*r five yen ra growth, and are, it is said, tbe better for 
having been onee beft>re transplan'.ed from the aecd- 
fced : this, however, ia seldom the case with (luick sup- 
plied from tbe gardener's nursery. Ol^ecPions areiuudc 
to wood plants; but if care be taken in the selection 
of them, they may be used with great advantage; ihc 
usual imperfection is want of fibres on the taproot, 
And in thu case they cannot icake the desired pro- 
giess: they are sometimes also of stunted groivth, and 
are then of little valuo; for, being diseased, 
time Mil be ioat before thev recover. N ursery-quie^ 
ue suld at \2s. and wood-plants at Qs. per thonsia 

At the lime of planting, they are cut down I 
or t.io buds, and plnced rather in a sloping sitna-' 
tloM iu tli« bunk ; aumetimes almost hvriioatulj ffhlt 
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Nc^i^ he^ds on the edge of the hank, and the roots 19^ 
both cases towards the interior fence. The incniiv«- 
nience of horizoRtnl plantiog is, that in tlie winter, 
from fiost, and in the summer, from rain, the slope of 
the hanlc moulders away, and leaves a considerable 
fart of the plant exposed. The better practice is, to 
set the plants si.\ inches within the bank, and tbus 
ituvc room Fur the wasting soil to be restored, and kept 
clear from weeds, which is essential to <i good liedge ; 
the hoe in general is sufficient fur this purpose ; but if 
bind-weed (convolvulus arvtnsia) grows among the 
plants, it should be hiind drawn ; in any other way, it 
Ivould be vain to attempt eradicating it, without ma.- 
terial injury to the lower shoots. 

To be full and close at the bottom, is the first cha- 
racter of a good fence; it is therefore usual, at two 
years' growth, either to cut the aiioots off near the 
ground, and every spring afterwards to reduce it wiih 
the shears, so as to suffer it gradually to advance in 
height; or at six, seven, or ei^bt years, to " plash" or 
■I'^lay" it; that is, to cut off every other stem nearly at 
e ground, and lay the others in an angle of forty-five 
Rgrees, having' fiist cut tbeni nearly through at the 
^me distance a» the rest from the bottom, to make 
capable of taking the required position; or, 
p'irdl/, to cut off every other stem, or nearly so, as be- 
Dte, and the rest of different heights, according to the 
juality of rhe hedge, so as to keep the fence three or 
lour feet high; in all cases, the ditch and bank are to 
i repaired, to guard the young shoots from being bit- 
Kn off by cattle. Each of these methods has its ad- 
tentages; fcirt nnich depends on the intention of thtf 
Ibnce, and sl;iil of the workman. Cy the first, the 
Ige is carried up witSi a regular, bushy, and almott 
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impenetrabie body progressively to the required heigbt; 

It is, however, jiroductive of no thorns for the supply 

of decayed fences, and therefore Jess calculated for the 

, jiae of the farm, than gardens or sraall plantations, 

I where neatness and strength only are consulted. 

By the second, which ia most usually practised, a 

, strong hedge is raised, thougn the bottom is often ihin 

and faulty, in consequence of the juices having been 

carried to the higher branches, and the shoots whicli 

I jre laid down are apt to die, and leave the hedge 

'incumbered with dead wood, or, if they live, throw out 

ihcir shoots only at top ; the chief dependence being 

fln the produce of the stumps near the ground : with 

tifiis management, however, the fence immediately bfrr 

comes ii secure one. 

By the third, if the stems are picked out with skill, a 

[• capital fence maybe made, and a great supply of thorns 

\ obtained, which, on old inclosed farms, is an tmportaDt 

I object. It is, however, in some degree, subject to tbe 

} fame disadvantage as the tbrnier; by being left to grow 

^■ao many years in its own way, the side-shoots tail at 

tottom, where the principal strength is required. 

The elm (ulinits canipeslris) is never planted pur- 
I posely ibr a hedge, though, in the Vale, where this tree 
is reproduced from the bid stools in abundance, a toler< 
I able hedge is often formed from the innumerable shoots 
I which spring up, where a. tree has been cut down ; and 
L as these shouts will bear the shears well, they may he. 
I formed into a hand:>oine fence, but never can make a 
f strong one. 

Tbe black-thorn (prKHUS spinosa), though seldom 
planted for tbe purpose, has many good qualities ia 
common with tlie wbite-lUoru, and one cxduiively : it 
seldom, if ever^ blights, which is the case, loore or ]sfs^ 
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with the other, in the most favourable seasons: hence, 
quick-hedj^s are often disfigured with lime-wash, to 
prevetit the attack of blight or insert. It is, however. 



too ojien and s 



;ling in iu branches to make a good 



hed^e. The same obsei'vations applj to the buUace 
(pTutius iasititia). 
These, together with the hazel (eoriflut avellana), 
ig-wood (comns mas), marsh-alder (betula ahui), 
imon eider (sambvcu^ nigra), and some other inter- 
ixed with briars, are principally found in old hedges } 
It none possess any great power of test-itance, and 
erefore are seldom planted. The hazel, indeed, by 
e temptaiion of its fruit, defeats the intention, as do 
ime olhcrs which have been recommended, among 
fhich arc chesnats and medlars. 
Tlic chesmit (fagus castanea), as a tree, is very valci- 
ile : for the purposes of building, it is scarcely ioferiot 
oak, grows faster, and bears a superior fruit. Acorns 
e eaten only by swine; chesnuts are a favourite and 
itritious (bod for men, and many beasts; but this tree 
akes a bad fence. 

Medlars fmfspi7«jgcrm«nico J, might be raised in great 
tantities, by being engrafted on white-lhom stems; 
it the hedge-row is an inconvenient situation for 
em : it is bad policy to increase temptations to theft; 
le idle among the poor are already too prone to depre- 
ition, and would be still less inclined to work, if every 
dge furnished the means of support. 
The practice of planting timber-trees at all in hedges, 
liable to objections ; for if the tree be left to take its 
:ural growth, which is the best mode of raising good 
Lfaer, the lower fence is ruined by its shade and dnp- 
igs ; or if they are cut up, and shredded into naked 
(les, or pollarded for the sake of lop or fire-wood, die 



IwL A^ bettec ^w ^ to assign certain $pots on an 
f .egtate tqr ibe purpoiie oi" rijisUig iimt)er-lree3 oaily : thji 
E vouid evonlyally be no wasle of land, because die gr^ 
i $r com growing "^a'" the httjgcs, whicb are filled wjili 
j'ltimberor fruit-trees, is worth little or ngitiing : in th(s& 
f Bfi)all itidosurpsj at tlie aqgle of a field, fqr iastaaee, 
^ t[ie trees, miglii ti^lie vlieir naturiil growiti; ?in4 thjs 
^.^puld be uiDi^ I'^l'id ia consequence of thejf b^g 
flan^d in dumps, and prutect^. 

If, hl>wever> the old mode of pLaatiiig in l^cdge-rowf 

K ^ coijlJn^ed, Uu; asli ^cems bust adapted to ihe purppse, 

' ■ jbe timb;^f is in.^oare respect^ superior ^p ^Im, and in v^- 

fious casf:^ uadul wl^eie the otiier cannot be applied i ia 

w^ur»bility, it almost rivuls tlie oak, and Lq its girowth ii 

' ifnpiQVC(l by boiug kepi to a single stem, the only mode 

l^f treatmpot on wliich trees ought to be a^^i[^d inU 

j|^iIgt>-iows at alt, but wbidi few othei' tfae^ wiUbeu* 

k ^'he opjl^ ftcd beech, partial Uuiy, when ^ Iftige as to 

pjiecoiif^l^^t-k^'pod;«:emt«b^iimcb injui^ by tbe)o# 

■of their side-branches; a relardalioo «f Sfplv^U is UlC 

jmmE^aLe elVe^;! i .ind >i>i£ ^ii>.i^> tiv^t tbe o^ if^Ul iioi 

thrive gikr tUls operation, for ten yepts,; ?incl ^f |he 

tlin^ though app;^remiy aufferiiig l^sa, i^ i^ liotvaya 

observed, lliai the tiaesc aad soundest trefs ave ttiQse 

.whidj have becu most left to their naUical growib. 

In the I'l^e^t disfrict, the bolly (iii;jf. ni^ui/'otium} 
grows naturally^ and^ though much neglccte4> seems 
cupabje of b(-''ug planted wifh great ac^v^Ungf for 
hedges. Whei^ it bss hqpp.«ne4 ^9. grotv uniqul«Bl«d 
in il;e hedgj;-rows, it I'orins an iropeiietr^ble (1^4^, 
and, bfjicg »D evergreen, is btrautiiiil in it^ ^[^^vapcc 
through ^11 seasoxts. The mode of raising ^\u^ sJut%t5 
ihetaiUie as i% wbfte- thorn, iioju berries; U bears. (be 
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knife enually well, is liaWe to no damage from b>iglit 
or the cropping of cnllle, add is iiifeHor to the quick- 
Bet only in cjoickneM of growthj ^hiSi, ilbVeWr,' it 
compensates t>j durability. . i- , ■ . ■" 

Oil the Cotswolds, the gPiieral ffloA^ bf' f^nciti^Uli 
iliclosure, is With stone-walls ; plenty of niitlrrials for 
Tfbich are io be had with litifi* frotllile, This is an tin- 
prod octt^ fence, and coniintially in nctd of repair, fts 
being genei'ally put up *ithonl lime or bttiei" ci^m'ent. 
On some estates, qaickaels liavc been irit^d, dnd, though 
they like* a deejier soil thhh the Cotswdlds ^eherally 
afford, yet thrive tolerably well nnder good manage- 
ment. The best method is, to plilnt them hear to stone- 
walls, by which being protected from the kvetity of the 
TTealher, while young, in time they acquire hardiness to 
stand against it, and afford an useful belter to the 
cattle. 

Many plans- have been suggested to diminish the ex- 
e of protecting young hedges ; bfit it is qiiestion- 
nlp, whether any mode superior, or even equal, to 
hSnded post and rail, can be adopted ; it is stronger, and 
e durable, than any other, though certainly the most 
fxpeiislve. The following comparative statement will 
shew the difference. 

Dead hedge, 2s. per perch or lug, sii 
wiil be required in seven years:, whici 
make it 4s, 

Dry walls, four feet eight inches higl 
5s. per perch, including all expences. 

Post and rails of oak poles, from 5s. to 6s, single. 

These are the only methods worth atteutioqi in the 
r«ounty. 

The dead hedge fence is cheapest, but not so lasting 
X secure, nor can materials always be procured. 



Two sets 
therefore 



, on the Hills, 
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. Wall fencing is slrong, bat applicable only to tbe 
^otswolds, and a few places in the Vale. 
, Post and rails are the most expensive, but durable 
and secure, and, at the expiration of the term, worth 
balf the original cost. That kind of fence, however, 
.will be cheapest, which is to be found in the neighbour- 
hood where it is wanted; and, whatever the expeiu^ 
may be, it is altogether useless to plant, without pro- 
tecting the plantation against future injury. 

Fences for farm-yards, in situations where stone and 
brick for walls are scarce and expensive, are made with 
sawed oak posts, and sawed eltn rails. The posts are 
usually four feet and a half high, besides a foot and a 
half let into the ground ; and in size seven inches by 
five; the rails are eight feet long, nine inches wid^ 
and inch and half thick. Three of tliese are mortised 
into the posts, and form a very strong and durable 
fence. The workmanship is done for 8s. j)er perch. 

The five-bar gate is in general use through the county, 
and differs not materially from that of other counties. 
In the Vale, it is made of sawed oak or elm ; but on the 
Colswolds, where these materials are scarce, the gates 
are little more than strong hurdles, made of split ast^ 
or willowj with little workmanship or skill. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. I.— TILLAGE. 



T 300,000 acres are under tillage in this county. 
On the Cotswolds, it is the practice to sow their c 
on one ploughing; experience having proved, that fi 
quent ploughing on these light soils weakens the stapl 
and is productive of injury. Mr. John Haines, i 
Baunton, near Cirencester, manured and ploughed up, 
in November, a small parcel of wheat stuhble, and lef 
another portion in the same field untouched till the 5 
of February, when that was broke up, and th? i 
parcel re-ploughed at the same time, Botli receivee 
the same proportion of manure in quantity and quality 
In June, the dlsUnction was visible at a considerabtlM 
distance; tlie crop on that which had been twide 
ploughed, appeared sickly and weak in the stem < 
blade, while the other wore a healthy appearance, wai 
strong and vigorous, and, at harvest, superior In the J 
quality of the grain and abundance of the crop. 

Independent of tlie lightness of soil, which may i 
great measure be remedied by folding and trcadinM 
(chap. I, sect. 4.J, I think that the even numbCTcA^j 
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ploughings* might produce the effect complained of; 

ploughing Is intended to pulverize the soil^ and expoie 

a new^ surface to the atmosphere : the soil of this district 

is already sufficiently reduced^ and on that accoant 

alone would not require to be moved at all ; but by the 

action of the plough/' t!hte stlrfeci^^ v^hich had^ during the 

growth of the last crop^ by exposure^ inhaled the saline 

particles depositing frooi the atmosphere, is now de* 

pressed, with or without manure, to its proper situation 

for giving nourishment to the roots of the new sown 

grain ; while the subsoi)>iM%4Bg in some measure beea 

exhausted of its fertilizing principles, is raised to the 

surface, to receive a new supply from the joint opera- 

tion of the sun and atmosphere. In case of two pr fimr 

ploughin^^ the same exhausted soil js a|^p|ied tQi^ 

foots of the plants ; and, when naturally ppor ^uid ones* 

gre^ it is hardlvto he expected that twoff90<l crops can 

be raisedj.In siidcessibn, vvitVout attention to t^iis. cir« 

cumstance. In the Valcj the land is never plouflbed 

twice for any crop, but cither once as for 5ean8> « 

three times on the fallows. for wheat. Whon^ indeed, 

wheat is sown under furrow, the plough enters the land 

a fourth time, but so lightly as not to disturb the soil, 

which ha4 been turned in by the last ploughing. This 

pra^ticCji howeyer inattentive the farmer may be to the 

jprinciptes of it, is founded on the experience of sge^ 

which is generally a pretty good test to direct the ji;v^« 

ment.. 

On the clay lands of the Vale, the plough will not at 
all times work, and it i^ an important concern to catch 

* I am afware, that this hypothesis does not exactly eoinci& 
^th the opimons of some very able a^enlturdifts ; and there- 
fore it ifthere iaserccd in the te^st with much diffidence^ and opea 
}o investigation. 






that tnomftnt whidi is Itidst ftVbtiriiMfe. This klnfl of 
land stjoti bc^comes eithtr trto iVet or tbo dry loi- wort ; 
ill the first case, tlib plough clogs, ahd t\\i wliole be- 
comes mif-y fromihetrfadingof the horses; in ihelast, 
il is broke up with great difficulty, aod often im^er- 
ifecfly ptottghed ; a tery powerful team, iitrt uncom- 
monly of seven horses, is troCfUlted, v^hicK, as well as tM 
plough, are sometimes strained and injured by unusuul 
exertion and resistance. 

The strong loiims partake in lesit d^ree of these iii- 
conveiiienciea; but the light or sandy loams will work 
with ease at any tifne, According to the convftfii^tt of 
tKe farmer. 

Peaty sollS have nearly the same advantages ih point 
'6f ploughing, but require the aid of rich manure for (he 
rai^iig of good crops. 

The clay lands of the Vale are thrown up hi ridgfis, 

ufh higher than would be necessary, if proper drains 
♦ere made for carrying off the stagnant wattfr ; which, 
Borfever, is impracticable under the present manage- 
ment of the open common fields.* Where Aa ihclosurd 
has left the farmer at liberty to follow his own good 
sense and judgment, he reduces the high ridges, f fills 
the fdrrdws, and brings the surface nearer to a level ; 
the superfluous Water is collected from smaller drains 
add grips, in large receiving sewtrs ; and the deep fur- 

iwS, whit^, from redundancy of moistijre, carried 

• AitersoJiGiit feet hi^h may stand in Some of the farrows, and 

leabk toaee the top of rhe lecond ridge frum him. 
[ A great improveineat is now adopted by some sensible ftr- 
o get rid uf Ihese deep furrows i which is, by ploughing 
a small ridge between the two high ones; thisrenders the land 
fieri and more healtliy, by raising the furrows, and thereby 
al^rtr d raught for the surface water. 
H4 
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})tlle else but conch and aquatic plantej are brought 
I ttack to an equal degree of fertility with the rest of the 
^ field. The farmer is jiware of the evil, but bis hands 
*fe tied up from improvement, while the lands are en- 
tangled with each other, and subdivide^ among so 
F'lnany proprietors of different tempers, and various dcr 
grees of industry. See chap. 6. 



SECT. n. — FALLOWING. 

The practice of fallowing is still pursued in the 
Vale, though the opinion, which has for ages prevailed, 
that ^'holeifear fallows are necessary on clay lands, be- 
BJns to wear away. In the open common fields, where 
the properties are intermixed, the occupiers numerous, 
apd of course the opinions various, it is diflicult to de< 
yjate from the old custom. Prejudice, itnd an attach- 
ment to tile practice of their forefathers, stand iu the 
way of a general improvement in this respect. Small 
proprietors, perhaps of a single acre, or even of none, 
in the common fields, claim, in most parisheii, an na- 
■ limited right of common, and derive considerable ad- 
vantage. In the support of a large stock of slieep, during 
a whole winter and summer on the fallows. 'Ibus, a 
single occupier, perhaps the most inconsiderable in the 
parish, has the power of obstructing the rational views 
of the majority, and he seldom fails to exercise it. 

Much is still urged by ibe advocates of the old sys* 
tem in fivvour of frequent fallowing ; although the 
more modern farmers begin to see ihe absurdity of let- 
ting their land He so frequently unproductive. At pre- 
sent, however, this goes little farther than getting a 
" catch crop" every other fallow, or once in six q^., 
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eight yearsj according to the custom of the disiiict: 
For though agriculiural writers seem to have proved, 
that whole year's fallows are in no case necessary, yet 
a long time will probably elapse before eiihcr landlords 
<jr tenants in tlie Vale will be so far convinced. There 
is, indeedj in some parts a soil so peculiarly untraotable, 
and such a propensity to the growth of couch-grass, 
that it is somewhat to be doubled whether such land 
can be cleaned, otherwise than by the repeated plough- 
ings, harrowings, and pickings of a wholu summer, 
^yith care, however, and under a good system of culti- 
vation, this labour, loss, and e.xpence, need not be in- 
curred ot^ener than once in ten or twelve years. Sec 
chap. 16. The slovenly manner in which a great deal 
of the Vale lands is cultivated, occasions the loss of one 
in three or four crops ; and, evea under this maaage- 
meot, the land is not clean. 

When circumstances allow a catch crop, peas arc 
considered as good change for land, which htos for so 
niaDy years been planted with wheat and beans: but 
clover, vetches, or potatoes, are preferable. The almost 
inesiimalileproiiiof clover is uqiversallykDown: vetches 
form an excellent food for horses in the spring, and 
sheep in summer, preparatory to wheat, or, if not used 
as green fogd, may be seeded to advantage. Potatoes, 
besides the value of the crop, either for sale or food, 
are of great service in preparing the land for wheat on 
stiff soils.* If a good dressing of manure precedes the 
f ptHtoes, the effect is experienced more beneficially in 
" e succeeding crop, than when the wheat li sown im- 
ediatcly upon it. 

• The difficult)- of clearing the land entirely of potatoes, is th^ 
y objection to [his crop ; iti this respect, they produce as much 
ttanveiuCTiCe M the worst weeds. 




FALtbWlJlO. 

Trto frfips an<! faH6*v are tli* gefl^Ml practice in 
llie open fields below Gloucester, and three cfbpa athj 
J above : the latter syslem^ though it gains otlljr 
on* crop ill twelve yeitra, hns jCt considerable adviin-< 
ftgft over the fitat, aft it fiffbrdd a greater iaHrty «f ^d- 
iilliee,and, if thftlbe iieeesifiry, giredth^'Soiriilijife tihift 
W^eG'rfer, before ffie *an>e seed be repeated. Wh^ 
liowftv*r, tl B eonsidered ihrosgli whnt a length of 
TMrs wheaf and beans have be«n planted in cobtlAifed 
atterotttioii, whh tlie interval only of (he fsllo* year, 
HAd mil e'ttt'aordiiiary nmrtagrmem. one ik snrpri^ieti 
eithrt ai Hie fe/tifity ftf the )ahd, which, odder bo fiiflfiy 
<Ksadvimta;ie9, stiH i>rod«c'e« twetlty btisbels of wBeat, 
rif tbifty of b^Btia, oiv art acre, or led 10 dmibt MflitfUiW 
It change of crops is bo tesetittal trt fertllit^v as l«ge> 
«(»f«I^ iin«grned^ A BCId in Shiptore Moif^ile is fts- 
serEed, by the inhabitants and the teHhnt, to hftve bWh 
lor thirty ySifS, preeetling ] 800, sOrrti vi\i\\ barley, ex- 
^t ddce rfftly ttieh i'hcjtl, lind once with forrtipB. The 
*h*at (9 sftidw l*»ve rim Chiefly to strait, Jind Ijtflc 
cOrn : the average crop (Vf barley was from tnohty 10 
rwenty^fowr coslumary bushels of nine gallons and A 
half, per stntirte acre. 

The Initd is pfoHghed thrt'C times in the fallow year, 
and (Hie in eft«h of the others. The ridges arc " thrown 
ddwrt" as sooii as is convehient, in March ; about Mid- 
sttmhier, the land is ridged op, and on this the niftotire ii 
spread. In August, it is ridged or IfAen up ngain. These 
plbUghiiigs are cnllcd one follitw, two frffow, three fal. 
}a<)i; and, diirrng these ploDgbtnga, iflbclnndis foti!, 
the usual mudts are followed of cleaning it, by drag- 
ging, picking the coiithj and burning it. fioon after 
^iichacImuH, the wheat a sown on the three fallow, and 
either liglnly ploughed or harrowwl in : if pkmghi 
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■» under fiirrow," it ia again jidgtfd dp, aad a matt 
illows with a spade to "land mend;" that is, to 
knock tf" or Iny die ott^ea of the furrotvi phiii; or 
dra^ i* fintencij to tlio ude ot';lhe plough, and, ihut- 
i)^ pHrdte! Willi it, {'ortbrnii the op^rntioR t>( land 
■eoding with less trouble, but lew iiratnevs ;il5o. 
.n Oil cverj- j-ear'a land, in«*«d of Allotting, tares of 
retthes arc ot'len sown (tee next section) : tii this case. 
itne tand having been laid up high Tor the wheat, find 
hecosairily bepl high (bit attoihM winter's crop, 
k is usufll dirst to " Mit" down, that is, to rtiu the plough 
Dp and down the top of the ridge, and throw off the 
|nould on each side, thus [caving ft hollow or chanael 
iA the middle : the mould ihas thrown oul,'Ja scattered 
along ihe [and on each side, with the spade, and then 
Ifeenexi proces* is lo ridge np, which cmiipletely fills 
liultow, an<l lte«ps the land rouf>d smd ref^iar at the 
top, which, without (hi* management, would be gathered 
too much to a high, keen edge or point. 
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Oa flie rndosed lands of the Cotswolds, the general 
system is, Isl, turnips; 2d, barley, with seeds; 3d, seeds 
tK)vn ; 4th, fie same grazed with sheep and neat cattle; 
d»h, wheat; fth, oats, vetchcB, or peas: if oats, ire- 
queniTy laid down whh saintfoiti. 
. Tlirs is called " seven-fieM hushandry :" the whole of 
the lurid, however, in this rotation Is not laid down in 
Gatntfoin, but about a seventh part of the pea, or oat 
KixMitc. Thus, if a seventh part be laid dovfn at the 
end of the first rotation, that will be ready to be broken 
tipattfiie end of the second, and, of course, will not 
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again be puC to saiatfoin, till about forty-tvo 
■afterwards. See chnp. 8- sect, 2. 

On the strong lands, in the Vale below Glouc 
[]gl, fallow; ed, wheat; 3d, beans. 

J Above Gloucester, 1st, fallow; 2d, barley; 3d, beans; 
r 4th, wheat. Instead of the following fallow, sometimes 
[.tares or vetches are grown and fed off: or clover sowj 
I with the crop preceding the fallow. 

In the Vale of Evesham, clover ia sown every 
L fallow, or once in eight years ; that is, half the hoAi 
p^acd is put to seeds, which are grazed or mown the 
Fsest spring, and then seeded. An opinion prcvailsj 
ll^at land tires of clover, if more frequently repeated. 

On the rich loams, 1st, turnips, where inclosed ; 2d, 
rjiarlcy, with seeds; 3d, seeds fed off; 4th, wheat. 

On sandy lauds, as the Kyelands in the Forest 
htfict, 1st, turnips; 2d, barley, with seeds; 3d, iao\ 
t4th, giazed; 2th, wheiit; 6tli, peas, or pouse (tha(t 
rpeas and beans mixed), oi vetches alone. 

Beans are sown with peas, chiefly with the view 
■ •npporting them from the ground. On tbis land, oats' 
Lsre not sown. Another practice on these sands is, to 
I'Bow wheat on clover ley, then fallow, barley and peas. 
I Manure is laid on for the barley. The first system, 
1 Biost general. 

The fiHowing rotatioti is strongly reconimendc4 
>«n intelligent cultivator, resident at Welford, for 
•luit'Ei, gravelly soils. The wheat crops are exclude 
. I'iist, seeds after barley, to remain two years; 
eiist plough, burn and sow with turnips ; 3d, oi 
h, iniinediuEcJy after the oats are harvested, mam 
■ part, and sow with winter tares for spring food 
slicpp, and the remainder with spring tares, to keep up a 
iv^i^i^r »uccca&ina 
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ired, sow with taro'ips to support the sheep iTirou^ 
lie following whiter ; 5ih, in the following spring sow 
the whole with barley, laying down vritli seeds best 
idapted to the soil. 
The reasons for excluding the wheal crop from this 
irangement, are, first, the Dncertainty of a return 
tqual to die expeace, whicU experience has proved, 
fecomlly, the plants being frequently thrown out of itie 
:ouDd by the winter and spring frosts, an obvious con- 
bquence of the light .ind hollow texture uf the soiL 
The oat crop is recommended to precede the tarei, 
Rcause, being usually ripe early, and soon harvested, 
file latter may be sown in good time, bo as to guta 
trengtii before winter, which is of material conse- 
■nence to bring them into early use. 
p Barley follows the turnips, because they are fed ofT 
ti the spring; but do not interrupt the sowing of 
jrain, which will allow being put into tlie ground 
later than oats, or any other. 



6ECT. IV.— CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED; THEtl 
* SEED, CULTURE, AND PSODUCK. 



WHEAT. 

paration. On the Cotewolds, wheat is sown ob 
oyearsley of clover and ray-grass; sometimes, whtii 
; turnips have failed, that land is sown with wbeat. 
dlaid down with seeds, which are harrowcdiii nmonij 
eyoung wheat in spring, and aifl fit for use the foi- 
wing year. 

In case of a failure in the barley crop, ■vetches u 
^irn, which are fed olT with sheep Ibldcd on tlicjii,i 
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'sclice is cU^^H 



Ihe land U sown wiih wheat. This pfsclict 
confined to theunincUMed fields. 

Tlie manure nrises tVoin (he sheep, p'abst folded, oj 
grazing; ilie seeds; and, on one or other of thisfi preps- 
laUona, the ivheat crop principally depeods. 

Much ploughing being esteemed tLelriiBentnl, the 
bnd intended tor wheHl,ie ploughed once ouiy, as soon 
8$ it can convenieoLly be done in the Bumtner, so tliat 
a month or more may intervene before auning. i» the 
uei^bourhood of 8tuw, and other places, nhet«ibe 

bd is " tuugh," it 13 the practice, in ^ry seaaons, lo 

k plough ojie furrow and leave tine ; which is calM 

^ rieiudkiag," or " ttrit<e bnlkini;/" The land is imme- 

(liately <' scuffled," or torn to pieo«»with the Bcnflio, 

snd left in thnt state till soniog lime. 

The land at the time of powin^j; ig of'tentimM qoite 
green with weeds; and indeed #ome farmers ^ay, ihe 
greener the better. I'he future crop of wocd* ia cer- 
tainly not 60 likely to be nhandunt,- the regeitaiiiig 
weeds beinn destroyed by the drag, and no new seeds 
tnrned up for a new crop. 

On the uninclosed partsof iheCotswoIds, ibe ploogh* 
iags ure usually thre«, on a tuium^r's t'ttUour. 

In the toiyer Vafej wliest ia plajited qo a whole year's 
fallow, managed as described, chap. 7- sect. 2. 

In the Vale, above Gloucester, where wheat follovs 
ihe bean crop, no manure is u^d. If the» he time 
nl'ter the bcuns are oiF, the land ia " biii&hed," ii^uig 
cast down, then harrowed to pull out, the btua italiu 
and fillh, which are burnt: theu Uie la^ is plou^lfi4 
deep, and ridged up rfrady for sowing, 

The bean stalks, when plou^hud in, are a hariKMF 
for a variety, of in&ects, and iheiefore necesunry ,tf h« 
ili:stroy<,'d. ^ T^e cottagiars often. df AW ■'— f ^f.t,"cfrirf 
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tiieir firts : or, if tliey are to be burnl oa i\ul \ai}^, tiie 
roll is ^rawn over tlieoi, and, thus beuig brokeji) <l9VQ, 

ue easily hfougijt together with the liajfow. . , j 

COTSWOLDS. 
uFuUing in. Ihe metlioiU mpet iq use are, (accortiio^ 
Qthcbruad-cAsL system,) either below or above furf^vi, 
a the first, the laud ii ploughed about three iuchies iveg ) 

^being the opinloo, that on these U^jlit lundf, if tJiM 
^)igli wcntdeciier, the be&t pre^ATed mould Ho«Jdbc 
^ried in the sfihiock. The^eed beio^sowu, (ind.tljtM 
[puglied in, tiu; borrow j^ lightly dragj^ 0T«l'> Iv 
e secoudj llj^ seed is dragged iit wiihoiK pkMjghing I 
ud in both 99^s, it' tjie laud be light and ffioist, it Mb 
mmediately after, well trodden with sheep atui o^ter 
ttttle, with tlie view of giving firmnefs to the soil, vtd 
mitblicio; it to retain its nutritious juices. This Uead- 

Jig is soiaetimes repeated, when the wheal lirsi mviict 

Its appearance, with this diiTeienee, that dry wcalliet 
tnow chosen for the purpose. 
The drilling system is only foUowt^ii where the soil is 

- pielty clear from stones ; for, iu some pans, they lie so 
ahuiidaut and large on the sif rfacc, tljat i^ i» vefy tlijSl- 
uiit to preseivc a suaight couviie with the plough^ audj 
(ff course, to deposit th^ seed regulvrly. 

On thf declivities of tlie hillsj la th^ Vale , and Vt^ast 
district; siiqilar methods ofputiiog in are obsiCtvedi tji(t 
ill tiie two latter, drilhiig is ^very season ioi^» aiKi 
Of ore practised. Some farni^s haveobjecicdi*^ (hil- 
ling, on the Viil? laudd, on ^e^ount of rUe svfipo^rl 
nect^ity of runiiiug the plough down tlic ritl^eg, or 
leugt^ways; biicuuse tlje (ipse order in which the,fJ9,ei- 
grow iM the line, preT^at; tihe wa^ljef, icQit^ iun?ii)g 
oSX i^q the sides i tlie coAsoquCffce at' tvlfifM.^^' 
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tTie rotting of the roots; whether this be & just ob- 
jection or not, it may be obviaied by drilling across the 
ridges, whith is easily performed, when the land is ia 
a dry state, and the furrows driiined of stagnated 
water. In many parts of the Vale, wheat is set by 
hand and line, but the difficulty of getting on with the 
work at the proper season, on a large scale, for want of 
bands, operates against the general introdnction of this 
great improvement in agricuitiire. Sec chap. 7. sect. 2. 

Sort. Red Inmmas is generally sown on the Cols- 
Wolds; the seed is procured irom the challt lands of 
Berkshire, or North Wiltshire, and some Essex duns. 
On account of ihe early sowing, it must be one year old 
at least, but beyond that age, its growth is reckoned 
nn certain. 

Cone is sown, though not exclusively of lammas, on 
i' the strong lands of the Vale; and, in the Forest district, 
I "cone or red lammas, accoidiog to the nature of ibt 
soil. White lammas is in nse among a few ft 
who think that it ripens earlier, requires less fielU-l 
■and is equally productive with red. 

In the choice of seed, great caution is necessary 
especially if the opinion be well founded, that smut is 
-an original disease of the grain. The ivhcol of the 
Cotswoids is little liable to smut, and experienced far- 
mers assign two reasons ; one, the use of old seed; the 
other, sowing on stale furrow. Perhaps it may be dif- 
ficult to explain the rationale of this; yet smut cer- 
tainly does not prevail so much on the Hills as in tfae^ 
Vale, though it is found mort frequently there ihaii 
'Bierly. and, as it is supposed, from want of care 
choice of seed, or sowing too soon after ploughin] 

Th«t smnt will somerimes produce smut, is evident 
from the following fact. Some cottagers, who oc- 
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cnpy small portions of land in the neighbourhood of 
Tetbury, (which run long and mirow, in the nature of 
common field landj and adjoining to each other in the 
same field and same soil,) sowed with wheat in 1801. 
A few of these cottagers bought some smutty wheat of 
a farmer in the parish, for seed, because it was sold 
cheap ; the others sowed good seed. The first had 
smutty crops, not exceeding four bushels to the quarter 
of an acre ; the latter had a crop perfectly free from 
smut, and from eight to ten bushels on the same pro- 
portion of land, though adjoining to, and intermixed 
with, the other lands which bore a smutty crop. 

That this, however, is not always the case, appears 
from the following experiments made by myself in the 
two last years. In November 1804, I sowed three par- 
cels of wheat : the first was the half of some fine seed 
from the Cotswolds ; the second, the other half, well 
mixed and co m plea tly tagged with smut-powder, taken 
from asmiitiy ear which grew in the Vale; the third, 
was picked from smutty ears, and well tagged with 
smut-powder from the same ears. The seeds were sowa 
in drills, at a considerable distance from each other, ia 
ground that had been some time dug. They all pro- 
duced good ears, well filled, and without smut. In 
November 1803, I sowed some grains, taken from a 
quantity in the market, as black as if they had been 
shaken in soot : the ground had been dug a month be- 
fore; the wheat grew luxuriantly, and the result was 
the same as in the former experiments. Still, wbatever 
is the cause of smut, it is not prudent to risque a crop, 
on the chance of getting good corn from smutty seed. 

Where seed is suspected of being tainted with smut, 

kdie precaution of steeping, though not the practice of 

' eCotswoId farmers, is, in the Vale, with a fewexeep- 
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tions, general. Slec)>ing may not effectually cure, ei 
prevent the disease, but it fairly supposed, fruni ftap^* 
rience, to do much towards it. The smutty ^aiiu, 
flfhich are specifically lighter than the prepared wateTf 
are separated by the process ot" washing, and broughttt 
tile top ; and grains that have been " lagged," that U, 
blackened at the hairy end by the suiut-powder^ in 
threshing and winnowing, will probably be cleansed. 

The iiteep is usually made of salt and water* stioi^ 
enouj^ to bear an egg ; or stale urine, soap4eeSi with 
corrosive sublimate, or arsenic mixed with it: iaUiis, 
the wheat is immersed and Irequencly stirred ; tha ligkt 
grains are taken off, and, after twenty-four hours, soMil 
grains only are left behind: these are tlien taken oa% 
and having been dried in cold slaked lime, are itady 
for sowing. 

Independent of the possible prevention of smut, thi« 
good may arise: the nauseous or poisonous qualities ot 
the ingredients used in the lixivium, may prevent in- 
sects from feeding on the sown grain, and, during lu 
growth, continue the same protection, till the eoj is 
ripened. 

Quantity of seed. When sown broad-cast, from tw» 
and a half to three bushels pet acre; when 
about half the quamity ; and, when set by han 
more than three pecks. 

Time of sowing. On the Cotswolds, seed-time < 
menees immediately after the first sufficient fall of rain 
in August : on these soils, plentiful shoners are neces> 
sary at the time of sowing; and when the chance of 
such a season is lost, the seed lies a considerable bme 
in ihc ground without iihootii>g, for moisture soon i 
away through ihe crev ices of the sub-rock ^ ^f d if f 
drought follows a diy seed-time, tlie blade does : 
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^Dirfc sufficient streti^h to withstand the cold winds of 
winter; besides the losa sDstained from birds, vermin, 
Etiid iijsects, during its unvegetating state. Other causes 
ais ftssiglied for enrly aovring ; but all are agreed, that 
the chance is much against a good crop, unless the 
gfoiiad be well covered before October. In the Vale, 
Kovember is the most busy month for wheat sowing; 
biit, according to the nature of the land, tind kindness 
of the season, the time varies from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the latter end of December. Tn th^ highet 
parts of the Vale, whtiat may be flown itill later, And 
aoccecd; but it is not the prractice gcntirdllj fdllowed. 

Culture. In seasons [innlcularly favourable and 
growing, the wheat becomes rank in autumn ; and, to 
countervail this, or check its Rampant growth, afloctc 
of sheep is turned upon it, but not hept there long 
enough to eat o£F more than the lu,turpani leaved: the 
same plan is adDpie>d in the Vale in the spring, but fot 
a different purpose ; the sheep are here allowed to eat 
the plants close to the ground, which force the root to 
throw out a greater quantity of collateral shoots. 

Hoeing is much practised, but not 3o generally on 
the Cotswolds as in the Vale and Forest districts. On 
the former, the weeds are sometimes cut up with " spud- 
books" or paddles ; in the latter, few farmers hoe less 
than twice ; the first hoeiilg is begun as soon as the 
weatiter will allow in April, and the secoud follow* 
speedily after, that it may be compleaied before the 
wheat "tillers," and the stalks become liable to he bent 
. VC broke. Sometimes the second operation follows im- 
iSwdiately on the first, for the hoer goes down the ridge, 
Land returns over the same ground again : the weeds 
iii*ftn witlier sufficiently to shew where any have been 
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passed over; and this is perltaps the best method of 
making clcaa and effectual work. 

Hoes are of various sizes, suited to the work ; but in 
general they ace from iive to six inches ia the plate, 
with the corners rounded off. 

This work is performed by men, women and children, 
but ofttiner by the two last. It requires attentioo and 
a quick eye, at tlie same tiins to stir the surface well 
' and leave the plants at a proper distance, which most 
be ascertained by the nature of the crop, and fertility 
of the land. If the plants are left to crowd each other, 
the heads will be small ; on the other hand, should a 
distance, greater than at first might seem desirable, be 
left, yet if the land be in good condition, the plaolt 
vill have room to " stool" out, and the heads will be 
larger and more productive. Cone wheat throws oat 
more than Lammas, and will therefore allow a greater 
distance; but, on an average, six inches between the 
plants is esieemed sufiicient. 

T]i£ price depends on various circumstances-^oil, 
weather, cleanness, Stc. On the stiff clays of the Vale, 
7s. Gd, per acre, twice doing, are given : on the bills 
and sands, as low as 3s, 6d. ; and on drilled or hand- 
set crops about the same. 

If March proves a dry month, rolling is much used 
ID every part of the county ; and, by closing the soil, 
which has been hollowed up by the frosts, is found very 
much to assist ihe young plants. Even after the greatest 
care of two hoeings, charlock, or wild mustard plaoti, 
will be left among the wheat, which a good farmer 
destroys by hand-pulling, a> soon as they come into 
blossom. 

The necegsity of beeping growing plants of every 
hind clean, with any expectation of a favourable crc^j 
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being admitted, the advantages of hoeing are self-^vi- 
dent. The weeds wilh which arable lands are infested, 
are laxuriant in their growth, 'and, unless checked iu 
their early stale, generally get the better of the more 
valuable plants that are near them ; or, if of the creep- 
ing sort, exhaust the nutritious particles, and, by cover- 
ing the ground, keep up a kind of stagnant moisture 
on the surface, at the same time excluding the atnios- 
pheric iaflnence and vegetating warmth of the sun. 

Harvesting. The time of cutting wheal varies two, 
or three weeks in diflbrent districts, depending some- 
what on soil, but more on climate and exposure to the 
sun. 

On the Cotswolds, the wheat often lies on tlie ground 
more thatt twelve months ; and, though early sowing, 
of late years introduced, has forwarded the bai'veat con- 
siderably, yet it is still a fortnight at least behind the 
Vale. This is owing to the severity of the climate. 

In the Vale of Evesham, the riclmess of the stH^ 
and mild temperature of the air, unite in producing an 
early harvest. On the Ryelands, the same happens 
from the hot natnre of the sands ; and the lapds on tlie 
western bank of the Severn, are earlier than the op- 
posite side, by a fortnight at least, owing to the expo- 
sure to the morning sun, though the soil is stiff, led, 
marly clay. 

The mode of cutting, is with the common reap*B 

[-hook or sickle; with this difference only, that, on J 
the Hills, the stubble is left shorter than in the ValejJ 
The reaper is foibwed by a woman, who binds intc^ 
sheaves; these are " stuck ed," or placed upright, iai 
parcels of ten, and, at a proper time, carried to tl 
yard, and ricketj on staddles; the ricks being neatiy 
jtbi^tched and secured from the weather, remain (uaJ 
i3 
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^^L the demand ef the maiket be urgent) till tlie n*xt 

^^^^^1 spriog; verj little, patticukr]}' on the Cotswolds, be- 
^^^^^H ing threshed in the winter-. On farms, stricilj arable, 
^^^^^1 that titne is employed in getting oiit barley, peas, and 
^^^^^H o&ts: and thisiE probably a more jiisirsasoa, than what 
^^^^^H an dble author has assigned, " the strength of tb 
^^^^^B farmers, and the practice of eowing old wheat." It 
^^^^^H aeems, that the farmer is making as quick la ncturn as 
^^^^^H possible, (unleEs he call in the aid of the threshing ma- 
^^^^^^P chine,) by bringing his barley, oats, and peas, into the 
^^^^^V market, which are always wanted at an earSy period, 
^^^^^^f tor malting, and I(k the various uses of feeding, beadei 
^ that the straw of each is necessary for winter fodder. 

^^K Horses and bouste are put to straw during the winter; 

^^^^^^ and peas-t)aulm, cut with hay, forms excellent food fin 
^^^^^L the former. 

^^^^^H The price of reaping wheat, by the aera, MfiomSi.t* 

^^^^^H 85- 6d. with six quarts t^driak in the Vale, but leas w 
^^^^^H the Hills: this includes the expence of hiuding and 
^^^^^V stuckiog. 

Threshers, or *'ta»ker*," as they are called on the 
Hills, have Ss. 4d. per quarter for thiesbing; and the 
price dilfers but little in the Vale, 

Produce— From lea to twenty bushels, or an average 
crop of filieen, per acre, on the Cot^wolds. In tlut 
Vale, from twenty to thirty, and even forty, on 
conditioned lauds. 

The stubble is mowed with the scythe, at any 
lime in the winter, but seldom ploughed in. TheK 
however, a difference in the manner, or rather effect, 
of cutting. On the Hills, where it is left short, tbe 
mower guards Lis leg with a bnndle of straw tied round 
it, and, by a peculiar motion of the scythe, draws the 
stubbls in a roiiud ht^ap to his leg : this is culled " 
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\ ll'Hgf *" hacking op to the leg," atHi u genetftlly dny- 

\ work. In the Vete, it is mowed like grnss, let* in 

I swathes, and afterwards raked into heaits : tlien it U 

drawn," or picked, and, being tied up into small 

I fheaves, is in a ready state tor hatching. 

ft" The price is from Is. 6d- to 3s. per acre for mowing; 

rgii. perthrave ot" iwentjM'our sheaves, fur mowing, 

raking, drawitig, and tying wilU osieri (" wilhs"). ""^ 

drink. In this state, thoy are »old from gs, iid. 10 He. 

per thrave. 

From arable lands, near a large town, a very coosi- 

derable pro&t is derived from the sale of wJieat-straw 

for litter for horses, and otiier purposes ; and this is 

also an inducement to threshing earlier than in uilier 

more distant places. A statute acre will produce from 

three to four thraves of sheaves, sr "boltings," of 

straw, each bolting weighing Iweniy-four pounds. As, 

bowever, the farmer is not cotifinetl to any defiaite 

^Height, the straw is more coiumonly sold by the ton. 

^^ro^ average price of a ton is about two guineas, deli- 

"Vcred, or ICtt. per thrave of twenty-four boltings, cndt 

weighing twenty-four poundfs; and an acre will ba 

worth, by this calculation, from 30s. to 4'J«. 

It would be bad husbandry to sell the siruw frotn tlie 
land, if nn equivalent return were not usually made 
tim street soil, or the rich cUmg of the stable; but in 
■fte neighbourhood of Gloucester and other towns, tho 
KJdbs is amply repaired from these resources. 



rTreparatioQ. On die Cotswolds, immediately after 
Ke turnips are fed off, the land is Kghtly ploughed, 
Tnd the seed harrowed in. Seeds arc usually sown 
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the barley, in the foUowiog proportions: o^e 
el of ray-^ass seed, six or eight pounds of broad- 
I .clover, with three or four pounds of Dutch clover, oa 
I ^n acre. Various mixtures, however, are used, accord- 
I ing to the judgment of different farmers. 

In the Vale, the land has generally a winter, or 

whole year's fallow ; and the manure is laid on prerioug 

' to the last ploughing, as was observed, chap. 7- sect. 2, 

' About the middle of April, or beginning of May, fol- 

I lowing the fallow, the land is lightly cast down; but 

I iKfore this be done, it is tlie practice of some farmers 

to tlu'ow about one quarter of the seed, intended to be 

L 'attwn, over the land, which is then lightly ploughed to, 

and the lemainder being immediately sown, is hat- 

f towed in. 

On some lands in the Vale, which are called " every 
L year's lands," where the routine of crops is less re- 
strained, it is not unusual to grow barley immediaiely 
after wheat. In this case the land is ploughed up 
against winter. In frosty weather, manure is laid, and 
l{>read over the ridges, which lies till March, when the 
f land is again " stirred," and, in April, is a third time 
' ploughed, and the seed sown as before. During these 
' plougbings, every care js taken to clean the land from 
couch and other fillli. 

If turnips precede, the first ploughing commences 
as soon as they are either fed or carried off; and, when 
llie time for sowing arrives, another ploughing, and 
the land is harrowed and cleaned as much as possible, 
for the reception of the seed. 

Sandy soils ave ploughed deeper tlian those of the 
^ills, and, having been well dressed with manure | 
the turnips, want no other preparation. 
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Sort. Seed-barlej, both for Hill and Vale, is pro- 
cured from the Berkshire chalks ; that which origiualiy 
grew in the Isle of Thanet is preferred b^ many. 

, Quantity. According to the quality of the land, 
^oni three to four busheU are sown broad-casi on an 
«cie; in a few instancis, the quantity has been re- 
i^uced; but the opinion, that it is necessary that the 
(ground siiould be completely covered with barley, ope- 
Xates against the general iutrodnctioq of the drilling 
system. 

Tiiae. Early sowing has beeo introduced within the 
]ast twenty or thirty years. Active farmers on the 
Jlills, sow as early as thebeginuing of March; other! 
joake choice, for their best crops, from the I2lh to the 
Wtb of Afarch : but this depends, on the state of 
■^e weather. The greatest quantity of barley, how- 
ever, is sown from the beginning to the 20th of April, and 
pven this is governed by the previous work to be done. 

' peas and oats nuist be got into the ground first. On 
the sands, barley is always sown in April, but that is 
generally the best crop which is put in during the first 

li week. 

■ On the claysj the season of sowing is still later. The 

■ beginning of May is reckputd a good time, and many 
instances occur so late as the latter end of it, and good 
crops following; but it is not the general practice lo 

' defer jt to eo late a period, ^rhere the land can be 
pleaned well at an earlier time. 

Culture. The seed being sown, is harrowed ordrag- 

3, according to the nature of the soil. On the 

fihallow soils of the Cotswolds, large flat stones are Ire- 

r ^uently turned up by the harrows : these are picked off 

I f nd removedj but small rubbly stones are left, it being 
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reckoned rather injurious than otherwise t 
awaj. This process is followed by a heavy p 
nothing is afterwards done till weeding; which is per- 
formed with little trouble by women and children, who 
sometimes draw by hand, or, with spud-hooks, ent ap 
thistles and other large weeds. 

On the clays, the management is nearly the same, ex- 
cept that, instead of roHing, heavy beetles and three- 
longed forks are used to break the large clods ; for the 
continued dry weather, which often happens at the sea- 
soti of barley sowing, leaves the land, after plougiiing, in 
A very rough state, which the heaviest drags cannot re- 
duce to fineness. When, however, the season is fa- 
vourable, that is, if a little rain has succeeded the 
ploughing, and left the clods easy to he pulverized by 
the harrows, and the weather is dry at sowing, the roll 
fo used ; otherwise it is considered as giving too great 
a closeness to the land, which might even prevent the 
teed from shouting through It. 

On marly clays, the practice of breaking the clods 
answers a second good end, as, by laying them rhos is 
a state of diminution, open to the influence of the sun 
and air, the soil slakes, and, after rain, adheres close to 
the plants, affording to the root continual nourishment, 
through the stages of their fiuure growth, till harvest. 

Harvest, Barley in every part of the county ts 
mown, then repeatedly turned in the swathe, till the 
weeds, &c. are sutEciently dried, to prevent overheat- 
ing in the mow or rick ; afterwards gathered with long 
pilch-forks, and loaded on the wgggon, a svoman fol- 
I Jpwing with an ell-rake, on the Cotswolds, and willi the 
common wooden take in tlie Vale, lo collect the drop- 
pings. 
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' The price of mowin*^ is is. per acre. 
'I'iie bariev-stuh clover furnishes excellent food fat 
fjdieep; but they should itQt be continued upoo it more 
than a iiioiiljj. Ipse the crop of the next ycur be injured. 
'Threshing is performed in llie usual way, and gene- 
rally by the <]iianer: the price varies from li. Gd. to 
is. Gd- depending on the abundance of the crop, aad 
laanher in whieh it was harvested. 
■ The dressing and winnowing are pretty generally 
feanaged on the Cuiswolds by machines, (Dutch fans,) 
the advantages of which have been so decidedly provpd, 
(hat every cultivator of any considerable quantity of 
I^nd is possessed of one. In the Valp, where the spirit 
of improvement, on account of the comparative small- 
^ss of arable farins. is less encouraged, machines of 
any kind that relate to agriculture are slowly intru- 
ouced. The old mode of winnowing, therefijre, kecpi 
its ground on most farms. 

Produce. On the Cotswoldj the average crop ii 
sbout twenty-five bushels per acre; in the soulhcra 
.district, where the lands have a deeper and less rubbiy 
Cubsoil, somewhat more. On the loamy soils, as in ihe 
higher parts of the Vale of Evesham, and the lower 
Vale of Gloucester, (at Iron Acton, and some neigh- 
itiouring parishes,) the crops are seldom less than forty 
ishels on an acre ; oficn more. 
The strong clayey soils being unfavonrable to barlej-, 
e seldom planted with it, except by way of change, 
d with the view of cleaning the land, and procuring 
» crop of clover. When, however, the season is fa- 
.Tourable, the produce is generally thirty bushels on 
jSn acre, aad the grain is esteemed superior in quality 
ID that which is raised op lighter soils, for feeding; an4 
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tbcmgli it has a coarser appearance to the eye, some 
lluok it preferable, as being stronger, even for malt. 

OATS. 

Preparation. The wheal stubbles being cleared, 
eitlier by mowing or bj-eaking wilh harrows, and cat- 
lied off the land, oats are sown on one ploughing, and 
harrowed in. 

In some parts of the Vale, they are sown on cold, 
sour laud, newly broken up, to bring it into cultiva- 
tion ; but, in the lower parts, on good conditioned Lands, 
and make a great return, as also in the Forest district. 

The sorts are, 1. The Dutch wliite oat, thin in its 
■liin. Q. A long black oat. These suit poor and shal- 
low soils, are less liable to shed, suffer lilile injury 
from bad weather at harvest, and will wait the farmers* 
leisure for some time, without much inconvenience. 
3. Poland and Tartarian oats, mostly sown in the Vale. . 

^eed. Five bushels on an acrc^ and always broad- 
cast. 

Tinie. The latter end of February, during the whole 
month of March ; and, in the Vale, as late as April. 

HarvesL Oats are mown and harvested as barley. 

Produce. From forty to sixty bushels per acre 
ou the Hills. 

Threshing. From Is. to Is. 6d. per quarter ; the 
[trice chiefly applies to' the black and Tartarian oi 
tlic former leaves the husk with difficulty, and the lat- 
ter so much so, that, without care and labour, a gieat 
poiiioii will be left in tEie straw, 
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Are principally the produce of the clay soils o 
VnEe, and the crop on which the farmer much dcp< 
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e small Berkshire ticks are sometimes planted on the 

^opes of the Hills, where the soil is Dsually iiiare deep 

nd stiff than on the more elevated parts. 

■ Preparation. Whether planted on wheat or barley 

tobbles, one plonghing only is necessary, and harrow- 

bg enough to make the surface smooth. In this plough- 

^g the land is ridged up i and it ought to be done, if 

Ksible, before Christmas, that the surfact may (»c 

tellowed by the frost. On this account, a " stale 

plough" is preferred, and, if the setting season proves 

nlerably dry, the whole will be smootli as a garden. 

• Putting in. Beans are seldom sown broad-cast, but 

Uther drilled, or set by hand or line : in the latter case, 

liAout ten inches are left between the rows ; above Glou- 

eater, the rows run down the ridges; below, across. 

"■The setting pins ate made to let the bean about two 

inches into the ground, and the setliug is performed by 

women and children, who will earn from lOd. to Md, 

a day, at 20d. a bushel per line, and l6^. wilhouL 

After the land is set, the holes are filled, cither by 
light harrowing, or bushes fastened to hurdles, and the 
harrows inverted upon them : the latter mode is much 
nted when the soil is is a dry state, or pulverized by 
frost. 

The drill plough, in a dry season, answers very well, 

and saves botli time and trouble, but does not suit die 

f clinginess of the soil in wet weather, frequently clog- 

i not dropping the seed into the furrow. 

8orl. [f the land is in high condition, a large bean 

to generally planted ; if otherwise, one between tliat and 

e Berkshire tick. 
' Seed. From three to four bushels npoii an acre; 
I kss by drilling. 
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Time, ^s soon after February comes is as the stale 
^f the weather will admit, aud the land btgiiis to bear 
. Ihe horses and drHgs. Froata »iit:un>moii]y setere may 
aometiitics injure the uarly (tlaott^d l>euiis} jec the de- 
tided advantage of tliia mode, amkes ihe fiumers Atlxr- 
ous to be as e^rly as the seftM>n will allow, in ap'ne of 
Ac possible injun&i that niaiy be sustained ; for if the 
jpim;^ f lantii stand the severity of tho spring frosts, th« 
ciops are sure of being good ; and lb« frotts art; sel- 
doni so severe as to do ir^nry. 

Culture. Tiiebeans being planted, and tite land bush- 
liarrowed (" healed"), ibe furrows are opened with a 
spade. Id let off the nalcr that might cilui-^viae «oll 
and, by being stiignaol, would deotroy ihc crop, 
SB its baneful influence e.MleDded. 

Hoeing is tlie iie.Nt process, and ts performed 
men or women : the stalk of the beiui being very brit- 
tle, Hnd, when once brulcen, seldom shooting to advan- 
tage, great eare Is required in this busineBs. 'J'lie first 
hoeing is begun in the early pun of April, or when the 
bean is about two inches high : the price, ds. per acre. 
A second hoeing is useful, both for the purpose ofde* 
Btroying weeds, and enrthing up the plants ; this, How- 
ever, though almost eaaentia! to a good and' clean crap, 
is neglected by some farmers, sparing of trouble and 
expence. 

Harvest. Beans are cut either with a hook or scythe i 
the latter has a. light fhiuie or " cradle" fixed (o thei 
back of the blade, to toep the stalks forward ; this is 
called " cradling," and is done fur 7s. an acre. They 
lie for one duy on the ground, as they ore left froib 
cutting; after tliat, if the weather is favourable, 
are drawn together with a book, luto small henps. 
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Moi in sbeaves, " hackled," and stacked dpriglit; in 
which situation they are left for a fonnight or morp; 
and then carried, riuked, and well secured with thatch. 
- Beans are sonietimea cut with a common scythe, a 
boy following with a pitch-lbrk, to collect ihem into 
tuall heaps or " wads ■" with this management^ which 
fa not esteemed a good one, and is seldom used, except 
Irhen the crops are light, the stalks, not being laid regu- 
larly, are not tied up nor hackled, as in the furraer case, 
llut lei't loose on the ground, and in thut state carried 
to the mow. Some trouble is saved in binding, but the 
disadvantages nidrc than balance it, particsiarly if the 
vcftther be catching and ^e ground damp, for tlien ihe 
beans which lie next to the soil soon begin to iboot, 
mnd are spoiled. 

'•• The general rule for cutting is, when the pods bogin 
io turn black; if before, they become wrinkled; if left 
too late, they shed or waste on the grouo<l. 

Threshing, A substantial farmer will seldom thresh 
his beans, till they have been a year in rick : in that 
time they become sufhciently hard and fit for nae, and 
pay good interest in an advanced price. 

The price of threshing is from Ii. id. to Is. Gd- [ft 
quarter. 

Bean straw is used as fodder, or burnt into a^es for 
the use of ihe soap-boiler. The latter application of it, 
is ruinous to the improvement of the lands, which ouglii 
to receive the straw back again, in the form of manure. 
The practice is now considerably abated and discou- 
raged by the landholders, and the manufacturer is so 
well supplied with foreign alkali, aa not to stand in 
need of it. At home, being first picked over by store 
' cattle, it serves for litter in the stable or yard. The 
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I takings after threshing, which are called " rowens," 
I and the chafF which is separated from the beans in 
t^tnnowing, both containing some small ones, with 
[ liroken frngmeiits of stalk and shells, are giveo to the 
Ijkorses in the stable, aod eaten freely by ilieiD. 
, Pioduce, From iweuty to forty bushels per aci 

PEAS. 

. Preparation. Tliis crop, best suited to light lands, 
I lb pretty good condition, generally follows wheat, and 
[ Itas seldom any manure: the greatest quantities are 
I raised on the Hills and sandy lands of the Forest 
[ district, or other parts where such kind of soil occurs. 
Putting in. Broad-cast, ploughing-in under furrow 
[ or dibbling, are practised; but the advantages of the 

jpLll-plough are now so well ascertained, as to be 
i £kely to supersede both these methods in everv part of 
t the county. From eight to twelve inches distance h 
L left between the rows, and the plough goes down about 
I ^ree inches deep. Two acres may be drilled in a day, 

with a man, boy, aud one horse. 

On the Ryelands, where setting by hand is still r^ 
[ teined by some, from lOrf. to Is. per peek is given, with 
[■drink. 

Sorts. The Burbage pea, (a grey pea,) being an 
r early and productive sort, and useful for the purposes 
I of the farm, is most in use. Some lands have the pecu- 
fljor quality of raising " siddow" peas, or such as boil 
f fitely. On these, the Charlton are principally planted. 
kClay lands have not this property. 

, Id the vicinity of Gloucester, and otlicr towns, ' 
< are grown in considerable quantities, to be pic 

green, and the early crops are generally off ia Utneil 

turnips, or even potatoes. 
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LSeed. Tn the broad-cast way five bushels are sowu, 

f the drill-plough three, and less with the dibble. The 
1 is procured from ao; soils lighter and poorer tlian 

latto be planted. 

Time, Early in March, or before, particularly on 
the Hills, Ryelands, and other keen sands, where it is 
necessary to have the surface covered before the hot 
weather sets in. 

Culture. As soon as weeds appear, they are hoed, 
except when broad-cast. On the Cotswolds, this is 
sometimes done with flie horse-hoe, but more often witj| 
the hund-hoe. la the Vale and Forest district, the laU 
ter practice is universal. They are hoed a second time^ J 
when the weeds are again cut up, and the earth drawn 
to the plants. The average price of each hoeing, is 
about Ss. 6d. per acre. 

Harvest. They are severed from the ground with a 
hook, by men, who at the same time throw them into 
small heaps or " wads," in which state they lie, beiag ' 
only now and then turned, till they are fit for carryin^X 
which will be the case in a day or two, if they were wel 
ripened, and the weather is fine. If there is sufhcientl 
barn loom, they are lodged there directly, because it i^ 
usual to thresh them out as soon as is convenient, foCfl 
the sake of the straw, which is either cut into chaff fwj 
the draught horses, or otherways used for food. 

Produce. From twenty to forty bushels per acre. 

Beans and peas are often sown mixed, (peas bcingS 
in the greater quantity;) in this way they are calledl 
pouse, and it is excellent manasjemenl, where the crop! 
is intended for fattening pigs; the bean-stalks answef^l 
the purpose of supports to keep the peas-haulm hollo* , 
a the ground, and consequently from rotting ; the 
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Are raised in all parts of the county, and on all si 
On the Cotswolds, they are sown broad-cast, at the rate 
of two or three bushels per acre; and, if in spring, a 
little barley or oats is scattered among them, to keep 
them from the ground. No hoeing or Kubscquent cul- 
ture is required, as thep[a,nts soon spread thick eaougti 
to keep under the growth of weeds. Winter-vetchea 
(vicia saliva) are sown in September, and spring- 
ve^chea (vicia lalhtfroidts) in February, or early b 
March, 

The crops are eaten off, when jUBt in blossoin, by 
clieep, chiefly ewes and lambs, within hurdles, as apre- 
partition for wheat ; and if the ground be dry, |^y are 
suffered to run over the " hitch" (portion hurdled off} 
at liberty ; but if wet, the vetches are then cut and put 
in racks. On the slopes of the Cotswolds, they aie 
found, under this management, to be an excelienl pre- 
paration for turnips. In the Vale, they are sown, or 
drilled, and generally in autumn, for early spring- 
food. Kye is here scattered among the seeds, to sup- 
port the vetches from the ground. In the neighbour- 
hood of Gloucester, the green crops of rye and vetches 
mixed, are applied in an excellent way. They are cut 
up, with old dry hay, into chaff; and iu this state 
eagerly eaten by horses ; the superabundant juices of 
the green vegetables, are corrected by ihe dry hay, and 
scouring prevented. This method, however, robs the 
landnl' its manure, and ought to be I 
where a substilate can easily be procured. 
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, where the land is 
e eaten off by horses, which 
are " hitched" to a peg by the fore leg, and permitted 
to range only to a limited extent ; or they are cut, and 
laid at the extremity of the circle, junt within reach of 
the horses, to prevent their treadiug and spoiling. The 
urine of the horses is considered as highly fertilizing to 
the land. In consequence, however, of accidents which 
have happened to horses from fright and struggling to 
disengage themselves, the practice is declining ; and in 
lieu of it, they are mown green, and carried to the 
stable to be eaten. In other parts of the Vale, the crops 
are eaten in the same way : but however disposed of 
for green food, this kind of crop is particularly useful, 
as it is ready for cutting at that early season (April) 
when hay has become short, or nearly expended, and 
the natural grass scarcely begun to vegetate : and the 
whole is cleared in good time for barley, and in a slate 
of high preparation for turnips, if the crops have been 
eaten where they grew. 

A crop of tares is sometimes ploughed in for manure, 
and, from the succulent nature of the stem, answer the 
purpose ; but an intelligent farmer will scarcely adopt 
^is system, except on lands, which, from their situs- 
pn, are inaccessible to the usual methods of manur- 
, or of a nature not adapted to folding. 
When left for seed, they answer very well in the re- 
lltn of the crop : in this case, they are mown in the 
!tia] way, with the common scythe, and repeatedly 
Brned till dry ; then carried and stacked, if conve- 
int, without ricking, as the sooner they arc threshed 
the better, both for the supply of seed for the market, 
and litter for the cattle. 
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Vetciica have one great advantage in the cleansieg 
eOecl produced on ihe land ; the close and matted 
manner of their growth render it almost impossible that 
any otiier plant can emerge, unless, as is the case, with 
rye or barley sown with iti but [ow and trailing weeds 
are kept under and choakcd, with few exceptions. An 
average crop of tare-seeds is about fifteen bushels, and 
usually bears the same price as wheat. 

TURNIPS. 
Preparation. On the Cotswolds, turnips are grown 
on a spring fallow, or after oats, or on saintfoin-ley 
- pared and burnt; and every possible exertion is made 
for an abundant manure, on the stubbles. 

In the conversion of old aaintfoin-Iey, or downs, to 
tillage, ii is the praciice to breast-plough shallow, and 
burn ; the ashes being found, by experience, to be the 
best of manures : a&cr these are spread, the land is 

! ploughed, and the seed sown, and Hgluly harrowed in. 
When turnips are sown on oat-stubble, the land is 
ploughed as soon as the crop is cleared off, and again 
in spring;* but between thetwoploughingsthe manure 
is laid on, which is dung fiom the stable and cattle- 
ynrd.t On the sands, the same method is parsued as 
the last, but the manure is of lime, or yard or fold-dung. 
Sorts. The tankard (so called from its form) U now 
much sown, but will not bear the frost. The white, 



One of theM ploughing! sUould b« across; and tliia isbEtter 
June the first time, because the [and comeB law a better form by 
practice, than by ploughing across tt^e second time, whicb 
perhaps is more general, 

t All the dung that can be had, should be hid on (he turnip 
bnd, becaute it will bave the whole six yeai's to repay that ex- 
jience, and few arable farms can manure oitencn 
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■ied, round, and green-top will staod the' winter. The 
Swedish Cru(a6aga}, which is cotBioginto liae, is mnch 
Ehe most hardy. 
Time. The Swedish U Bown in May ; the other sorts 
(1 the 12th to the 30th of Juoe. 
f Seed^Quanlitv. From one to two pounds on an 
ere broad -cast. 

! Culture. Soon after the seeds are up, alight harrow 
B.often run over the ground ; this nnswers the doable 
Snrpose of thinning the crop, and loosening the rouis 
t the weeds, Thpy are soon after lioed, but the time 
■epends much on the weather; ilie proper time is about 
'the latter end of July, when they have arrived at a state 
not to be injured by the hoe. Price from 7s. to Qs. The 
great art of hoeing is to leave the plants properly thin- 
ned; the usual diiitarv^e is nine inches. 

Turnips are not only considered as a preparation of 
(he soil for the producing of any corHj but ati opinion 
generally prevails, that ii is almost impracticable to ob- 
titin even moderate crops of any description without 
them. The eiTcct depends on the manme with which 
the laud is first dressed, and the subsequent treading 
and excrements of the sheep, while they are folded oh 
them. By the first, the soil acquires a tL'inporary tcntf- .' 
city; and by the last, a degcce of fertility, not s 
lost; for the dung of sheep, having more solidity tha1i 
other animal excretions, incorporates more IntiuialeM 
M'ilh the soil, and does not, in consequence of quicSj 
diminution or decomposiilon, sink into ilic fissures of] 
the subrock. 

The taukard turnip is usually sown for the first cat-1 
jug. The Norfolk while-top is the next in succession, 
and is frequently mixed with the green-top and red: 
the two latter sorts are esteemed harder, and will bear 
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a greater severity of weather ; but the two first, if nn. 
iDJured by the frost, are preferred by sheep, as is evi- 
dent from their eating them first wbea the sorts are 

The Swedish turnip, on account of its hardioess in 
standing throughout the winter, uninjured by the se- 
verest frosts, is coming into estimation in some parts of 
the coupty, where the soil is of a good quality; for 
they require better-conditioned land to support and 
bring them to perfection, than is to be found on the 
higher Cotswolds, and are therefore chiefly sowd in 
the Vale. They require to be sown in the beginning of 
May, because they are slower in their growth, ■d4 
take more time to arrive at a good size. The ^afoe 
process of hoeing, thinning, &c. is observed as on the 
Hills ; great pains are bestowed on the land, previoni 
to sowing, with plenty of farm-yard manure or lime- 
cnmpost, to britigitintoa condition of vigour. 

It has been discovered by a cultivator at Baunton, 
that the Swedish turnip is peculiarly serviceable to ewes 
before lambing time. He was induced to give them 
this food by the hope of saving his lambs, whicfa, in 
a day or two after they were dropped, frequently fell 
into a skitt- The ewes had usually been fed with clorei 
jind saintfoin-hay ; and it occurred to him, that the 
drying qualities of that food, in the spring months, 
induced a fever on the dam, and the consequent com- 
plaint in the lambs. The mixture of turnips with the 
hay, keeps the bodies open and cool ; and the practice 
has been attendf:d with continued success. Another 
consequence is, the increase of manure. The ewes 
■ are kept in a fold " yard," well littered with si 
which, by their excrements and treadlnj 
into a rich body (.f dung. 
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In the easleru part of the lower Vaic, on.a-iJglil red 
%Kiiii, turnips are drilled on one-bout ridges, over long 
Jdung, as recommended bj Mr, Close. Tliis is at least 
he practice approved and followed by Mr. Ludlow, 
in a large farm at VVinterbouro. 

^ On the sandy soils of tlje Forest districti properly 
tailed the Ryelands, fine crops of turnips are grown t 
the soil is perfectly congenial tu their itiuure; but the 
Quick evaporation, or loss of moisture, renders tliesccd 
liable to be injured or lust in the ground from dry wea- 
ther ; if, however, some rain fulls for u frw days uftci 
'sowing, there is no danger uf a failure ; (he vegetation 
being rapid, tJicy are soou beyond reach of tlie fly. 

Application, Turnips on the Hills are fed off with 
iheep folding; and one ton of hay is usually allowed 
» every acre, to be eaten with them. In iliis espea- 
0Uure of turnips, the beginning U made at the lowest 
part of the field, and a new portion, or "hitch," is al- 
(jwed every day, still gradually rising. Jf intended 
ts a preparation for bailey, the crop should be cleared 
iff by the middle of April at farthest, that there may 
e sufficient time for working the land. 
In the Vale, on the clay soils, the turoips are drawn 

Knd canied to the stall, and eaten with hay and other 
ry food. 

On the Ryeiands, the early turnip is often sown in 
June for the market, and the ground cleared lime 
snough for wheat to be put in before Christmas. This 
s a substitate for a summer fallow, and, vvhen (he land 
las been previously well cultivated and manured, suc- 
¥eds vej-y well. 

The great enemies of the turnip-crop, are the fly 
md slug ; the latter probably is the worst, the mischief 
Jeinggencrallydoneiu the night when the slug is on its 
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food. Tlxe following management is recommended by 
8n intelligent farmer. 

On the fitfit appearance of the turnip beginning to 
Buffer by the insect, sow about four bushels of soot per 
acre, while the dew is on the ground. This operation 
, should be performed about two in the mnniiuij. and, 
if thoroughly done, w ill check the progress of the mis- 
chief, if not entirely prevent it. The reason is obvi- 
ous: soot contains a principle so bitter and rausiii-, as 
to be disagreeable, at least, if not noxious, to most 
animals: so long, therefore, as the virtue of it lasts, so 
long its preservative effects are continued on the sur- 
face, and probably arc not lost, when, by rain, it is 
washed into the earth; however, if this happens be- 
fore the turnip comes into rough leaf, the operation 
would better be renewed, 

Vagg's method is not inach adopted, though the 
farmers are ready to allow it to be likely to do good. 
One had found a decided advantage from the trial 
once, but had not repeated it. The trouble of keeping 
lalxiurers to work during the night, is probably the 
great objection. 

After all, perhaps, one of the best methods of pre- 
vention is, to keep the land in good lieart by manure 
and cultivation, so as to force a quick vegetation, and 
_the early production of rough leaves; this plant being 
liable to the attack only while it is young, and the 
leaves tender. 

Turnips, however, on which so much depends on a 
Cotswold farm, being, in spite of the best nianagc- 
ineut, a precarious crop, the following plan has been 
recommended to prevent a total disappointment, iu 
case of their failure. Let one-third part of the land 
intended forlarnip^be sown with peas or oatSj and . 
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let the whole he eaten on the Tand^ as if it had beea 
sown with turnips ; that is, thresh out the corn, cut up 
the straw, and give the whole to be eaten on the land 
where it grew, by folded sheep, which perhaps would 
iniprove the soil more than if the whole had been in 
turnips. In this case, the land certainly raises its own 
manure, and leaves a saving of that from the yard for 
the turnip land ; these crops will also suit the stiffcr 
soils, which are not so proper or certain for turnips* 

Where the principal mischief is apprehended from 
the slug, the same expedient might be adopted, with 
good prospect pf success^ as is found to answer with 
flay. See chap. 7« sect. 5. 

The Cotswold farmers, are not agreed as to the qua- 
lity pf nourishment afforded by turnips, nor have ex- 
periments been made to ascertain it.* It is the opinion 
of many, that they have no feeding qualities in them- 
selves, and that if sheep and other cattle are put upon 
them in low condition, they will merely not sink or 
lose ground. The general practice of giving hay with 
them, in the proportion before stated, shews that they 
are considered, either as a food, too watery of them- 
selves to be safe, or not nutritious enough to fatten* 
A ton of hay should nearly of itself finish six or eight 
sheep, if already forward ; and this being the allow- 
ance to an acre, little dependance seems to rest on 
the turnips ; but the great advantages which the farmer 
looks forward to, are the improvement of a light and 
poor soil, by the manure and treading of the sheep ; 
and, without these, his land is of little value. 

A cultivator of Turkdean, who has been all his life 
employed on Cotswold farms, thinks, that the nutriti- 

* A score of middlin|^ sized sheep may be kept on ain acre f^r 
three months. 

h 
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ous qaalities of turnips arc such as to increase wool and 
carcase, but not to produce fat; and that, while sheep 
arc on this food, they should be allowed as much hay 
«« they can eat without wagtiug it. 



Is the produce of that part of the Forest district, idcIq- 
diilg Newent, PaunlJcy, Oxenhall, Dimock, and 
Bromesberrow i hence called the Ryeiands. The soil 
of this portion of the county, is divided into keen 
sand, and clay, with a middle sort, called bastard land. 
Rye is sown only on tlie first, but not exclusively of 
other seeds, except beans. On the second, cone 
wheat, with the usual management of the same kind of 
soil in the Vale; and, on the third, red lauimas, barley, 
peas, turnips, clover. The nature of the bastard land, 
suits any crops; but it is an invariable rule not to plant 
beans on the sands, nor rye on the clays. 7"he quan- 
tity of rj"e now raised, even on the sands, is compara- 
tively trifling, it having been found that wheat, by the 
aid of |ime or other manure, may be grown on the 
same lands; and, though the crops are not so abundant 
as on stronger soils, yet more useful and advantageoni 
than rye. This grain, in a short time, will probably 
be raised only for spring feeding. 

Thestate of the land is not considered for this crop; 
and therefore it is generally the last in rotation, when 
the heart has been broken down by previous crops. It 
is a proverbial saying, that the poorest land will bear 
rye- 
It is sown at the beginning of winter, at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre. If they are designed, 
spring feeding, three bushels arc sown : the crop ii 
sometimes eaten oiF entirely, and followed witii 
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ipsj or not eaten close down, apd left lo grow for 
xd. In [he latter caacj it is fo.llowed by a fulluw, m 
j^preparaLion for wheat, bartey, «r turnips. The ran- 
•agement is nearly the aume as wheat, but, ripening 
mch earlier, it 4^ commonly harvested by the middle 

■ ■ SIBERIAN BARLEY. 

I This species ha? been cuhivated on the eastero part 

F the county, but uot on any Wge scale. The lime 

F sowing, quttiility oi' seed, and produce, differ litllt 

from the common sorts. The weight is said lo be 

tout eiyht pounds more by the hushd, ariiiing pruba- 

^^' from the uncwumou tlifnuess of the husk. The 

/jaw is short, and the grajn in colour like rye: tt 

"lipeas rather earlier than coipmun barley. As i'ood, it 

has been tried on pigs, but, being of a ritli naiure, 

like wheat fiour, soon cloys them. Malt, ot a power- 

k.^I quality, is made from it; but tlic maluicrs being 

I j^acqualnted with the kind, thQ grower was obLij^cd to 

i^iscontinue tlie raising of it, 0/ apply it only to the 

Laui'poscs of the farm. 

SIBERIAN OATS 
Have also been sown by the same grower, and found 
^s much superior to the common black oat, as the Po- 
_^nd Is to otlicrs. Its advantages are, that it may safely 
e planted in December, and will be fit t>* cut as soon, 
r sooner, than early peas ; the produce is greater than 
e usual sorts; and rain, insiead of iujuring, rather 
mproves the colour, which is pied. The kernel is large, 
|iQd tlie straw makes excellent fodder. 

The grower disjCimtinoed ihe raising of it, because he 
»ad little laud adapted to oats, and found considerable 
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inconvenience from their mixing with the barley, 
which oonslitoied ihe principal crops of liis farm. 
I'hey are now mach sown in the lower part of the Vale. 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes are planted, more or less, on every farm, 

but, in the southern parts of the coonty, are more an 

object of attention, and cultivated in a better inaaner 

than elsewhere. 

Preparation. Old pasture gronnd is preferred ; and 
this 13 dug neatly into beds of haff a " lug," or perch, 
wide, about the beginning of March; the tnrf is cut up 
with the spade, to the depth of seven or eight inches, 
turned over with the sod dowTiward, and the new sur- 
face is lightly loosened, or skimmed, with the spade, to 
E produce a small depth of mould, provincially *' cutting 
a cotton." Early in April, the setting begins, and coh- 
linuea through May. 
Sorts. Every year almost brings new varieties. Tlie 
present favourites are the flat whites, white blow, white 
early yams, the o.t-noble, magpye, mid purple eye. 
Tlie magpye is remarkable for keeping well, for, if well 
managed, they will be perfectly good some time aftcf 
new potatoes have come into use- 
in t 
coi 
au 
'?' 
pu 



Planting. Either small potatoes, or large ones, cut 
into " sets," each having two eyes at least, arc planted. 
From eight to ten sacks are set on an acre, each sack 
containing twelve common pecks: they are planted 
across the beds with a pin or dibble, in rows of fourteen 
or sixteen inclies {iparlj and si.<{ inches distant in the 

Culture. Before the potatoes come up, a light har- 

V is drawn hy two men over the ground, both fii/ tJw 

purpose of geutly moving the surface soil, and distarfk 



iog tKe weeds, which usually start before the sltootA of 
the potatoes. Wlien the plants are two or tbiee inches 
high, lh«y are hoed (" flat hacked"). After this, they 
are hand-weeded, if the laud should be foul, but not 
hoed again. In a little time the potatoe-haulms gfow 
high enough to keep under all weeds, and require no 
farther care till they are ripe. 

Taking iip. When ihe liauhns begin to wither, tliey 
arc considered as fit for taking up ; and thia is done by 
digging, not usually by the quantity, but by the lag. 
As they are dug, they are distributed into three sorlii: 
I'irst, marketable potatoes ; secondly, seed, about the 
size of a pullet's egg ; third ly, a smaller size (" trash"), 
for the pigs. In fine weather, they are left on the 
ground during the day, to dry. 

Produce. One hundred and fifty sacks (of throe 
busliels each) are not uncommonly raised on an acre 
of good old broken up ley : from eighty to u hundred 
are reckoned an average crop. 

This is the practice at Iron Acton, and a similar one 
is pursued in all the district where old pasture is brolcen 
up ; but where land already in tillage is used, there is 
some variation. 

In this case, half-rotten dung is distributed over the 
.land (generally on barley stubble), about twenty cart 
(" pots") loads to an acre : the whole is then dug into 
1 of the same dimensions aa before, planted and 
l in the same way. 

ickwar, the land is usually ploughed and laid 
jyen with drags ; then drills are made the whole Icngtli 
F the field, in which the sets are planted. A little 
^jnuck," or half-rotlen Utter, is scattered by hand over 
diem, and llien the mould on each side is drawn over ; 
md tills last operation is repealed at proper interval.-. 
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till the ridge, in which the plants are gfoning, is raised 
almost knee hi'^h. The crop is dug out with forks, 
having four flat prongs, and generally by the day. 

This is Mteeined a superior method, and more pro- 
fluciive than any other; fhe crop being equal almost to 
those which ore raised on old leys, and it is attended 
viih less t'xpcnce, particularly in the price of layd, and 
preparation for planting. 

At Cold Aston, in the neighbourhood of Bath, a pe- 
cnliar degree of neatness is preserved in the potato^ 
grounds; the whole having the appearance of a well 
managed garden. The practice here is the same as al 
Wickwar, with this differetice only, that instead of batf- 
Tolten litter, very fine old mouldering dung is sprinkled 
by hand over the sets in ihe drill. The soil is a rich, 
red loam ; and it is snid that the same land has been 
planted with potatoes every year almost since their in- 
Irodueiion into the country. Slill the produce is abun- 
dant, and the quality remarkably fine. They are chiefly 
carried to the Bath market. 

At VVinterbourn the land is ploughed, and the sets 
dropped into the furrows, and the crop is ploughed out 
again. The soil here is a keen red sand, and therefore 
the process is easy, though it is not reckoned a good 
■practice. It la found to answer better, if the sets are 
planted on every third furrow. A respectable cultiva- 
tor at Withington, planted four acres in this way in 
1799. which returned him nearly fifty pounds an acre. 
Instead of hoeing, he used a small plough of his own 
construction, made 3n imitation of the Scotch, with 
which he first threw the mould from the plants, whea 
the weeds began to appear ; and when they again 
sprouted, threw Ihe furrows hack, which completely 
answered the purpose of two mouldings, at a little 
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trouble an<] expence. His example and mccess hu 
introduced the practice of potatoe plauttng, on lliat 
part of the Cotswolds, to a considerable extent. 

Preserving. On a farm well covered willi buildings, 
the potatoes are kept in houses. The inside waits are 
lined with turf: coal ashes are strewed at bottom, to 
the depth of six inches ; on this the potatoes are piled, 
and covered at last with another laying of ashes of the 
same thickness. Where ashes are plentiful, ihey arc 
mixed throughout the heap. By this management, all 
exuding moisture is absorbed, and the potatoes are 
seldom found to " start" ot sprout. Where ashes are 
I not to be had, dry sand will answer the same purpose. 
If there is no convenience of building, they are 
" pitted." The surface of the ground on a dry spot is 
nimcd off to an extent proportioned to the quantity 
thtended to be preserved: loose earth is laid at bottom, 
s the potatoes are stacked, five or six feet 
high, then covered on all sides with straw. After this, 
Diould collected from the sides is thrown over to a ton- 
t^iderable thickness, and the top is finished like the ridge 
of a house. Those who are particularly careful, cover 
these heaps with a coating of thatch, which adds to tJie 
neatness of appearance, keeps the covering mould from 
being disturbed by frost, and efleclually excludes ail 
moisture. A channel of some depth is formed on the 
sides, by the digging out of the earth, which carries off 
•uperfluous water, and keeps ilie bottom of the pit well 
drained and dry. 

The necessity of renewing these pits every year, is 

Km objection to their utility. An improved and pcr- 

|jhaneDt plan has been adopted in the neighbourhood of 

fdoucester. The soil is thrown out in the same manner 

E for pitting, to the depth of two feet, and about 
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feet wide: on ihe edges of this pit rafters, of eij^ht of 
leu fe.-t long, are rnised, which meet at the lop ridi^ 
vnvii. Upon these, slabs, refuse of hoard, 8t.c. %re t«iH 



and fastened, so as to form a close floor foi 



a covenng 



*f mould, which is taken from what was dug oul 
regularly continued from boltoni to top on each side, la 
(he thickncBs of a foot or more, and over this a good 
coat of stubble thatch is laid, which is occasion ally r^ 
pcated, till the whole covering has ntiaioed the thick- 
ness of three feet or more. If the rafters are placed 
pretty near to each other, peas-h;iulm, potatoe-staiks. 
&c. will, ill an inferior degree, answer the purpose of 
boards. A door is made at one end, which, in frosty 
weather, is guarded with turf and straw from the adtnis- 
sion of the external air. A house thus constructed is 
effectually secured from frost or damp ; and, during 
slimmer, answers the purpose of a garden house, or de- 
positary of baskets, tools, 8cc. The first expence and 
loss of ground are the only objections to this method ; 
tut the expence is not repeated, and the loss of ground 
is well compensated by the convenience of it, as » 
store-house in the summer. 

Potatoes are allowed to be an exhausting crop, 
therefore require continual supplies of manure on li 
already in tillage. On new broken leys, they are an 
excellent preparing crop for wheat ; ihey mellow the 
sod, and lower the soil to a proper degree of strtnglh, 
tchich would otherwise make the wheat stalks rank and 
lodgL-d. Old pastures let from five to eight guineas per 
acre in the district we have been chie6y considering, 
for potatoe planting; yet, under good management, 
the returns are profitable, us will be seen by the follow- 
ing calculation. 
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Rent of aja acre of oW ley - . ^ •» 8 6 

Piggip;^ at.4<2perperdi -» ... 2 IS 4 

Setting .- .. -.,....*' -^ - . 3 O 

I^ij^g ^nd weeding : - - - - - 8 

S^edLa^cks^ of 12pecks each - - 2 14 

I)|g^ing,04t and sojrting»al4£7. per perch - 2 13 4 

Xyt^e, at ^s. per,^cre -. - - - 8 

Taxes .- - - - - - - 14 

Expences of housings Sec. paid by seed and 

trash - ^*...... - . 000 



' ■ . / 



Tdtal expences 18 11 8 
Profit * 11 8 4 

SO 
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One hundred sacks of marketable potatoes^ 
at 6s. per sack «/ - - • - SO 

In this estimate^ the crop is valued at the price they 
are worth immediately from the ground: where^ how- 
ever^ they are pitted, and kept till the latter end of the 
season, .the price is from ds. to IQs* per sack. 

The curled potatoe, which used to be so troublesome 
'to the planter j» is now seldom seen ; this is supposed to 
be owing to the., change of seed^ and introduction of 
new sorts from the northern parts of the island^ a^d 
elsewhere. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Though the county has been distributed into three 
districts^ for. the purpose of this survey; yet there are 
some passages of landj to which the mode of husbandry 
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[ jK'nefthW of those districts will apply. A considerable 
^ception, of ratlier variation, of this sort, occnrs in the 
fewer part of the Vafe, comprehending the parishes of 
^on Acton, Frampton Cotterel, Winterbburn, 8cc. 

Soil. Tiie soil of this district is a red sandy loam, 
provirtcially " tile grit," generally shallow, and h-ing 
6n an horizontal subrock of red grit stone, which in 
some places separates into a thick tile, in others to a 
sue paving stone, proof against the changes of the 
atmosphere. Iron ore is found in considerable plenty. 
' ■ Kotation of crops. The land is kept " two years up 
Widuva years down." When broken up from the clo- 
ser Itey, wheat is.sown, then barley, with seeds. This 
course is seldom interrupted, except occasionally by ■ 
crop of pntatocs before the wheat, and, where the soil 
is more loamy, oats instead of barley before clover. ^^H 

WHEAT. ' ^^M 

Preparation. The ley which has stood two years, it 
Ploughed once about Miciiaelmas, and the seed sown 
urithotrt manure ; if broad-cast, two bushels aftd a half 
peracrc; if drilled, six pecks. The seed is ofien dril- 
led by band: women make channels with the hoc', 
across the beds, which have been formed by the plough 
to the width of half a lug, and drop the seed into them, 
liiaving a distance of about seven inches between each 
channel: this is esteemed a good method, paiticultirlV 
for late work. Theexpenceis about 7s. per acre, a.ti 
the quantity of seed used about six pecks. 

Crops, whether drilled by hand or with the plough, 
are always hoed io the spring, and afterwards occa- 
sionally cleaned with the paddle. On the broad-castj 
a.harrow, is sometimes drawn over in- spring, and after- 
wards a heavy roll; but unless it be very fbul^ irhlcbU 
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ridoiQ tlie case, the hoe is Dot used : the weeds are cut 
. «a occaaioii requires, with the paddle or needing 



> harvesting is nearly as id other places, except 
' that a shorter stubble is left on the ground : women 
bind and putintoalucks, or "tylliings," often sheaves. 
Il'tlie weather be stormy and catvhiiig, the sheaves are 
stacked up inio "pucks," or cocks, about the lize of 
the hay windcock, in the field, and there left till it it 
convenient or safe to carry them. 

Reapijig, binding, and stucking, Bs. per acre, with 

fix quarts of drink to each man. i - 

Avem^jie crop, thirty bushels; and same good ktndt 

TURNIPS. 
If the harvest happens to be early, and weather fa- 
vourable, the i^nd is ploughed immediately after the > 
whcitt is carried, and turnips sown ; these are called 
scubble turnips. The sorts are tlie early Dutch and 
Norfolk, and the crop is frequently abundant : they are 
eaten oil by stieep folded during the winter, and Ibl- 
Jowed with barley. 
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BARLEY. 
Tf lio turnips have been sown, the rank weeds or 
the stubble are first eaten close down ; then 
the lahd ploughed before Christmas: in February it is 
crossed, dragged, and rolled, to pulverize tt ; the couch 
or quick srass is picked by hand, put into heaps and 
burnt; the ashes are spread, and, before the next 
ploughing, a dressing of lime^compost is given. Tills 
manure is carried from the heap in carts (" pots,") and 
dispersed as the pot moves slowly on, by a man with a 
wide shovel. The land is then lightly ploughed and 
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^H^ dragged across ; the seed is sown at the rate of four 

^^^^^_ bushels lo an acre, and harrowed In. After this, tbe 
^^^^^H seeds are sown in thefolluwing proportions: IFinteoded 
^^^^^H for feeding, half a bushel of ray-grass, five ponnds.ot' ' 
^^^^^H hooey -suckle, and ci^ht pounds of bop-clover. For 
^^^^H hay, half a bushel of ray-grass, ten pouadii of broad^ and 
^^^^^^1 five of hop-clover. 

^^^^^1 Bfoadclovei: is not sown for feeding, because it is 

^^^^^1 said to become bitter towards ihe last ; and some mte of 
^^^^^r opinion, that ray-grnss would be l>eUer omitted for bay, 
^V as bci;ig coarse, and aot nutritious, when dry. Tliii 

^■^ opinion, perhaps, arises from the custom of cutti^ it 

^^^^^ late.; fm-.tiie- quick growili of the ray makes it fitfbr 
^^^^^H the scythe before the other seeds, and therefore the da; 
^^^^^H* lay is the ell'ect of necessity } in this case, it would be 
^^^^^ better to leave it out. 

^F If the land is not (jnite clean after the seeds have 

^^L 4>ecn sown, it rs again couched, and the filth collected 

^^^^^^^ into heaps, and burnt as before, with a smolbering fire. 
^^^^^H The seeds immediately tinder the heaps are necessarily 
^^^^^r destroyed by the heat; lo remedy which, after the 
ashes' have lieen scattered, the rake is drawn round to 
the spot, or a few fresh seeds sown. This appears to 
be a wastefnl practice, ai^ is pursued merely to save 
thejiltle trouble of removing [he collected couch, )0 a 
■eparate spot or coiner of the field. ,. 

The barley is mown in the usual way, at the rate of 
it, per acre, and six quarts of drink. Four quarters are 
reckoned the average crop. It is cocked with large 
wooden fijrks, whu^b get up (he nork so fast that two 
women are kept employed iu raking after one ma^. 
Whensufliciently drj, it is put into large mows, &pi, 
at.a proper season, (hreehed out ai.Sd. per bushel, ^vd 
,^ioIc. Oil uiuiujwitig^ which ii included in the llu^* 
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lug, s dinner or supper is allowed . Tiie straw 1:1 given 
o dry cows and yonng bciiats. 

' Clover. First year, mow and sometimes seed ; the 
est practice, however, is allowed to be, to feed off the 
termath. Second year, feed off with sheep, or mow 
giearly as possible, and then plough up, maDure, and 
irnip, between new and old Midsummer-day. Tlicse 
EOrnips are fed, or sold off, for the mniket, time enough 
ijreoei^^e the wheat crop. Price of mowing dovtx or 
i,.Qs, per acre, with dinner; or 3s. 6ii. wilh diink 

mly. . 

[) Manure, fold yard, or " barton" dung, is always 
used when there is a sufficient supply, this is made 
daring winter from the cattle at straw, or feeding 
beasts. In the spring it is collected in heaps, carried 
out, Rud put together ; this is never mixed with hmc. 

Lime-composi: is managed in the following nanaer: 
A length of land, commonly near the hedge, or on the 
side of the highwn)', is ploughed up, and the mould 
thrown into a high ridge ; along tlie middle of this, a 
channel is drawn, and lime fresh from the kiln b de- 
posited io it, and covered a foot thick with the side 
earth. When the lime has lain long enough to be half 
sliiked, the whole Is turned and mised ; and usually a 
second lime, after it is perfectly slaked, when it is fit 
for uee. A hundred busheU, at 3d. per bushel, at the 
kiln, are allowed to an acre. 

Another kind of manure is made in this district fro 
straw, polatoe-haulm, Scc. laid on the roads, and theftfV 
trodden to pieces : the whole is afterwards scrapedtf 
together, laid in a heap, and occasionally tarned, till it Jl 
is rotten ; then used as a covering to the lime in thQ^ 
ridge, before the mould is thrown on. 

The old oue-wheeled-ploiigli hus long been established 1 
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in this distnict:, but is.Jikcly to be supeiseded 1 
Beverstone, which is found to suit this soil, when 
from stones, better than any other. 

Prices. Honey-suckle U, per ponnd. Malted hop 
7(i, and broad clover 6d. Ray-grafls, 6s. per bushel. 
PloughiDg, 12s. per acre. Coal, ^H-per bushel ut the 
piL LaboureTE wages, Sf. per day, and drinlc. At 
harvest, 9a. 6d. with victuals and drink, i 

Anodier exception to the general practice of the 
county, occul's in the tillage-lands itnmediateljtaLrouiid 
Gloucester, and a few other places, where a crop is 
raised everyyear, and thence called every year's Isnd, 
The high renting of land near the city, obliges the ftr- 

r to keep it in continual cultivation : and where the 
soil is Biindy or loamy, i( it very clean, but otherwise on 
that which is more stUl". Tlie greater part, indeed, be- 
ing applicdto gardening, is managed with the spade, 
arid kept in high condition, and free from needs. Then 
is no r^alarity in the succession of crops ; care oily 
being taken that two white stra^& do not follow eart) 
other. Peas for early gatherii^ are much ^laated, 
attd at* geueriliy off in good tiiiie for potatoes ot 
turnips. 

Ih th* parish of Deerhuret, (he soil is a deep red 
.loam, and so rich that it scarcely requires manure. A 
fitllow is not known, and yet the land is kept perfectly 
clean from weeds ; the crops are strong and itbundunt, 
and the who^e niana^ment reflects much credit tm (he 
knowled^ and attention of the cuUivators.* 

* In walking overthe tillage iand^ of this parish, the prcKnt 
year (July IT, ISOii,) ihe nhcat stalks were seldani less than lix 
feet high, and proportions bly strong and well headed. The 
beans still higher, and w-cll hung with pod;, M well as more frte 
fiMtn blight than !>tlien which Ihad teea, • 




H, Jhe ^P^erftl manure is stable-y^vrd or cqurl-(lmig, 
ixedin compost witli earth; and the rotntign of crops, 
wheat un clover-!ey ; then beaqs j then barley ; next 
l^ans again, or peas, if the land be foul, or soinetinies 
Ketches, most commonly for greco roddcTi the pasture 
id meadow land being equally fertilcj and supplying 
■uadaoce of huy for winter gonsumpiiou. The bioaa- 
ist liusbandry prevails, and beans and pcuj are dik- 
ed in the common way. 

Id Apperley (a tytliing of ihis parisU) is a coiovion 
'more than 309 floras, whii;h would Reproductive of 
eat utility if incloted ; at pr^^m a iew sho«p, and 
iBBe in abundance, are the principal stodi. It is sub- 
jpct to be inundated on every Kutall rise of the Severn ; 
'lis, however, under proper .munEigemeiitj njjyht.be pre- 
ented, or turned to advantage. 

Marl forms tiie substratum of nearly the whole of 
$his parish, tliouj^h it ia not uaud for manure, but fur 
covering to the courts, instead of stones j for which 
purpose, it is e^icellently adapted : thus, however, the 
larmor, williont suspecting it, curries a eonsiderabU' 
irtion off With the dung, every time it is scraped and 
illect«d tugeiher. 



BECT- Y. — CROPS NOT COMMOSLV Cl'L'IIVAi LH. 

FLAX. 

An inconsiderable quantity of fiaa is now grown in 

nty, thougbj a few yenrs since, it was muth 

s ifi the Vafc of Evrsliam. From nn opinion 

It tlie land was irapoveriahed by the growth ot it, it 

1 been in a great measure discontinued, and the 

teuants restricted in their leases. There seems to be no 
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question as to tlie ^ct of impoverishment, since n 
of the produce is left in or on the ground, ( 

■ out of it, so as to be brought bacfcai^ain in the form of 
manure; and experience proves the necessity of re- 
cruiting, by sotae means or other, the vegetating 
powers which have been exhausted. As a first crop on 
the breaking np of oM leys, it is, if not unobjectionable, 
at least preferable either to paring and burniog oo 
strong soils, or planting wheat. In paring and bmrning, 

' there is a waste in the thickly matted lurf of theVale 
lands : and in planting wheat, the hopes of the harvest 

■ are often destroyed by grubs, which are sheltered and 
nourished in the roots of the grass and weeds; whereas 
therootof flax issaid to be seldom injured by insects un- 
der ground. As a preparation, therefore, for wheat on 
strong lands, {and oa these only can flax be planted 
with advantage,) it is useful, and, like potatoes, whicli 
are equally cxhansting, employs the land profitably, 
while the sod is rotting ; hut where crops of flax are re- 
peated, it is necessary to dress the land with good ma- 
nure : the bttle, however, which is grown in this county, 

' is usually sown on fresh-broken pasture in the Vale 
or, where it is not, the cultivator contrives to bring on 
(he estate an equal quantity of substitute to what 
by this crop, either of road or' street scrapings, oi, 
artificial composts. 

Preparation. The land is ploughed in the commOB 
way once, and the turf being turned regolurly with the 
grass downwardsjihenew surface is harrowed li tie, and 

,; freed from clods and apertures, 

Seed. Two bushels are sown on an acre broad-pa^, 
and lightly buried wiib the harrow. That directly 
Higais preferred; and this is considered as imp] 
<o be repealed more than four times, X'rcsb 
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^iga seed is woniV l8s. per bushel; e)b$DtA^* S6eif,'W 
*tiie produce of Englnnd, 8s. ' '""^ ^'' -^^ ''^ 'i 

' Time. The last fortnight in M(ureB>r=fi!*wBefc'ifc 
ipril. ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■-' ^■-■'' ^ "'. 

' Coltnrc. The growing plants are kept perfectly cVaa 
"pT)m weeds, and this is usually done wiih the hnnd bj- 
Borneo oti their ktiees. Soon after the flax is op, it h 
liable to be injured, and even destroyed, by no imeet 
like a flea, and a grub of a dan colour, about three 
"^tiarters of an inch long: the former eats the leaves; 
'&e latter eats ofl' the stalk close to the surface of the 
i^round. Against the rarages of the flea, no prerenta- 
'\tivcs are applied ; blit to stop tlie progress of the grofc, 
h is found to be a good praetice, lo turn into Ilie field, 
fe night, a large' cjaantily of yoimg ducks, which will 
scorch for these insects with great regalarity, without 
doing mischief to the tender plants. The same manage- 
ment might probably be used ivitji success amony tur- 
nips. Rooks are often useful for the same purpose: if 
they happen to discover these grabs, tliey will destroy 
^r^l, or the greate&l pari of tliem, and aiie thertJuie ea- 
^■douraged near auth piaatatioas. 

H«l-. Harvest. About the beginningof August, the stalks, 
if the aeason and other circumstaaces have been favour- 
able, will, have grown to the height of throe Icet, or 
, sonitithiag more, when they are driUBH by hand, at the 
.te of 4s. or js. aa acre, and laid on the ground, where 
;y remain,. IJU tlr^ ; al'tcj; which they are " slelclied, ' 
put upright in stacks, leaning against each other, 
and covered at top witli loose stalksi, to keep ^olf the 
Having thus siood a proper time, they an: buuiid, 
iiid left some time longer in stticks, like wheat : then 
parried to the baroj where the seed is got out with the 
:atef, (an iustl'ument in tiie form ol' a washer's beijtU.',) 
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Idom duu^H 
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about a foot long and seven inches wide, with 3 lo^ 
handle. The straw is then tied up again, and taken 
to the grass grouodfi, where it is spread to bleach. 
After having been again stelched, it is carried to the 
bam, where it is "swindled," " hatchelled," ficc. As 
the crops are generally sold to the inaiiufacturer, the 
drawing the stalks, and all the snhsequeni processes, 
belong to, and are paid for by him. The price of an 
acre is, according lo its goodness, from 10^. to 20/. 

The straw is esteemed better for the use of the manu- 
iacturer, if drawn before the seeds are quite ripened 
but as an average crop will turn out ten bushels 
more, worth front 4/. to ^l. the stalks are seldom 
till the seeds are ripe. 

iFlax plants are frequently annoyed by 
(convolvulus arvcasis}a and dodder (cuicnta euroi 
f. 
I 



HEMP 
Is seldom raised in the county. 

RAPE AND CABBAGES 
Are grown by very few, and that in small quantities, 
for the purpose of food for cuttle. In this respetit, tbe 
fanners of Gloucestershire neglect nn important article 
of agricultural produce, as the strong Inntls of the Vftte 
ell adapted to the production of both. Experi- 
ence, in other couJities, has proved the great advantage 
of such crops, not only as increasing the quantity ef 
food,* but also as an useful change in the rotation«f 
trops: the system of the Vnle, however, is at present 
adverse to tlicir introduction. 

No food is equ^ to rape, if fedoffat tbektur end of Al>- 
a»id September, for tiniihing fit ihcepi or, if they cannot 

be maJe out by that time, it will thicVea iheir coats, xad estke 

them fleshy for market.' 



I 
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TEAILB6 

frere formerly mncli cnliiVated in the middia Vale, as 

_i^pears by the mention made of ihem in (he ancient 

l^he terriers ; but now not u hundred acres rpc planted 

I the county. 

''PreparHlion. Old leys arc pprfcrred; ttiey wlfl, I 
fcowetw, gmw on the sahie latrfl for Tnany auccessifa 
fears, 80 Ion;; as couch and mfeer weeds can be kept 
ihder; ati^' duritig nit this titne Manure is said not to 
le required. ' " ' ' ' 

"Old pastsrettinds ere once ploughed, and'tiBltii^in- 
rerled sod the seeds are Bowti broad-cast: they are 
Irasbed in with thorns fasieneti to n hurdle, because 
|Ik tines of ihe-harrow wOoM let in the seed too deep. 
''The same preparation is Hied on old fillage lands, 
Except where more plotighings are required to make 
Ifiiem clean. 

V Seed. Frbm two to three pecks upon an acre. A 
Stfficicnt tjuantily is ea^ly collected from the plants 
When ripe and dry, as they shed iipoi» tlic slightest 
lotion. Whena farmer flr^ begins to plant any part 
bt bis estate, he parchaaes them of a neighbouring 
grower, and the price is usually tile same which wheat 
fftsrs at the time. 
' Time. Abonl the middle of March, or within A i 
Sf week after ploughing, according lo tlie season ; but 
poTving is not esteemed favourable, after the beginning 
iif April. 
Cultivation. When the plafits are come into large 
IbJtf, they are thinned to about twelve inches distance; 
Shd those which are drawn, may be transplanted to fill 
'^p intervals in the same ground, or on any other plan- 
^lion. Aboutlhe beginning of June, in the lirst year. 
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they are " spittied ;" that is, the workman, with a 
"shoe," or small spade, turns over the stir face- monW 
carefully between every plant. About two months 
, after, they are " griied ;" that is, the mould is turned up 
jfour or five inches under, and thrown to the plants -. if 
the land is filthy, the same operation is repeated about 
October, and the rapuld brought close round the roots 
.with the common bxx. la the March foIIowLn^ 
.lliey are again grited,, and sometipies "tumped," m 
Biouldcd, close routid, to make ihem " haddie" out, or 
•throw forth side-shouts. 

_. Spittling generally costs a guinea and a half aa acre; 
,v8ndgri[Lng, Q5s. wifh drink. 

p Harvesting. About tlie latter endof JuIy,orearly in 
August, they begin to ripeo, and then aire cut in the {(A- 
'lowingmanuer. Pirat, the central shoot pf fiat:h plant, 
.called the King, is cut with a small hookejd instrument, 
like a pruning knife, which haa a siring run through the 
handle, for the purpose of hanging it oQ the wri»t, 
when, AS it often happens, it is necessary to strip off 
.the leaves. Jhey am cut with about nine inches of 
_sicni, and, being tied roiind a stick, are carried di- 
.rcetly from the Held to the drying shed, which is • 
l)uilding well covered, but open on the sides to the free 
circulation of air. About nine days after, the cultec 
goes over them again, taking off such as are ripe, and 
I'cpeuts the operation at the same interval, as long as 
any remain worth cutiiny. After they have been pro- 
perly dried, which will probably be in a fortnight, they 
urc taken oH' the stick, and sorted. 

The produce of the second and subsequent cultiogi 
iire sorted, according to tliclr size, into Queens, which 



lire the best teasles ; Middlings, nex 
Scrdbi^ wliich are but littli 



ue; and 
:d, except in yeats 
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I scarcity, ec Vfhen the cloLliing trade is uaasuiiUy. 
brisk. The Kings, which are large nnd coarse, arc g;e- 
erally sent into Yorkshire, to be used on cluLhs of' 
Hiarse tenure. 

Being thus sorted, they are tieii up in bonciies, oc 
Kgleos," each glen containing twenty tcasles. Twenty- 
Lve glens are fastened on a staff, and forty staffs make 
I pack, which thus contains twenty thousand leueles. 
^f Kings, a gien contains only ten; a staff tliirty 
Iglens; and a pack thirty staffs, making itine thousanJ. 
In this state they are stacked, ia a c]o«e building, in 
tile form of a small rick; and, if tliey sweat a Jiule, 
the quality and smell are improved ; but jf they are loo 
moist, they are spoiled. In the following March, they 
ate fic for salf, and the average price of Queens per 
pack may be iixed at five pounds ; iliey iiave i>een sold 
as high as twelve guineas. 

Fiodnce. Ten packs upon au.acre are esteemed a 
fair crop, though they have been known to rise to 
twenty. 

, The teaslc (dipxacm fniknum) is a biennial plant ; 
e which " run," or bear heads the second year, ini- 
iately die ; but there are aUvnys some wliicivda not 
, till the third year; these aie called "vorfs.'' To 
Hipplytlieplace of those that have run, it is usual to trans- 
blant young ones from other beds ; or,'if it be intended 
p keep the land several years in leasles, fresh sefds are 
)owti in the vacant spaces ; and thus the gronhd is can- 
caiitly repleuiahed, and produces successive civps, 
Hrithout exhibiting any signs of dimlnuliou in point of 
llrength, at wanting manure; manure, iDdeed, is 
^t«emed injurionsj as running the plants too much to 
|#talk, and less to head. Th/ere is now a fieltj in ihe 
xish of Eastingtou, seven miles below OKxjveSler, 
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which hit' borne this crop fir more than twenty y«a« 
without change ; it would, Jiowevtr, now be good hos- 
"bandry to plough it up, and give it a year's fnHoiv, ibi 
the purpose of destroying the couch, &c. wkh which 
it is 0T*rrun, 

Teasles, when aown on an old ley, and continaed 
only for two or three years, are an excellent prepa- 
Tation for wheat : the rotting sod, on which it is always 
improper to put wheat, on jiccount of the jrrubs and 
insects which harbour in lire roots, gradually reduces 
Ae soil to a state of great richness ; nnd the necessity 
of keeping it clean duirtng the three years, leiives it 
in a fine state of cultivation. 

The fly, and loo much moisturet are the principal 
enemies of this plant: the former sometimes attach* 
the young leaves, but seldom with such mischievous ef-^ 
fccts as to turnips. 

Much rain during the time of blossoming, often rots 
the head; this, indeed, is what the planter has mostio 
fear, as likely to be materially injurious to his crops. 

The operations of cutting, &c. are usually performed 
ty day labourers ; Bometimes, which is more desirable, 
ty men, who undertake to cut, dry, and make fit for 
sale, at lOs. per pack, with drink, carriage excepteM^H 

CALCULATION ON AN ACRE, ^^^H 

DEBToit. £. t.' A : 

Rent of land for two years - - - 3 O 
One ploughing - - • - - - \5 
Spittling once - - - - - -Ill6 

Griling three times - - - --SISO 

Seed and sowing - - - - - O 10^ 

Cutting, drying, 8tc. at I0«. per pack and 
drink, ten packs of good teaslea • - 6 
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£. s. d. 



• TyAe - -0 

Taxes for two years ----- 
Misceliaoeous expencea of carryin g from the 
m field; and lo the manufacturer - - - 1 

^L Total expences 17 

^Ej Profit on two years 33 

w - 



Ten packs 



The drilling system seems capable of being applied 

with great advantage in the cultivation of teasles. An 

acre contains 43,560 square feet, consequently would 

grow as many plants. Supposing every plant to carry 

ten good heads, which is a low calculation, the produce 

would be 435,600, or twenty-one packs and a half. On 

the broad-cast plan, this regularity cannot be obtained ; 

but if drills were dr^wn, either down or across the 

ridges, and the seeds thinly scattered in them, they 

might afterwards be hoed out, or drawn for trimsplant- 

mg to their measured distance ; besides that the trouble 

I tf spittling and gritlng would be considerably reduced, 

I knd also the inconvenience lessened of going among 

Ittem to cut and collect. 

Considering the high value of a crop of teasles, it is 
|i>!k little surprising that, among the great quantity of 
«ldj sour, or worn out pastures, in the middle and 
|i|ower Vale, so little should be converted to tliis purpose. 
Many thousand acres would be improved by breaking 
up, and, for the first two years, would be advantage- 
ously employed in raising teasles^ and supplying an 
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article for the use of the manufactures in the county, 
ivhich is now purchased at distant places. By. thi» 
management also, the great object of iocreading the 
slock of bread-corn would be attended to. 

CORN WEfebS. 

Th^ w^ds which principally itrfest tillage lands, are 
charlock. May-weed, doddfer, corn-raint, commoii 
poppy, < common mild persicaria, hairough, horsetait, 
field crow-foot, melilot, couch-grass, common thistle, 
corn convolvulus, wi]d-.09X> blue-bonnet, colts-foot, 
chick-weed.^ ^ . . 

Charlock. (Sin apis). This is the most common 
weed in the Vale : during the summer, both on the fal- 
lows and in the planted fields, its yellow blossoi^fis pre- 
dominate over every other plant, and, unle3S destroyed 
in this state, leaves an immense crop of. seeds behind. 
To check the increase of this weed, the attentive far- 
mer sufiers it to come into blossom oa the f^llows^ and 
then turns, it in with the plough. ; This is not always ef- 
fectual ; . fpr. frequently the plants being nierely moved/ 
but not from tha roots, and having two or three inches 
above ground, soon recover the damage they have 503. 
tained, and go on to seed before the next ploughing. 
Women or children should go oyer the land with the 
hoe a few days after, and cut up the reviving plants; 
or lambs should be kept on the fallows, which are said 
to eat off* the tops with avidity. In the planted fields 
they are hoed up, and, as some will unavoidably escape^ 
women are sent in among the corn, aftier it is grown 
to a considerable height, to pull outthq weeds in bios* 
som with the hand. Though the farmer will certainly 
diminish the quantity, and prevent any new accession 
by this attention, yet many years of good husbandly 
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tost elapse, before the ill effects stising from the neg- 
'l^ence of former cultivators can be conquered ; for this 
seed, being strongly charged tf ith essential oil, will con- 
tinue in the ground for an incalculable period of time 
uninjured, and, as often as* the soil is turned up, a quan- 
tity will be brought sufficiently within the influence of 
the afmosphere to vegetate, In ]804, 1 saw, in the pa- 
rish of Brockthrop, a considerable porfion of land in 
the common field, completely covered with this weed, 
and the seeds perfectly rlpC, and shattering on the 
ground. The pioughifig bdd been neglected till nearly 
the auiumn ; and as the land was not cropped, the char- 
lock grew in great abundance, and left more seeds ihaa 
the good husbandry of half a century will eradicate. 

An agricultural writer has observed, that what is vul- 
garly called charlock in the Vale of Gloucester^ is really 
the common mustard (shiapis nigra), cultivated in ihe 
north for its 0ovit. It is often here collected by the 
country people for the sanie purpose; and before the 
simple mode of living afnong the ancient farmers fell 
into disuse, few farm-houses wCre without a cannon ball 
itn^lbowl, in which the rtiustard seeds were bruised, and 
the flour saved for the table, witli the blact husiis unse- 
parated from it. The lands in the neighbourhood of 
Tewkesburj' were prohtjbly much employed in raising 
mustard -seed in ancient times, as well as other parts of 

s Vale ; and hence the proverbial exprcasinn. 

I 'May-weed, maithe, or malhern (aiitheiiiis cotalaj, 

i overruns « whole field, particulajly when planted 

h peas, so that only the white blossom of the weed i? 

R be seen. The only chance of destroying this stink- 

^■iS^weed, is by the drill husbandy, where room is left 

lor the free use of the hoc. In the broad-casi way. 
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they must be hand pulled ; And this is not onTy a tedious 
work, but also in some respects dangerous, tor there ii 
a quality ill the plant aocKKious, that rlwil! often poisoa 
the hand* of the weeders, paniculatly if there be anj 
scratch or slight wound already upon them. 

Dodder (cmcuta turopiBa) is a great enemy to beaos, 
vetches, and some other pknt), but is never seen among 
wheat, barley, or oats. As soon as it baa fixed on the 
plant, it separates from the root, and, like other parasiti- 
cal weeds, draws all its nouriiihmcut from the plant it 
}ias embraced. Large quantities of beans are oftea 
ruined completely by it, so as not to carry a single pod g 
and no method has yet been discovered to destroy it; 
for though the root cannot be found, yet itiurely re- 
turns in some part of the field, where it has once bcgi 
to grow, whenever the plants on which it feeds, 
[ the crop of the season. 

Corn-mint (mentka arvrnsis) is a rommon wi 
I damp soils, and increases fast by root, where, foi 
f of frequent ploughing and dragging;, it is neglected. 

Poppy (papaver rkaas) is common in all light and 
\ sandy soils, particularly in the neighbourhood of Glou* 
f cester. Sinc£ the practice of hoeing has become gene* 
rat, ibis weed has much dimini.shed in quantity. 

Common mild persii'uria (polygonum pcnicaria) it 
C^iicdy found in moist clay lands, on the sides of ditcbfit^ 
most frequent. 

Hairough, " hairifF," cleavers (galium apaTtatif.^ 
troublesome .ind frequent weed among corn on ail&i 
and not easily destroyed. 

Corn-hoi^etail (e^tHseium arveme) is found only o 
moist soilsj and cannot easily be conquered biji. 
draining. 
Cora-crowfoot (ranunculiu arventis) is a ixeat 1 
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jilairi, in rrioSt respects, except size, tiihilaT to the oilier 
Ipecles, and gfo*9 most abiindatiily in strong loamy Of 
Uayej' S6ili, Detp And frequent sriirings with the lioe, 
rtfe nK^t likety lo lessen its quEtnritv. 

Slelilot (trifollim ttieiilotis opdnalri') is a common 
JJont hi, the arable lands of the Vale. Drd not the 
flKeda coiomonitfate an unptetiHant tasie to the flnui of 
Vheat witft which it happens to be mixed, it might pos- 
<My be cultivated with advantage, as all nnimats be- 
longing to the farm are more or less fotid of it, 

Conch-grass (Iritkum rtpens) is a most troublesome 
and ahnost unconquerable weed on clay lands: on the 
light lands and loams, it may be dragged out and fi- 
Sisbed by hand-picking, with toteriLbic ease ; but on the 
#liff soils, and particniarly in the wet furrows, nothing 
♦oi repeated ploilghings and exposure to the sua during 
the heal of summer, can check the increase of it; 
Jience, after a wet summer, the Vale lands are generally 
^ul. A crop of spring vetches is well adapted to smo- 
i^ier and keep it down. 

Common thistle (serratiila arvoiiii) is easily con* 
^sered by attention, on tillage lands. Ii may either be 
drawn with the thistle-drawer, or cut off deep with th« 
hoe or ipud-hook. 

Corn-con»olvnln8> bind-weed, " wilh-wind," (con^ 
■eoivului anetait,) is mon firequentiy fbnnd in clays 
and deep ioams, into which the roots strike so far, that 
•Ten trenching two spit and half deep wilt not reach to 
Ae esiremiiy ; and the smallest hit of the root left, will 
spring and rise lo the surface. It entwines round, and 
entangles all plants in such a manner as either to bring 
them to the ground, or check vegetation, by iti strictnrtf 
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Wiid-oat (avcnafatua) ifrthe grontb of porticQlat dis- 
tricts, and caaaol, it is :>uid, be destroyed, fa fields 
where tlie greatest cure lias been taken to bsnd-puU 
every stalk, it lias appeared the t'ullowing year in e- 
qual abuiidancc. In new broken up leys, which have 
been in turf beyond the memory of man, they often 
spring up with as much luxuriance as if they were the 
natural produce of thu soil. Houing, when the land is 
planted with beans or peas, will check tliem ; but when 
they grow among wheat, it is not easy lo distinguish ibe 
plants while young ; and, in this case, they are left, till 
tbcy A''^ nearly in car, and are' then drawn by band. 

Blue-bonnet, knap^wecd^ corn-flower, (centaurta qf- 

amts,) is a weed eonimon in some fields, principally 

where the soil is loamy and mi.\ed with pebbles. It 

^ould be extirpated by the hoe, and, when grown to 

F Etiossom, by the liand. 

t ; Coltsfoot (tuiuUigo farfara) is not found except oa 
[ $f)ils which are poor in their nature, and subject lu 
' moisture. FerlilJzalion by manure, «nd draining, stc 
< tbe obvious remedies. 

' .^ Chick-Kced fa/aiytenw^j grows most plentijully on 
good and well cultivated lands, It mats so closely 
rouad the plants, and covers the surface so completely, 
^ to keep out the influence of sun and air; and there- 
jEore rec[uire3 tu be removed, which is best done with tha 
boe- 

._. Although there is ecarcely any species of weed bat 
l^hat may be found on the various tillage lands of tk 
eouniy, tbese arc the priucipaJ objects of the faroh 
er't attention; and no doubt, under ttie improved systeu 
of agi'jcultfire, and more spirited and scientific managaf 
mcDt, ibcy will annually decrease, till the fields-slwUiio 
OS tlicy ought, as clean as ti garden. 
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SECT. I. — NATCEAL MEADOWS AKD ?AST«IIES. 



I 'J. HE richest natural meadows and pastures are found 
J in the banks of the Severn, and other rivers which run 
I ftrough the Vale, They are liable to be overflowed 
bee or twice every year, and receive their whole ma- 
Klfure tVom the deposit of muddy particles, which subside 
Ifiuring the inundation. The Avon is said to tring 
iBbwii the richest manure from the lulls of Warwick- 
shire; it is also certain that the Severn, in its progress, 
lollccts from the Tame, and other rivulets, a red soil, 
id^hich leaves on the meadows a ^diment of strong ferti- 
feing powers. The effects ore felt some miles below 
Slouccslcr ; and the large meadow proprietors place their 
lependcnce of a strong t-rop of grass, on the land hav- 
Wg been overflowed during the winter, or early in the 
Farther down the Severn, the herbage assumes 
P d liferent quality, in consequence of the salt water 
jver the lands by the tide. These meadows, or 
fcarshcs, are f^eneraily grazed, being esteemed to afibrd 
. possible pasture for horses and cattle, that re- 
st' ami spring phi'sic. The beginning of May is 
fte usual time for taking, or " tacking," in stock for 
msture, and the prices are as follow. Horses, 4s. pet 
peek ; two jear old colts, 3s. 6d. ; two year old beasts, 
JI3 
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!, Qd. ; one year old, Is. 6d. ; sheep, Sd. in coupleg 
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6d. single. 

The meadows on each side of the Severn, from 

BIX miles below Glouceaier to the full extent of it i 

e mowed every ypar. It is row herome almost a gene- 
iJal practice, to sell the hay thai is made from ibem to the 

•owners, for the supply of tht Shropsbip 
' pther works, where a greater number of horses are 

Itloyed iban tl^e g^ighbourbpod can supply w^h 
' Jet, though t!ie crop is thus every year taken away 
' <§)it iiny return of dung to thf^ Uud, the produce coa- 
I pfiues R^ abundiint as ever it was in th,e memory of 
' ffisn, btiing. tittle letis tbufi two tons on ita iix:re. The 
[ ^^adows on the banks of the Leclen are even taoje pity 
Vjjj|clive, owio^ to iJie soil brought down with ihg over* 

l^wjng citneiU from the rich Jands of Herefordshire. 

jf the,Jau[idattoii happens at a favourikble seasop, belor^ 

' ^e spring is far advanced, and does not lie long on the 

^adowsj it is npt unusual to cut two tons and a half of 
L }ti>-y oo <u> acre, lo countei balance the^e advantages, 

jjgwever, a summer iloud often comes on In the mid^t of 

^^arvcst, and spoils the whole crop. Thig river being 
L 'j4aii)ined up with mills, and not Eufiicienijy increasing 
[ fjt width towai'ds its efflux, can receive but a small ad- 
I j^j^tion ojf water, without swelling over the adjacent 
r i^eudou's i and therefore a few hours of close rain 
L ihe source, will produce an inundation below. 

J The natural ^rass lands of the other parts of the 

pal within reach of goods, are generally fertile, thoi 

Ifot equaUy so with those which have been mentioned, 
' Thpy have, however, advantages of their own, which, 

taken into the account, raise them nearly lo a level. 

There is no dii nger of losing the crop troni sudden inun- 

dalioDSj and the (juality is superior. The herbaj 
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t tnuEt depend upon the nature of the soil, and 
the means used to assist it. A coarse grass, or spac^ 
of iedge, " carnation grass," invariablv shews itself on 
k11 poor clays, and pastures of all description of subsoil, 
while lying in a v^ct and unimproved 8tnt«, On the 
contrary, creeping Lret'oil (lilfolium repent), meadow 
letchling (lathifrus pralium}, sM'eet-scented vernal 
IS (atithoxaitthum odoralatn), meadow fescue (fis- 
iuca pratetuis), decide the supeiiorily of herbage, aii4 
generally- of meadow management, fti various parts of 
the Vale, particularly where a subsoil of blue clay rises 
Bcar the surface, a great deal of poor, cold, and unpro- 
ductive laud is found, bearing little benides cultslbot 
ftuisilago farfara), marsh flea-bane (cinerana paiiis- 
trU), and various sedges and rushes ; yet, however un- 
,trBctabic and unpromising such land may be in itppear- 
^Ancc, there is no doubt but thatj by the joint assiataace 
•f landlot'd and tenant, a valueble alteration for the bct> 
ter might soon be made, 

t Under the present management, as usually secured in 
^e leases, pasture lands are mown and grazed ahcr- 
]Uttely:in ihe immediate vicinity of Gloucester and other 
towns, n CTi^ of hay is generally had wcry year; bnt 
tn these places manure is plentiful, and ttie soil rich. 
. On estates distant from towns, the lands will not bear 
mdi continued mowing, without repeated manuring, 
jirhich in most situations is wanted for the tillage lands, 
^is system, however, of mowing and grazing alter- 
Jlatcly, is by some able agricukorists exploded, as bad, 
ptt a grass farm ; but if the same land be mowed every 
^ar, and the same fed or enten off, the whole manure 
i^ the yard should be carriod to the mowing ground. 
Pn duiry farms, this system is peculiarly advantageous, 

■-■■■!«♦■• ■ 



I jf not absolnlely DCcessary to the making of j 
iiwse. See chap. 13. sect. 1. 

i.Tlic manures mostlj^ ii^ are, stable-yard dung, 
)er's ssbes, the sgii of ditches and pools, scrapings of 
■(C^adf-, common coal ashe;, aud sweepings of the streets. 
f See chap. 12. sect. S. 

1 j(^ie.\tto raanuring, in pointof utility, is weedi^. This, 

L. however, is not much the practice of the county; there 

I ^ perhaps no branch of agriculttire more neglected. 

\ t^rniers are sutinciently aware of the mischief occa- 

I v^o^d by the growth of weeds among the corn, bat 

n not even to suspect a similar effpct on the grass 

- lands. The best grasses, however, are of too lender a 

I nature to contend with weeds, which, being usually 

IBObl forward Jn the sjirin;;, maintain tlieir superiority, 

Wid occupy 9 large portion of surface, till the hnrvest. 

. Thistles of all kinds nre veiy unplgas^nt weeds ; eilher 

I green or dried with the baj*, they annoy the cattle in 

I feeding, and therefore should never be permitted to 

' grow long on any land ; to prevent their growing at all, 

, ifi perhaps Impossible, but the increase of them may be 

checked by early attention : while, however, they ore left 

I |o be mown with the grass, or to remain undisturbed in 

I ^e highways during the summer, the seeds will be dis- 

, persed by the wind in various directions over the coun- 

\ try : until a method, therefore, is adopted to correct 

the evil in its infancy, the labour besiowed by good 

{ormers for the extirpation of ilils weed, will not pro< 

dfice a complete effect, although it will prevent the 

t^i^ille frpm being carried to the mow iq f, slate of equal 

njaturity with the hay, and it$ seed^ nfierwards fi'om 

ifing dispefsed with the dung in the fields. Vaa 

ry farmer to do the same, the encouragement to pe(- 

jgtveie in the practice wou)4^ powerful ; but it is not 
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loiAe, that a furmcr niil expend much in doing what 
l^ie negligence of a neighbour viil render incflectual. 
ft ^mc thistles are annpal, others perennial ; where the dis- 
racCioD is not known, tlw* sate method is to cut the root 
rfith a paddle dcej) in ihe ground, or draw up the root ; 
nd this should be done for Uie first lime in spring, 
md again on the Jattennath in ntttumn. See dinp. ]£. 
wt. 4- 

Docks are extremoly injurious to the herbage of pas- 
ture lauds, but if taken in lime may be easily conquered. 
If, however, they are permitted to ripen, they leaw an 
imniense quantity of seed for future crops; and, being 
perennials, tlie evil i^ increasing in such a multiplied 
proportion, as almost toexclude the growth of all other 
pliinls. In a large nicadow adjoining Gloucester, the9e 
weeds have matured and shed ihcir seeds so many year?, 
that, at the time of mowing, the whole appears like a 
prop of docks. The " dock spit or spade" is ths instru- 
th which theymay be extirpated. Thisisakind 
if crow or lever, with a claw at the end, a little curved, 
and divided into t;vo prongs, similar to a hummer for 
drawing nails: an arm projects at about eight or ten 
inches from the lower end, ibr the foot to rest upon in 
forcing it into the ground, and a liitle above it, on the 
the back side, a curve of iron, projecting three inches; 
in the upper end, a handle is fastened as in a spade : the 
.\v seizes the root of the plant, and, by a gentle pres- 
sure of the handle downwards, easily draws it out of the 
with this instrument, many hundreds ma^' be 
iradicaCed in a day. 
Yellow rattle (rkmantlnts crhtagnlii) generally grows 
moist meadows, ripens its seeds, and sbeds them be- 
fore the time of mowing, when the dry husks make a 
fattling noise nnder the sevihe: af ihis lime, it conlaiijs 
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no QDtritious juice at aH> though, when grecD, (HC«n«iid 
Jiorses will soinetiin&s eat it raiher eagerly, aai at othet 
limeB refuse it. HiLving, however, no desirable qoaltty 
10 lecam^end lln cuJtivatioa, and ofteattmcs ovemin- 
niag large patches of giouiid, it ou^ht to be deslrojed; 
and being a biennial, this may easily be done, by graZ' 
ing the land for tluec or four years t'ollowiHg, and tak- 
ing care tbat the stalks, which are left by the cattle, be 
skionned oiF with a scytlie bet'oie they are ripe enough 
to shed their seedu, or while they are in full bloswai.* 

Ti^ comnvun or blat^k knap or knob weed, pnmncU 
ally " bard-heads" (ctnlauna nigra), is a vile and worth- 
less wetd, which caitle of no kind will touch, either 
green or dry; and yet is sulTered on some pastures to 
grow and increase to such a degree, as to exclude the 
uppcurance uf ahno^t every other plant, and, thonglt 
useless, are niowed with the oilier herbage, and preserved 
for winter fodder. This weed indicates poor land, 
though probably, by the use of soapcr's ashes, it might 
be conquered ; otherwise the land should be ploughed upi 
and converted to a better purpose. 

\\'oQd-wasen, dyers weed, or base broom (genista 
tiiicloria), grows abundantly in many parts of the Vale, 
generally on dry pastuies: it is refused by no cat- 
tle, but sheep ; yet, being inferior to good grasses, 
should ba rooicd up, except in places, where, as in the 
Deigbboui'bood of Bristol, it is collected and carried, 

• fi-firater near tbe northern borders of Glooesstershitc.shcired 
me a sloping piece of griss l.iiid which had been overrun with 
nttlei without -.my view to the ilcstruaion of that, he con- 
inctcd the water of nii adjoining Etrcam, as weII ;is he could, 

i piece, Hbich however w^G not wliolly watered ; i 
pi-cwcd, ih^t on the watereil psst, the rattle was dotroysd, ' 
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while ill Full blossom, lo the manutitrtureis, ffko, by 
^iliog, &c. extract a fine yellow colour Irom it. 

Tansey (tauacetum vulgoie) is found iti some pas- 
tures by the Severu side, and a icw other places, but noi 
fbuadaDt; it » an unpleasunt vieeA, and should tie era- 
dicated with the spade. 

-. Thesevcralspeciesof crow-foot, provincial]y"craze¥s," 
t>utter>i)owere, butter-cups, and Iting-cupe, whiiJi in the 
^ring throw a yellow veil over the meadows, are to be 
rei:kot>ed among the useless wcedsj having little to re- 
commend [hem to notice but tlieir gaudy appearaooe. 
lu common ol>&ervatian, these plants are usually cou- 
founded, though the botanist easily di»tinguiahes a great 
variety, four of whic-h are priacipally tbund in pastur«i. 
yirst, pile-worL (ranuttcuius Jicariii). ll htis a yellow 
bloesom, or corol, with five or more petals, henrt-Bliaped 
angular leaves, smooth, like ivy, one flower on n utalk, 
Und knotty roots. It blossome early in ttie spring, rise^ 
little above the surface of the ground, chieBy in mea- 
dows that are rather inoiBt, and is enxen only by sheep. 
Second, ranunculus bulliosus, or bnlbous rooted; the 
ttiiking characters of lliis plant, are a. calyx bent back 
to the flower stidk, and the peduncle grooved or fur- 
rowed. Third, ranunculus acris, with a. uM upright 
£t.iik, peduncle not furrowed as the last, but round and 
Bmooth, ami tiic calyx spreading. Fourth, riinunculiu 
repmi, or creeping cra/ey, havin;;, like the last, a 
Spreading calyx, and jjeduncfe furrowed. The three 
iestarc acrid and biting to the taste, and are ihereforu 
fleeted by cattle nearly alike. It is indeed said, that 
'the creeping crazey is more mild and palatable to some 
Rattle ; though it is to be suspected that cattle eat it, ru- 
Iher from necessity than likiug, as, from its spreading 

|(Wig the sBffftce, it becomes so matted with l^ her- 
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bagf, tbiit it must be taken up in some degree will 
The stalks of the two others are left standing, when'^ 
ground is quile baie around them : yet, when made wiih 
ihc hay, ihey arc said to lose the pungent qoality ; aod 
the blight ness of the blossom in the rick, is always a sign 
of ihe wliule having been well barvesterf. 

The meadow pink, jagged flowered, campion, or 
•' ragged robin" (lychnis Jloi euculi), is a common weed 
in bog^ meadows, beautiful in appearance, but of little 
use, and cftn be destroyed only by draining the land, 
and rendering it ijnfit for the growth of aquatic plants. 
.Carfiamine, cuckow flower, or " ladies smock" (ear- 
iamine praknsh), is very abundant in moist pastures, 
And said to be ealeiL rather eagerly by oxen. 
,,Q^i\c (allium timpeloprasum) is found frequentljria 
ihe meadows, and is noticed (chap. 13. sect. J.) i 
iveed injurious ta cow pastures. 

Meadtiw-swcct (spirea ulmaria) grows abundant!^ 
WHoe low, mesdi. and is considered as the mark of a 
ppor soil. Young horned cattle and horses entii'ely re- 
;^t it. 

i Common cowslips (primvla) are almost an universal 
Weed on the Vale latidsj but ia less proportion on those 
jfhlGh are well manured, as is evident from their not be- 
leg seen near the city. No cattle seem to eat ihem, 
IHXice, in n)eadow5 where they constitute a greatpart of 
ihe herbage, when in blos^m, ihcy ore left untouched. 
-.Cpnimon rush (juncui) is ap inhabitant of soils that 
^re moist and strong; it abounds in the furrows of the 
posture lundsj and on the " iiieers" or strips of grass 
.laud left between the lands in the Vale, as the dividii^ 
"markofdifterent properties. Draining destroys it. 

Heinluck {•oiiium maculatum) pTows plcntilulU* la 
(he btidges. The other species are less communy tboogb 
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'ftiund in mos! pasWres ihat are shaded by trees, pxrtitnt^ 
Italy in orchards. 
I Orchis matcata, or maleorcMs, grotts freely on stiff 
^Ruds, but is entirely useless as a pasture plant. See 
JoncltisioB. ^. . . 

t Common yarrow (acHUlea) Is plentifully intertnixtJ 
with the herbage of the Vale, particiriiirly where it has 
teen much fed with horses. Some agritokurists have 
Wpposed that cattle .ire not averse to it; biitl have 
observed that this weed has ■remained uneaten, till every 
blade of grass has been cropped dose to the gronnd; 
knd therefore, at the expcnce of manun) labo«r,wrtH the 
^»ade or three-pronged fork, it onghl lo be eradicated- 
Ox-eye daisey (cfiri/santkemaii ieucunlhemiim) makes 
'a conspicuous figure when in blossom, on the low meads 
<on the banks of the Severn. As tliese meadows are 
• mown every year, tliese weeds, liowe\-er they might be 
refused when green, are mixed with the hay, and must 
be eaten with it, though probably they contain neither 
nutritious or palatable qualities. The best way to cheek 
their iitci'e.ise, would be to summer graze these meads, 
and prevent the seed from ripening; but hay, whatever 
be its goodness, is so valuable^ an article o».the .Severn 
banks, that this husbandry is scarcely to be expoctcd. 

Rest* harrow, "camraock" (ononis arr'rnsh tpinuia), is 
a most troublesome weed, and a pretty swre proof of 
want of good cuttivatiou and manure. By the foriww, 
the tillage lands may easily be cleared of it, and by we'H 
rotted horse-dung evea pasture lamh may be assisted ; 
but rather than such a disagreeable plant should eon-' 
tinuetogrow.where its place might besi!]>filied with good 
herbage, neither labour Or e.vpence ehoold be spared; 
The little advantage it gives to sheep, wlijiih will ent the 
youjig shoots before the prickles iiie formed, tscol a 
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L nfficicot inducement in the cakiitation of a good 

i.&trmer, to leave it undisturbed. In ihe parish of El* 

Laiore is a pasture ground almost covered with it i which 

i^s too fitr from ths farm-hoose to have manure ocsily 

Conveyed to it. Theoccnpkr tried the experiment (>f 

Craning it out by the roots, but discootmurd it from an 

idea that it came up wiih p;reiitcr strength uid abmid' 

ance the next year. The truth k, that the bmioeia is 

kt half done, if the roots are not entirely rcfnovH j as 

every broken piece wilt throw out&hools; and from long 

continuance of the plnnt on the spot, and the annanl 

sbeddtng of its seeds, il is probable that a new crop wil! 

wise in the following spring : but the farmer ahould not 

jl^ discouraged, on tliefuiiure ^fhistirst attempt ; since. 

1 ^ coniinui^ly watching the weeds in their early growlb, 

r and cutting them off with the hoe, they would gradually 

I hes destroyed ; and the process would be much assisted by 

1 'pell dressing the places with rotten hoi^e-duug, a» bc- 

[ .lore meattoned. 



— AETiFiciAL Grasses. 



On the Cotswolds, and other hilly pnrt^ of the oooHty, 
r^^ere few passages occor of natural grass land, it ia the 
practice to sow the seeds ol'saintfoin, common red clo- 
ver, white Dutch clover, ray-grass, trefoil and dill. AruB- 
cial grasses, indeed, are necessary to the very existence 
of a Cotswuld farm, and highly uacful on M others'. 
An arable farui cannoE have too uiuch hay; for It is the 
ttock ill the winter, which makes the fanner's profit, 
sot so much by the return of money from the expendi- 
Jure of the hay, as by thegFeat quantity of mulure^o- 
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Juceil from llic excrements of the sheef> aud cattle 
which eat it. 

Siiintfoin (kedifiarum anobrychis) U cultivated wiili 
gfeaX. success, Tlie mture of tliis gmss is to strike 
with * long tap root into the interstices of the subjacent 
rpck ; and to this purpose the culcareous rubbl^ racks of 
'l}iis district, whose continuity is ever; where brokefii 
,a;id maases disjointed to a great depth, is well (>da(>tod ; 
for into these openings the roots penetrate with iincom- 
tpon vigour, and draw a stock ol' fertilizing principles 
in the greatest drought. 

Tliat ti.c flourisiiiug state of saintfoin plants is not 

owing to any peculiar powers of vegetation in the soil, 

is unquFStionuhle ; fur great Uixoriance la often to be 

observed in siiuutivns, which present to the eye litile 

I ^ore than naked rock, or at mot^t but thinly coveted 

with not more than an in<:h of mould. In 1803, a field 

in the parish of Iron Acton was cropped will) saintfoin ; 

the soil good, but thin, and some plaica barely covering 

the rock. Durinj^ the summer, aud till harvest, the crop 

Appealed luxuriant and floumhin^j but the next year 

it was gone ; the held ploughed up, and sown with other 

seeds. The failure was not owing to any thing uncoa- 

_ genial in the soil ; but to the nature of the subrock, 

Wl which is a hard aiid ahiiost impenetrable stone, without 

H^Cubblc, striingly ciiarged with. iron, and lying ia ini- 

K'toense strata, which, separating in an horizontal direc- 

^K tion, leave no h^sures or interstices, into which ibe root 

^K of the plane can insinuate. 

^K The seed of saintfoin is sown with oats after wlieat, at 
^B the rate of two or three bushels upon an acre, accord- 
V^ if g. ^i' ^li^' nature of the land and goodness of seed. 
Old seed will not grow ; and as it is perhaps difficult al- 
ways to be sure of having it unmixed^ the Baft>st w:iy is 
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to sow more than would otherwise be necessary, fcil 
the case of the land being in hiyh condition, anrf 
seed new and good, six pecks xVould be sufficient.* 

This priiclice of sowing after wheat wilh oats, is best 
OH weak and gravelly soils, whit-h are not inclinable to 
turf ,* but if the Innd be of a deeper staple, and more in- 
clining to turf, it IS reckoned by some, more advantage- 
ous to lay it down clean on the barley crop after tur- 
nips. The reason is. that il is a desirable circanwtance, 
on the worn out sainifoios, (o have a sufficient turf to 
breast- plough aud burn, for ihe sake of the ashes, whtcli 
alOTie ciio ensure a crop of tnrnrps. 

It is rtiowed the anOiiner following for hay; thougii 
some think, that the better management would be to 
seed it the first year, or leave it uncut at least, till the 
Seeds have begun to drop ; nnder the idea, that this ad- 
dition uf new seed would moi-e completely cover ite 
ground. The genera! practice, however, is, to mow 
the first year, and continue to do so annually, till the 
I «rop is weafing out, which, if suflTcred to continue so 
kfcng, will be in si.v or seven years.f A summer's de- 
Ijasturing is never allowed, and care is at adl times re- 
I quired in permitting any heavy stock to run upon it. 
' Whatever may be the wiiy in which the mischief is done, 
whether by eating off the crown or bud, by biting loo 
f elose, and su drawing up the joilngplants; or by tread- 
t'ing it into the gi-oiind, and so letting in the frost, to the 
I destruction of the roots ; it is certain, that if, white it is' 
l|powinfr, it be loaded heavily with large cattle, oi* e reflf 

* Hop clovcr-seed is often mixtd with the saintfoin, 
t'jfew of securing a good mowth tlie firil year- 

' + fiwntfoin is supposed to have degenerated, 
' Urould hit fourteen or fifteen )'ears. Ft has been planiid 
t ^tswolds about seventy years. 
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jtith sheep, much injury is done: therefdrfe, the after- 
laili is used tor tlie p<isturiag af lambsj which are 
led in ubout the middle of September, at the rate of 
Svo to aa acre, and kept on i'or six weeks. 
LlHarveiting. This grass requires great attention As to 
B proper lime of mowing. If it be ciit too eariy, the 
! injured by bleedmg; a circumstance likely to 
happen in so succulent a stalk. The consequence of 
bleeding is, the exhausting of the juices from the main 
root, and rendering it less vigorous for the next summer. 
If it be mowed too late, the hay is impoverished, having 
no sap either for nourishment or fermcntalioa. Horses 
indeed will eat the stalks, even when it has stood for 
seed, if cut into chaff ; but it is probably not more nutri- 
tious than peas-straw. The beat lime of culling, there- 
Tore, is, when it is about half blossom : in this state the 
stalks are full of sap, but the current is more aliiggish, 
and of consequence the wound occasioned by the scythe 
will heal sooner, and the root be less exhausted. It is 
made into hay as other grass, excepting that the mote 
succulent the plant is, the more time is required. 

Produce. A ton and half upon an acre, is esteemed a 
good crop, though sometimes it is greater. The hay is 
applied to the usual purposes of winter-food for horses, 
oxen, folded sheep, with vetches or turnips, 8cc. but loses 
its nutritious quality, if kept beyc>nd the following sum- 
mer. The last year or two, it is grazed entirely with 
sheep, previous to its being put into a stale of prepara- 
tion for turnips ; or in one of those years a cfop' of seed is 
■cokcn, wiiich usually turns out twelve or fourteen bushels, 
■Worth from os. to 7s. a bushel. The seed is inclosed iu 
rfongh busk, which is cracked to ascertain its goodness : 
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y 4t th« kernel be of a dark brown ooloor, it u good ; if 
K«briTel]ed and yellowish, bad. 

It is laid, that saintfoin cannot be raised on the same 

V-land again to any great advantage, in less than fonj 

I '•Of fifty years : the attempt has been made, but wicb- 

r ;oiit success. This seems to prove what has hcen befbit 

istated, that the principal nourishment is drawn from tllC 

' interstices of the subrock, and that httle depends on the 

.t'suiface soil, except first setting the seeds in motion. 

Wbeiher the food that nourishes the root be a kind of 

native lime, usually found in the breaking up of the 

-Cotsnold rocfcs, or what else, is difficult to ascertain ; it 

y ' -wens, however, that the cultivator baa no artificial mode 

of recruiting it, and is therefore obliged to leave the bn- 

siness to the slow operations of nature. 

Saintfoin, in all stages of its growth, is much annoyed 
.by the iroMiKS nzoi/i*, provincially bents, lob or logger- 
f lieadt, Thie is an early coarse grass, and, getting the 
start of the other, covers the land with its wide spreading 
blades to a considerable extent. It is said to grow in 
the greatest abundance on well conditioned, clean lands; 
and therefore, with some, the practice is, to sow the 
saintfoin on foul couchy Jajid, where the bents are soon 
smothered, or checked at least; while the siiiotl'Din, 
drawing its nourishment from below the soil, coeion 
-M-ilb vigour, and eventually, by its luxuriance, covers or 
destroys the couch. After alt, it is a queuion with many 
good farmers, whelherihe practice be good, or not, and 
.nbetber it is not more advantageous to sow on cl^ao 
land, and by repeated hand-weedings extirpate the heat* 
).as ibey spring up. If by this manugement they are not 
. »11 destroyed, Uiey mny ut leaat be kept under, . 
vealci from seeding. 




About tliirty years ago, the saintfoin was attact:ed by 
"b rerf spotted fly, someiljing like a tuttcrily, but with 
gs longed and narrower: it nie the leaves to the 
ll(s, and the grubs which were prodaced from their 
;gs deposited at the roots, devoured wliat the fly had 
ipared. They were vulgaHy called, saintfoin eaters; bnl 
f*4oon after diaapjieared. 

Ray-grass (ioHum perenne.) Tlie farmers of this dis- 
trict are excelled hy none, in the management of thb 
useful grass. The sort lately much esteemed, is that 
which takes its name from the person who paid peculiar 
attention to the collection of it/ at least in a larger 
quantity, than any other— Peacey's ray-grass. It was 
first selected from the finest meadows in the Tallies 
of the Cotswolds, and, by repeated sowings, a sufficient 
quantity of seeds was raised for himself and neighbours. 
Opinions differ as to Us superiority over the common 
-fay-grass, though its extensive use would seem to justify 
the claim. Its peculiar properties are, early growth, 
large crops, grateiiil flavour, nutritious food, and perma- 
nence. It springs early, so as to aflbrd a good bite for 
cattle, before the blades of other grasses begin to move; 
the produce is very considerable, and the vegetation so 
rapid, that a large stock ts necessary to Veep it low ; the 
flavour is highly palatable to cattle, as is evident from 
the preference they give it to other gt-asses ; and, while 
kept close down, it is very nutritions ; hut if suffered to 
grow loo much to stalk, the effects, both in point of nou" 
_ rishment and flavour, are lost : it is alsu apercnniai, and 
■Muproves yearly ; for after having been laid two or three 
Hilars, it is less inclinable to bent, forms a thicker and 
finer pile of grass, by matting and swarding over the land." 
This circumstanee, perhaps, lowers its advahtages in 
some degree, for temporary leys^ as it is supposed, from 
H 3 
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its conlinuaQce in the ground, to injure the succeeding 

[ wheat crop ; the evil, however, is said to be easily ob- 

>iated, by early spring stocking, and keeping on a sulH- 

I ^ient number of horses and cattle, to bite all the bents 

fclose down. For laying down to permanent pasture, 

l^weFer, its excellence cannot be questioned. Hay of 

the first quality for feeding, is made from it, if cut in an 

'■' ^arly state, and before the juices are exhausted. Thus 

I ,|Bianaged, the virtue of the grass is preserved, and the 

bay brings oq fatting cattle with great rapidity. 

- -Trefoil, or "hop clover" (trifolium procumbem), ii 

izequently sown among ray-grass, and is found to iiD< 

I prove the quality of the hay in consumption ; when dc- 

I ^ned for pasturage, white or Dutch clover (Irif'oUum 

; fr^peiu), and red clover (IryoHum praUme), are mixed 

'p^If clover and ray-grass be intended as a preparation 
lor wheat, they are mowed the first year, grazed the 

' ftcond till midsummer, and then ploughed immediaietj;; 
\p lie till the wheat sowing in August. 
. If it is intended to lay down to permanent pasture, 
tbe Cotswold farmer often turnips the land for two sue- 
ccsslve years, and uses the Dutch clover in greater pro- 
portion than any other. The usual proportion of seeds is, 
broad clover, six pounds ; Peacey's ray-grass, one bushel ; 
trefoil, two pounds \ Dutch clover, two pounds. This ii 
the allowance for a statute acre. The ray is sometimes 
left out, and the deficiency made up with other setds, 

t l^uch depending on the choice of the farmer i but j 
[eneral substitute is Dutch clover, especially if the jl 

\ \je intended to lie down many years ; hut if a large J 
of grass for hay be the object, trefoil ii then the 1 
fititute, aa being capable of producing tlie b$E 
burdea. ., 
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the Valcj where it is intends to lay down, the land 
P IS well cleaned and manured for barley, and the scedi 
iiciwn after it. Common ray-grass, Datch clover, hop 
clover, and narrow-rib pltmiain (^lantago lanceoIaiaXi 
Ire mostly used. A field of seven acres in Quedgeley, 
Was prepared with barley, and sown with these seeds 
nearly in the following proportions ; ray-grass, sixteen 
bushels ; Dutch clover, twelve pounds ; bop clovtr, five 
pounds ", about two bushels of plantain. It was'fed down 
the following year (1804), and mowed in 1805. Th* 
crop was good ; but it would perhnjjs have been better to 
have grazed it again, or well manured it before mowing, 
The ray and plantain seem to have been in too large 
proportion ; the latter particularly, as In the Vale lands 
it will always be found in sufHcient abundance, witK* 
ont sowing ; besides, the nanow plantain, though much 
relished by sheep, is so Ei]cculent, and difficult to be dried 
into bay, that in meadows chiefly designed for mowing, 
it ia not a desirable addition to the herbage. If dried 
too little, it endangers the tick; if too much, it turns 
6lack, and loses all nutritions quality. 

Luceiqo (medicaga saliva) is not cultivated on any 
large scale, being attended with too much trouble for the 
fanner, and requiring a good, deep, dry and rich loam, 
which probably bears crops of other kinds, equally ad- 

ITanlageous, and less expensive ia the management. 
I X)iil* (anethum segetum) has been sown on the Cots- 
i^olds fifiy or sixty years, and is now become freqiietit. 
L • Not having seen any account of this plant in ihe modern agrt- 
enJwral bpokt which tune fallen under my notice, I merely con- 
jecture that it ii the amthuia stfetum of Linncus, and s native of 
Portugal. In (he new edition of Linnsus, by Turton, is the fol- 
g,<te«Gnption i Aa^lhixn segerum. Fertug^i, Jac^. hort. 3.. 
H 3 
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rtt-makes an czcellcnt hay for all kind^j of cnttle, biUl 

'srewes with sucking lambs, prodariiig milk hightji 
B#itiou£ and abundant, [t possesses also, the propert 
■■towing freely on poor, thin, nnd impoverished In 
Where other seeds would make a scanty remrn. 
seeds are, in colour, inclining to red; 
bling 3 vetch, hut smaller; they are genentlly : 
^oad-cast in March or Apitl, at the rate of a bushel iimj 
b^f qn an acre; soon cover the ground, and require no 
hoejng or other attention, till ready for flitting, which, 
iathe most favourable seasons, is seldom tbe case betbre 
the midilie or latter end of September, if left for seed. 
$6me cultivators, indeed, cut it Ibr hay, before the blos- 
wm withers, and then it produtes aboui a ion on an 
acre : this, however, is considered as the least beneficial 
mode, because the stravcj after the seed has been threshed 
•lj;t, is_|)ut little, or not at all, inferior to the early mowed. 
Tfie kid Of pod resembles thui of a pe: 
felly ripe before it is har 
easily sheds." The [iroduc 
Winchester feushels on a 
ftom 5s, to 8s. per bushel. 
Client food fur fattening cattle and ho^fs. 



must be 
psied ; but, if it be too ripe, 
of seed is often twenly-foot 
acre, and the price vsiiei 
Ground with barley, it Is ex* 



SECT. III. — HAY HARVEST. 



,;,Qp,t^e Cotawolds, where artiiicial grasses are princi; 
y^Uy raised, hay harvest usually cc 
"end of May or beginning pf June. 

*. lae. ReaCiitvice af ihrtce pinnate, with fililhrmleafrti- 
tiJfiier mtnliotis, "dfll asraisedof seed, which h ripe in Adgurt'." 
>c inforraeJ wti«h«r dill is gr6wn in otiier ci 
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(s'ln the Vale, where the natural grasses chiefly prevail, 
■Ae pasture is haincd up, if intended lor carl; moning, 

K>ut Candlemas; if otherwise, about I.ady-(Iay : the 
WW and other animal excrements are well beaten with 
Ae nrongH of the pitchfork, and dispersed, as also thj; 
btUocks of mould which have beeo raised by the mole* 
VDce last mowiDg : EtoDei, and other rubble, are picked 
op by women and children, and carried away. If ma- 
nure of any kind bas been laid on, it is brushed with 
thorns, fastened to the npper side of the harrow ; and, 
where the land is not too wet, it is afterwards rolled. 

Grass grounds, which have bceu early hained, are in 
favourable seasons ready for the scyibe by the second 
week in June ; and the hay which is made at this lime is 
reckoned the best, and usually reserved for feeding. 
Immediately in the neighbourhood of towns, and parti- 
tieularly of Gloucester, this is a busy season ; but in the 
country, where the land is cold and late hained, the 
hay harvest seldom cotsmences before the beginning of 
July. 

The process of hay harvesting is nearly ihe same as in 
other couoties. The grass lies in swathe during the first 
day oFoDliing, unle» the weather be remarkably fine, 
when it is imnlediately broken, " tedded," and in the 
evcning'put into grass-cock, and again broken in the 
morning: at nrghl it is collected into larger cocks, 
and the day following broken into rows, ("wallies"); 
afterwards rahed into "wind-rows" closer together; in 

eeveningit H put into " hay-cocks" of larger size ; 
bd in this slate continues for some days, or is carried 
Urectly to the rick c or brought together " into wind- 

wks," containing-ttieh fromahalfto nwholeton. In 

s last siatCj it remaint seoutcd ftom the-westherj and 
»4 




goes throngh the first fermentation. Where it is wishecl' 

1^ " rid" [b{! ground with haste, tl]e hay is carried di' 

Wctly from the bay-cock, or evea from the wind-rows, 

(9 the rlck-yard, ^nd there put in stacks of three or foni 

tgtns each, and left to heat : in the midst of the heat, it is 

again inot'ed into larger Stacks or mows, and, from the 

fheek it ba$ thus received, seldom heats afterwards to 

[Bcii a. degree a^ to produce danger of ignition. To 

[Vard, bowpvet, against this danger, it is the osii;ii prac- 

e to place a bag stufied nrith bay, or a large basket or 

i of hoops, (" a lantborQ,") in. the centre of ih^ 

ackj which, ))eiug gradually drawn up, leaves a vacant 

e from bottom to top.. To this chimney, or funDcl, 

^e vapours daring the process of fermentation are 

j^cawn, and, by keepiag up a communication with (he 

r>e;fternal £(ir, ere prevented from giving a black tinge to 

1 .^e hay, as well as from ignition, which would probably 

► ^ ibe case in mows of from sixty to a hundred ton, if 

f,^ such preventive check were used. la titc parts im- 

[.mediately adjoining or surrounding the aperture, theco> 

, ^qur of the bay is somewhat altered, from the concen* 

r<|{atJ0R of the vapours, whichj duriag the ferfiientatioa, 

L issue out at the top in a considerable quantity, and 

■ ^fVcntimes in tlie night exhibit a kind of flashing phos- 

I pboric light. Large ntows beitiy made in an oblong 

^uare, will allow several aperturesj one at least lo every 

. (wenty tons of bay, 

;:,The process of hay-making will of course 1 

ped, according to tlie nature of the weather. If i 

[ainy and unfavourable, the gra^s is left unbroken tn 

I (Jie swathes, a(id occasionally turned over. It will con- 

L,|fpue .^<»'eral days in ibis way without receiving da- 

k^ge ; m.'if iH be caugl t in a half made stale by rain. 
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^^ 

I'^llte wet-is-seMom entirely got on' ** ^vr, 

Mrrts to a white, disagreeable, sir' '*S» 

' forai juicea having been expa' 
■frrmentaUon does nolcome onr;. 
- ^e hay be not epoiled by mouW, Tl-*. 
I ^Bw, when ihus deprived of its feeding qi. 
■ It is obTJoiis that grass requires more or Ici, 
according to the nature of the herbage, and the stSi, 
its growth. Where it is mixed a good deal with sncen- 
fent plants, such as clover, narrow-leaved plantain (pfoB' 
tago iahceolatQ), dandehon, &?; or mowed while the 
juices run freely, it requires careful drying, and fre- 
quent moving'. In either of tliese cases, it is usual to 
, leave it some time in wiod-cocks, or small stacks, as be- 
fore stated, to pre^'ent ignition ; but if the grass he benty, 
in consequence of being left to be too ripe, which is much" 
the case in the Vale, it requires iittle more than a day's 
withering, to make it fit for stacking ; if it be left much 
longer, the juices will he scarcely sufficient to bring on 
any fermentation ; and, without this, the hay has neither 
fiavotir or nourishment. 

When the weather is either ca.tching, or the herbage 
unusually full of sap, and therw is reason to expect that it 
will " come again" in the moWj layings of old hay, or 
peas-straw, are placed at intervals of two or three feet, 
which check the heat, by diminishing the thickness of 
(he body. This answers the purpose extremely well, 
and the straw becomes more palatable as fodder, by con- 
(.■'icUng a degree of hay flavour from the slcam passing 
V f hrougli it. 

\ To secure the hay from being- welted, while it is being 

'' lodged in the mows, a large sail-cloth is thrown oter a 

cros9-bnr, and hangs down onench side, like the roof of 

a building. The croes-bar is connected with the topi 
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Lw uprjgbt poles by ropes and puUieg, by which tl \m 
fe^sed Qr let down ut pleasure. The uprights aie let fina 
into tlie ground, or, which is better, as being more easily 
shifted, inta the naves of two cart-wheels l^ing od the 
groiuid, on two opposite sides of the mow. Thisisaa 
imitation of the Dutch bara, aud being neither so ex- 
pensive or cumbeisome, auswers all the u&eful purposes 
of thai couti'ivance. 

The implements used are, the scythe, pitch-fork with 
two prongs, and rake. The blade of the scythe is about 
t^je&feet and a hc\lf Iqi^, and the swathe seldom ex- 
<^eds fiveor six feet. The Gloucestershire- nmwer isui[t« 
posed to los^ time, aiid to d>j less \i-ork io a given pe-* 
liod, ihan is done in oiher counties, or might be ijone 
withuui much additioDAl tioiihle ; but the appureot eaae 
with which the work is performed, together with llie neal 
and level state in which the ground is let^, rather gire 
thia tuode a preference lo the more hasty, but more 
blovenly and wasteful manner, in which the same opera- 
tion is performed in some oiber parts of the island. In 
this county, the place where the scythe enters is scarcely 
discfrnible, and the whole has the appearance of a lawn; 
while in others just noticed, six or seven inches wkhh 
of uncut gmss is M't, and the surface appears uoejn 
, and defaced with ridges. 

The common wooden rake is used in the Vnle, 
in the hands of the women accustomed to it, goes ov^^ 
a great deal of ground in a little time. 

The ell-rate ia found only on the Cotswoldsj aadtheifi 
not generally. See chitp. 5. sect. I. 

The pitch-fork, not differing from those uaed in ot^j 
cQuntiesi, recjuires no particular account. 

When the mows have done heating, and are well ^ 
tied, they are secured fwra the conseiJueiic!s of cxj 
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sore by thatchingi In proportion lo the plenty of suaw, 
and the good husbandry of the farmer, the covcfing a 
more or less extended. la some instances, only three 
or four leet from the top are thatclKil ; in others, ilie co- 
yerin^ reaches down to the eavea, and forms a complete 
seourity against nil contingent. ies of weather. 

It is a commend ill jon generally due lo the fhrmers of 
the county, to observe, that it would he difficult to sur- 
pass ilje neatness and care with which their hay-stucks 
are secured, and particularly so in the jower part of the 
Vale, whefe, the heads of the sheaves being cut off before 
threshing, the straw 13 unbroken by the Sail, and forma a 
covering uncommonly neul aad durable. See chap. 3. 
sect. 2. 

The laltermath, or ailer-grass, being seldom mowed, 
is generally eaten off by cattle before winter comes on. 
When sold, it is reckoned to be worth nearly half the an- 
nual rent of the land. It is the general opinion, both of 
landlord and tenants, that twice mowing is injurious, 
and is therefore never allowed by the former, except in 
case of the land being high in cukivutioo, and on condi- 
tion of its receiving an extfaturdinary dressing of raa- 
nure. 



SECT. IV. FEEDING. 

- Grass. The pastures are in general forward enough 
by the beginning of May for turning cattle into them ; 
andintliese.withoccasionalchanges, they are continued, 
till the after-:gr^»s of the mow^ meadows is suttioientiy 
grown, which will he about the middle of August ; after 
this is eaten down, the fatting cattle are removed to the 
stalls, or farm-yards, where tbey are finished with hny 
and other aubstiluKa. 




rbe management of the stall is no vrHen better at- 
tended to. The stalls are built in a long range, pn- 
portioiwd to die siie of the farm, of sofficient vklth to 
kdmit free oxevcUe to the beast every way : in a com- 
plete! state, they are inclosed on every siHe, so as to 
preserve a regular temperature of warmth daring the 
winter- Good water near at hand, and cleanlineM, are 
indisp^n^ble ref}«iaites. 

Feeding-cattle are by Kome grazicrS allowed to hare 
the range of the fold, or yard, where are open sheds fo: 
^m togotOj either for sheltac or foodi If on hay, 
tbey eat out of racks ; or if flour, &c. out of tronghs or 
mangers. This ia the old practice continued from neces- 
sity, fur want of proper building?, rather than from dis- 
approbation of the modern method, which is nnqnestion- 
ably the best, but applicable only to large farms. 

Hay, corn steeped in iraleir, or ground, and linseeci- 
oil-cake, are the food most in use. 

Hay formB a principal part, and that which was cni 
early, and moderately heated, is preferred- 
Barley and beaii-fiour mixed, is almost universally 
given as an assistant to hay. r , . 

Barley steeped in boiling water, with potatoes steamed, 
has been used with success ; after some time, the saccha- 
rine parts of the corn, in a state of dissolution, form a 
stiff jelly, which is cut and dislributed to the cattle. 
The meal produced by either of these modes, is of excel- 
lent (jnality, and the fat usually proves delicately uhite. 
Linsced-oii-cakes.on'ing to theirgreatly advanced price, 
are not much used io places distant from the mills where 
the oil is expressed. On ihe spot, they are sold at tcii 
guineas per ton, which is an advance of more tin 
sevun, in a few years ; yet, even at this high price,!! 
considered a profitatite food for oxen, where the i 




I |teQce of land carriage caa be icduced Uy water cou- 

h is common among the Vale fanners to buy Ib, 
f about the middle of the summer, or as late as August^ 
I <maU WelcK heifefs, " hurries," to turn iiiio tbe latler- 
l^atlii. They generally yield a. good profit, accordiug 
1.^ their size, and goodnesii of keep, iiaving been known 
&to double their original cost in the markcEf early iu the 
I ^ring, with the assistance of a linlc hay. 

The different modes of feeding, as well as the kinds of 
\ food, are practised according to the ideas of profit ca* 
I fertaioed by differeot graziers. Stall-feeding is usuallj 
I esteemed the most profitable: the least advantageous 
I node, is that of spending the hay on the open ground, 
kfieiides the mischief done by treading in wet weather; 
Ifbis, however, li not commonly practised, especially 
r vith heavy cattle. 

The two great points in fatten'mg cattle, are, to make 
the greatest improvement of flesh and fat in a given 
time, with a given quantity of food, and to produce tlie 
most manure. Stall-feediug seems to promise both, ititiic 
inost effectual manner. Animals of all kiuds feed mon 
quickly, when kept quiet, uninterrupted, and reguIiU'ly 
•erved with food. Much likewise depends on a proper 
degree of warnitli and cleanliness, which caii only he 
«tfected by the economy of the feeding-stall. Manure 

Ijg also raised in a greater quantity by this, than any 
lOther way. When cattle have tlie range of the fold, 
Xbey drop their dang and urine irregularly, and often 
lay themselves down upon it. In opL-u pusturQ-feeding, 
<ft)cstdes the injury done immediately to llie Jierbage of 
the spotwhcrethe dungdropsand remains, no udvanlage 
is taken of the mi;^ture of it with siraw, lo produce that 
^^uoeutatioa which is necessary to biing thcwliule iato 
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a st«le of potrefaction, and consequent preparation for 
^ -the laad ; besides that the dung left dispersed about the 
Bsture, is continually wasting from rains, and other 
Fviiused, and the urine, perhaps the most valuable par^ 

a the ground. 

I p The cattle usoally fed in the stalls, are of the Hertf- 
I 'Ibrdahire breed: they are first worked by the breeders, 
[ And, at six or seven years old, bought by the graziers st 
I Gloucester, Hereford, Ross, &c. Though this sort, how- 
[ liver, is generally the favourite, j'et the Glnraorganshire, 
I "Pembrokeshire, and Devonshire, have their admirers. 
1 *If weight of carcase only be considered, the Hereford- 
I rtifaire have decidedly the advantage, as, at the age before 
Imentioned, they may ensily be brought to sixteen score 
I *^r quarter ; whereas a j^ood Uevonshlre will seldom cs- 
Itteeed twelve, and the others not so much. In their apti- 
Trtude to cover, and that upon the best points, they are bI 
■ifieBst equal to any breed, at the same time that they eai 
I "Bttte offal or lumber. 

These oxen are bought in at spring and autumn 
-^e 6r9t purpose, low in flesh, to run on the tummi 

; for the latter, more forward, for the stall. A year, 
p«r thereabouts, is the average time for finishing an oxt 
leh, of course, dejjcnds on the state in which he 
L<tconie» to the pasture or stall, and the degree of proof he 
makes. The cousumptiou of a large beast during that 
time, is about two ions of hay, with barley and bean- 
flour ; these articles are given at stated periods of the 
Jay, usually three meala of (he former, and two of 
latter. If linseed-cake be used, about half 
broken into small pieces, is given at twice, a trou] 
water continually within reach. 

When fat, they are generally sent to Smitbiield 
raerket ; or, from the lower part of the county, to Bn»> 
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tdl and Balh. Regular drovers tftlce them from the 
Neighbourhood of Gloucester to London, at the expencft 
■'Vf about S^t. a head, including the charges of salesmen, 
a whom they are consigned, and other demands. 

a. capital grazing farm in the vicinity of Glnuces- 
fcr, about sixty bullocks, chiefly Herefordshire, are ge- 
terally on feed. In the summer they are kept on good 
taeadow grass; and in autumn are taken to stall, and for 
tome time fed with hay; afterwards with oil-cake, which. 
King first broken, is put into the troughs, after the cattle 
Jiave nearly filled themselves with hay. They havtf hay 
tree times, and cake twice a day. At first, the cake 
Kdoes not appear palatable, but in a httle time is eaten 
Pi^reedily. 

To prepare food for cattle, either for the purpose of 
fcttening or keeping them in heart for work, the chaff- 
►cuuer and bruiBiog-mill are highly useful. George 
Talbot, Esq. of Temple Guiting, cuts, with the former, 
all the hay and straw intended for provender into chaff, 
and gives it separately, or mixed in various propartlons, 
according to the condition required for the several ani- 
mals, and the work they are expected to perform. The 
cows, oxen, &c. are all tied up in the winter, and let 
loose, only when the weather is fine. The sheep have their 
chaff given them in cribs constructed for thai purpose. 
The oats, barley, peas, 8cc. used for horses or cattle, ex- 
cept what is ground down for pigs or fatting cattle, are 
all bruised by iion cylinders. This process is simpli;, 
. «nd expeditious, and considerably increases the nutri- 
W ment from a given quantity of corn, 
m Calves are fatted on stages erected for that purpose. 
Yhe building, and stage, will be proportioned to the 
Tinnibcr of calves intended to be fiiited. Eighleen 
inches in width, and four feet in length, ore allowed lo 
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I each Ciilf. The stage is elevated about eighteen ioi 
from the groundj and floored wi[h wooiicii " spara,^ 
Mrifis, two or three inches Equare, und an inch apart/ 
tunning parallel ivith tfae front. A niuge of round 
^ars, lliree or four feet high, are let into the front silt 
t]f the stage, ihrough a rail at top, loose enough lobe 
Occasiooally removed, for the introductioo of the calf. 
Jbese upright Spars are placed nine inches Kpar.t, and 
Iiave alternately a double ring of ifon, turning by u 
swivel, uLtuched lo them, large enough to move niih 
freedom up and down. The ctilf is fastened to the ring, 
by a broad collar of leather about his neck : this allovB 
bju^ roiim lo put bts head between ibc uprights. Just 
£ir enough to drink out of a pail, which is placed oc- 
-casionally at the front of the stage, and also to lick bar- 
ley Sour and chaik, from the trough before him. The 
trough is a. foot wide, and ihrec feet arc left for a pas- 
ttge or gang-way. The limbeia are fastened to xh/t 
isalls ia. the usual way, or mortised at pleasure- 
While calves are on the stage, it is a principal ol 
of attention to prevent scouring ; and as this disort 
supposed to arise from a superabundant acidity in,| 
Uomach, dour and chalk are kept constantly wilbia 
leach, as torreetives, and are found to answer the 
pose. The running calf seldom scours; the cause of 
the disorder is therefore in the milk which is gives 
ihem; this being the produce of dilTerent cows, caanot 
equu! the efiects of that of the dam, since nature urtques- 
tiunably varies het miik, lo suit the progressive stale of 
iVe caif. '^~ 

A calf is usually fit for the butcher in five of six i 
during which time he has consumed at least 71. ' 
milk per week, and may be worthj at the end of it, fi 
four to si:^ guineas, accoiding to the season. 
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, On the be&t managed iurma, it is contrived, that die 
oows be kept at a distance^ far enough to be out of (lie 
faring of the calves \ as otherwise, both are kept in a 
'^te of irritation, which retards the progress of one, and 
inures the milk of the other. . 

_ Hogs are fattened in the styes of every farm-yard^ 
nrith beans, peas, or barley, ground into flour. Burlcy 

reckoned not to make so much proof as eiilicr of tlie 
ler, or such hrm Eesh as that fed nitlt beans and peas. 

Potatoes, either steumed or boiled, are good foud for 
pigs ; but the progreiis is greater, and the fat lirnier, whea 
mixed with ground corn of any kind, 

Potatoes ground in a cyder-mill, and mixed with, 
fiour, are found to answer the purpose well, a[id saves 
the expence of fire-fuel, which in many situations is of 
material importance. With this mixture the hogs are 
allowed no water but what the potatoes sup|ily. 

This root contains twenty-two parts of water to three 
and a half of flour; or, acording to the unaiysis of Ge- 
rard, the proportions are, of 100 parts, 7O of water, I9 
of a fine powder, and 5 of a fibrous and lealy substance. 

fat pigs, from ten to twenty score pounds weight, are 
most esteemed by the buyers; but, for the use of the 
Jarm, they are made up to thirty score or more. 

After being killed, it is the custom of the county to • 

.rn, or " swale" them, and dry the meat in chimnies, 
which then becomes the principal food of labourers dur- 
ing the harvest. 

Sheep are fed in every part of the county, but in dif- 
ferent ways. On the Cotswolds, turnips torm a princi- 
pal part of their food, and the wethers are sent ofl' first 
_ Jiom turnips, and afterwards from seeds, to London. 
HKliile they are on turnips, it is necessary to supply tliciii 
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1 witb hay, *n the proportioa aileajtofo 
(See chap. 7. sect. 4.) 
■ A genuine Cotswold wether, at fonr years ftW, vrm 
i i(l*igh from thirty to forty pounds per qaarter, if allowrf 
f * proper time, without forced feeding: when crosMd 
[ With the new Leicester, the average weight h from 
[ Iftrenty-tivo to thirty pounds per quarter. 

In the upper Vale, tlie same kinds of sheep are futtetf 

L^n grass for the London, or neighbouring markets, to 

L tihe Vale of Berkeley, and below, great numbers of sheep 

E fed on the lattermaths, for the Bath, Bristol, and 

other markets. The sorts principally purchased for die 

rarpose, are Somerset wethers, Mendip ewes, and/ef 

e Wills, both wethers and ewes wirh lambs. These art 

fc*boughi in about October, at ihe Somerton, PetisfoWl, 

l'I>eviws, and other fairs. The lambs go off to the bot» 

Ifcher in spring; the ewes are ihen put to good pastuff, 

l*<Tequently changed, and bwome fat between MiL'hael- 

^fiiBs antl Christmas. The Mendip eives drop their lambs 

fcefore, or abont Christmas; and, if » ram be stifliered to 

run with them, may have a second breed rcndy for tbi 

butcher in August, and are then turned off for fatting. 

Neither of the before-mentioned sorts are supposed to 
have an etjiial propensity (n tireding with the hornlMl 
(" nol"^ brei-d, or those Crossed wilh tlie ntK Leicester, 
The rich piisture, however, of the Vale brings them oft 
Space; and if, as winter approaches, tliey ore kept np 
with Biveet well made hiiy, ihe profit is oonsiderahJe. 
They eat their hay out of doubi'C rack*, iitaced on a 
«ai;;c, with low wheels, for the pnrpose of being irmoved 
with ease, and distributing rbeir dung on all pans of lbs 
pasture The two first will weigh frjm twerfiytoiwentj-- 
inx pounds per qaarter; but the Meadip not more than 
twelve or fourteeu. 
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On the low lands^ four or five miles on each side of 
Gloucester^ the Ryeland sheep are principally fed ; they 
have the range of extensive commons^ where they sooa 
] fatten^ and go off; which is an object of great import* 
ance^ as it would be unsafe^ on lands liable to rot^ to 
keep a large breed oFdhJ^V- HBith l^uire much time to 
finish for the market. 

In the F&Sa AtiHSety tVk 'ikaft 'Ok^p, IKth a few of 
the Forest breed/ are fatted on grass in summer, and 
turnips, with hay, or barley-meal, in winter: when fat, 
the Ryelander will weigKTrom len to sixteen pounds per 
quarter: in the latter instance, it is suspected, that some 
cross has enlarged the breed. This indeed has lat^ 

, ImA w««ghnh&«^ <)&« « 
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JdLpETfcuLTiiKKi and ^ tl^e a^v wtage9 i^sidtiQg from 
it^ are so much better understood tla^a .tb^^irere jane 
years sincej^ that gardens are now managed among the 
farmers^ with neatness^ attention^ and skill. If^ some- 
times^ the more important business of the farm may re* 
quire long and unusual exertions^ the garden is necessa-^ 
rily and properly neglected^ as a concern of inferior 
consideration ; yet, g€fnerally speaking, the charge of 
neglect or slovenliness, is inapplicable to the garden cul- 
ture of this county. 

The gardens of the village labourers exhibit vaciouft 
instances of industry ; and the character of the inhabi- 
tant may usually be determined by the appearance of 
cultivation without. Most of the cottages in the county 
possess, in a greater or less degree, this useful append- 
age ; few, however, in a quantity sufficiently large to 
effect any great advantage. To what size, indeed^ cot* 
tage gardens may be extended, with safety to the inte- 
rests of agriculture, can only be ascertained by long 
continued experiments on a large scale. It has been 
already observed (chap, 3. sect, d), that they ought not 
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tt> be so far extended as to occupy too great a porlion 
of the labourer's time; his attentions being wanted else- 
where. Wheat should not be among the productioDS of 
■mall inclosures ; because it is a lure to the depredations 
'*f small birds ; and tlie trouble of the different processes, 
^^teforc it is ready for the mill, probably overbalances the 
irofit, besides the difficulty of finding manure sufficient 
to keep the land in a good state of cultivation. Planta- 
ins of beans, peas, cabbages, and potatoes, will assist 
Ae cottager, in the keep of a pig, more than any other 
■tegetable. In summer, the refuse of the cabbage, wilb 
wash. See. will be anfKcient for food ; the straw of the 
Wans and peas, with the haulm of the potatoes, will sup- 
ply litter ; while the less valuable of the potatoes, boiled 
steamed, the gleanings of the harvest, and a little 
l^ditional corn, will fatten him. If field peas or beans 
e cultivated, a part may be gathered green for eating, 
ted the remainder left to ripen for the use of the stye. 
|ly this management, manure will be made for the land, 
U almost the whole of the produce will be again returned 
lb it in the state of dung. 

. Fruit-trees may also be planted in the quarters, and 
gooseberries and currants oa the edges of the borders. 
?latiting fruit-trees in the hedges, or even near them, is 
libjeot loo able, becauise it furnishes a temptaty>n to theft 
ibd plunder, and is also the certain cause of injury to the 
Knee. Thelaiter isa consideration of great importance, 
:4b a good fence, to the cottager, is more especially need- 
^1, since be is obliged to be absent from home a great 
jurt of the day, and sometimes takes his faiiyly with him 
Hto the iields. During this absence, his garden, unless 
tell fenced, is subject to the inroads, of sheep, pigs, and 
, which are loose upon the common, 
Culiaary productions being so advantageous to the 
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^ya^get,^ tfae exertioas of those, who, aDxioHe ioKfl 
Uicre)tae4 comforts of tl>epopr, have pr(;^pr>^e<i Te^war^f 
s);^ encq^f^gpm&iit, for the b^iit niatiai^ed gardens,, | 
h'^tily uUc apcl huinane. The pierajuQi, ho^fijM 
slioiiW tje gi^^n tp him, whp, without dimi^ishiu 
attention? dup to, t^p farqier, ftiih the leu^t lo^si ot 
and regular e^rniiig^, as we]! »$ the least, encroiichii 
OD S^b^ih diKiiesj ha,s tiUttBated. bis gpfdeo wiih 6(j 
(i(4F ^e;a^i)e^ ^n^ success. I^k^ qf tioi^ ii a, nttum 
cojaaide^aticHi) heuause e^ery ^tiy, which docw ni-l bti^^ 
i;i its proi'er retura of otooey, \^ realljf lo^ tq tliif 
family, and mM^t occ^ign a re^ucti^ii itf ¥t^e ^rtitltf 
oeoessary to their co[\it\y>..Me ^^ufesifll^tJi*. 'Jhs in^HH 
triqits cottager, vyiio hut> ti.^ (j\f: (Q i|U ifaige cirtuu): 
s^ces, will eoiploy iu his yjifiit'n (hg ejjp-a homs, J 
fore he begjm, ^n4 *(fter (jg le^vps off, the refenl*>f n 
qf the day ; this becojites a. sv4 ^vii>S ; hfiBa ?" ' 
time gaioed frym idt^Ofss, and so niiicb added tod 
s^pk of comforts, (vhich. others, undei (he infltie/ic? of^ 
Jpuqgtog aod indolent d'^positio;^, throw awa;y. VVliee^ 
a cottager happens to have a propes spirit q(' ii^tjcju 

• Cottagers are of four kitids •■ First, the proprittor o: 
JiDUse by purchase or intieiitance; secondly, the proprietor C 
cottage t>uilt at his own expence, with the partial astisbificc of Us 
i^eighbottrs, qn the waste ; thirdly, the renter of a cottage in a 914- 
Hufeccuring diitfict j and, fnnrthly, the raate.f of gn&in a,coni^cy, 
village. The second and last, are the only persons to whom tli^e 
observations are intended to apply. The first is supposed to be so 
far independent, as not to be an object of parochial attention or 
relief! and the last generally reaJdtsin those parts of the country, 
Uhere housei are too much crowded to admit of any coniideraUa 
a^ottnefit for £Hrde« ; qr, if it did) the taii;tuipctiiring l^ltpiyiir is 
in ;h= receipt of wnjes top high (o aj^w any attention to oihet 
t, and bis children a.re, or ought 10 be, more advantage- 
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ously employed, in tfaf raanufactoryi than ihry 
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eBOft, or a jut regard for ius fninily, with a desire of im- 
proving his situalion by honest induBiry, he will doi mea- 
^uie hie labours by ihe exact line of custoiOj but will 
aiake some extraordiuaiy efforts: as this, however, is no* 
the t(isk of necessity, he will do no more thnn bis strength 
-will fuirly allow him, though, aa the labour will pro- 
'b&bly go on with the assistance of his family, it will 
prove a pkusing reereuXion, rather than ati unwilling 
drudgery. 

The utility of a garden to a cottager, being allowed, 
(he next enquiry is, what quantity of land will unawer 
^1 usefiil/pur poses, tvithout eacroachi itg on the time and 
labour which are due to another quarter. The interval 
between Lady-day and Micbaeluiua, is the portion of 
t^e year in which the labourer will derive spare time 
|i:om the regular engagements of the day; and nine 
hours for each week, are the full average leisure that can 
t;e admitted on mlculatioa. Of one hundred and eighty- 
ti^ days, twenty-six will be deducted for the Sundays; 
and, diuing two months at least, every hour of the day will 
\e wanted tor the harvests ; so that the whole which tbe 
Vboui'cr will be able to employ on his own land, will 
^QWiunL to about two hundred ;ind seventy-three hours, 
V tweuty-two days aod three quarters. Supposing the 
|^d«n lo comprehend half an acre, or eighty perch, 
M<i that a good woi'kmas can dig tea perch per day, 
'it will lb«tt require eight tuU days for digging, aad ano- 
'itier tor planting. When the seeds are property got 
4f^ the remaining time will not be more than enough 
£m; weediug, boeing, digging, and harvesting, «xclU' 
live qf the asaistance which may be expected from 
the family. From the wile, indeed, no great help 
<an he bad, as she wUl find her time fully engaged in 
Lcsue efflployments; an4, from the children, not 
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much more, since, if they are old eDoiigh to ander- 
lake any thing of laboui', they will be useful to the fkr- 
nier in various ways, and biing home some peciiniury 
aid to the general stock; the main dependance, there- 
fore, is on the labourer himself; and he would probably 
he equal to the management of a garden of this size 
with ease, if he could employ tlie quantity of time al- 
lowed, on the premised calculation, to the best adran- 
tage ; but as it consists of fractional parts, and his 
greatest leisure will be when the spade is least wanted, 
there will be some difficulty in adapting it to the liccessl- 
tie« of his garden. Two-ihirds of the seeds and plants 
will require an early attention ; potatoes will bear later 
planting, and of course will suit him belter. These diffi- 
fnilties are not insurmountable i and ic is probable that 
half an acre of land maybe cultivated us garden, without 
iinpropeily interfering with regular labour. 
- I should have considerable doubts, as to the practicabi- 
pty of adding an acre more of arable land to the coi- 
^tager, under any circumstances, with the prospect of ad- 
Jitage, if the fact had not been ascertained from the 
I tnquestionable authority of Thomas Estcourt, Esq. innn 
I jiccount of the result of an effort to better the condition 
t uf the poor, &c. (See chap. 4. sect. 4.) The scale of 
I ^e esfveriment is too small to admit a general inference, 
I'ftnd the local advantages are such as cannot be pre- 
\ sumed upon in many situations. It will, however, sti- 
I loulate the efforts of other gentlemen, in imitation of a 
most laudable example; and on a mass of e.'cperimenbi, 
tried under various circumstances, a system may be di- 
I 'Hfsted for materially bettering the condition of the in- 
I ^UEtrious poor. 

. Concluding, that at present half an acre will in few 
' i&atai^ces be exceeded, and that it will be tu s 




fflifficienl for the Iiibour of one man, without Interfering 
with his usnal cngagemenis, I shalt draw the plan of a 
cottager's garden, with ihe probable method of manag- 
ing it to udviintaife. 

I The ground is supposed to be of good quality, well 
fcnci^d, and adjoininfj the house. A small portion may 
irst be allotted to herbs and small seeds ; then the rp- 
ttiainder parted into three divisions; one fof carrots, 
fiarsneps, onions, cabbages, borecole, &c. ; the second 
fcr beans or peas, according to the nature of the soil; 
and the third for potatoes. The crops should succeed in 
regular rotation, and the manure always used with the 
potatoes. The occupier should be supplied with seeds 
xnd plants for the first year, after which he may con- 
trive, from his own crops, to keep on a successiou, tar 
sell enough for necessary change. 

One-third of the ground may appear large, for what 
are usually called culinary productions; but it is of great 
consequence, that a poor man's family should be well 
supplied with vegetables ; and if there be an overstock, 
Oothiog will be lost, as il will aflbrd a present supply for 
the stye, and save the potatoes for winter use. 
The produce may he calculated as follows; 
Beans, after deducting seed for next crop 4| bushels. 
Potatoes, dillo ----- 40 b.iil'iels. 
Cabbages, and borecole, besides carrots, &c. 500 plants. 
£. s. d. \ 
In money. Beans worth - - 1 7 '" 

Potatoes - - - 4 

Cabbages, gcc. - - 1 10 

17 
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The advantages appear from this low statement, suf- 
ficiently great to encourage the landownerj farmer, and 
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cottager J especially when it is ret:ollecte4^ tlwt m 
noiice is takon qi' tlie profits arising truia iVutt* ot'vari-. 
OU3 descriptions, wluch ure attended with liule addU 
(ional trouble. 

ORCHARDS. j| 

On the Cptswolds, except partiuily on ths sIopM,JH 

them, frijit plantations are not made. lu the Viile anct 

forest ilistricts, ihey form a very importaiit part of tb« 

farmer's prodgftiqu^. Almost every farm hua its unaU 

inclosure aesx the hou&e ; but situatiuti is nut nmch at< 

tepdodto : the goDveaieoce of a spot of ground, nitbout 

rtfgtud to its aspect, is generally tJie first coneideKatlon i 

hence, orchards ate plaatcd on all sides of houses, an4 

have by accident, not dcsiigD, a nottlije^stjiouth, or wes4 

exposure. Large plantationsj hovvever, are necessarily 

open lo the su», piore or less, on every side, cjiceiil the 

naorlh; but those which have the mMnin;;; sun, and &i% 

l&st detended b^ -i skreeu of other trees fconx coU 

! ijinds, are {he l^ftst liafcie to injury, though, under <i» 

r»(jst proiyi5ing.circmBsuiioes, the expectations of tha 

I ftirmer are frequently disappointed. Fruit-trees, indeed, 

P-fif all d esc ri lotions, me sidjjcet to such a varieLy of mis- 

Pclliefs, wader the ujoal judicious uianagemeut, that it i> 

L tobe ranged among the kindnesses oi" Providence, that 

i the sustenaiv^e of man does nut depend upon tlieni. 

Blig^hl (8 the general term, Lo which the destruction of 
[ bloss(ims and consequent failure of ciops, at* assigned; 
but the particular causes may be beii^t cvjlluijied ui 
the titles of frost, lightnitiy,, ao,d in^cfs* 

Ttie-£MaleJ}ects of frost may be clearly traced, 
frosli, oBless very severe, are seldom injurious 
most surely so,, whpa succeeding a storm of [ain. Si- 
nitar efi^cU are [>[obq.b1j; produced oq the Vi 
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^3 ilic bumitD systeui. Sudtjei^ iransitiouB firaiii htjiu 
tp cDid, are uii(.'ongenial lo ejlbci: by wajiiuli tjitj ve^- 
_^U are e.vpandcil, and tiic juitxs flow tVwly; a sud- 
^a applicutioii of cold, cuusce a euddcn contcaclioiii 
vithout apiuporlionate diiiiiiuitimt of the SgUK wlikfi. 

jeing dwis unuaturally t^hei^keit in tlu'ir enrreiHj becoiff*; 

tagnantj morbid, and diseased- Rain is coogeniiJ tp 
Vie grow(Ji of plants ; and while nature disposes them m 
open all their pores, by which its iaflupncg caB bfl re- 
ived, tbe eona^quence of being; qvt^EUikeii by tpqs^ in 
^s situation, must be I'ttta].* 

The Q]()i^turc of fog is equally isischievou3> as (^ as 
if, extendi, ia ISOC, during tlje night of the '2Jt!i of 
!^ay, a most prouiislng blossom tv^is cut o^. Tlie ehn, 
'flftlc, aud ash, were injured i)t tbp same' timq: the hue 
^C dcvastatiua was picci^ely m^rk^d, pi'oce^diui^ bori- 
afjutally through the Vale, to the elevation of about 
ttiirty-five feet. Trees which grew on higbev ground, 
ijere not loticliKd. The Eolution of this pbetionieuoa 
TSBcnis to be, that tbe fog, wiiicli rises more or less every 
Evening, especially after a waciii day, was, during; the 
jqight, sutldenty succeeded bjj a smart fri^st, wliicii su-ized 
-ijlif moistened purt^ to the point of elevation, of the ib^, 
4iui fi'q(iacc4 the i^tischief. 

Dr. Paterson, in his OhaTuiUns on the Climate af trdiiiid, 
gives the following ex pi iination of ihe mode of action liy the frost i 
TliB abstmotion of beat, or what is called cold, besides its oppo- 
tipn to,l)^e adi^qiuate flujd.Jty of the vegetable juices, most be un- 
{^endly to the animation of tbe solids, c^u^ngejtbpr local canker, 
,itii of ihu whole plant, When llic vcgct.ih!e fluids are chil- 
led, and converted into ice, their bulk is vastly enlai^ed, and this 
'anbrgement EOmetimes lakes place with such extreme violence, as 
» rend Uiecn in pieces. In this way, frost destroys those p^rts of 
regetables which are most succulent, particularly in that form 
Sailed hiiar frost, or rime, so common in the spring seisoii." 



'^"CoicI winds coming on after a day ofaun-shine, t 



prove 



destructive to lliC blossom, Hence, in a nortbern 



aspect, the fruit is often preserved, when in others it has 
been destroyed ; for thesun,iint having mnch influenced 
the trees in this situutinii, they are left to the prevailing; 
temperature of the season, and thus enabled to bear the 
cold north-eastern blasts of the night. 

Lightning is a second supposed cause, and among 
the farmers much Beheved. An able writer on this sub- 
ject, considers the opinion as unfounded. If, however, 
the partial manner in which some trees and hedges ate 
attacked, be attended to, it will be difficult to account 
for the effect in any oilier way.* Sometimes a single 
limb loses all ila foliage, and ceases to vegetate ia one 
*ight: at other times, one tree of many in an orchard; 
at others, a row of trees in one direction; and some- 
times whole orchards are affected in the same way, and 
lecover with difficulty. On the 1st of June 1804, I saw 
■;» hawthorn-liedge uf nearly 100 yards in extent, form- 
I'^g the western fence of a garden, without a green leaf, 
f iuid apparently as little vegetating as in winter; while 
I dnotbcr range of hedge, in the same aspect, and almost 
I adjoining, was green in its foliage. The mischief to the 
tfurmer was dune in one night; and it is difficult to 
(assign any other cause than electric fluid, floating in 
I Ihe air, and driven in particular directions. On tbe 
I B&me night, the a|>ple-tk ee:i suffered a similar and more 
v|[eneriiJ attack. The blossom was vigorous, and the 
I inrospect promising; but, with few excppticns, they 
I *ere blusied, and the foliage was changed lo a russet 
I hue, distinguishable at the distance of miles; yet U)% 

• tijhtnirig, lik? frost, m.iy ^fTect vegetables by its 
I fovnr, bunting their vesials as it. posies tUrougli tliero. 
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pear -tieea were nol injured; they had blossomed early, 
and during a continuaoce of cold checking weather, 
and, coHtrnry to expectation, preserved their leaves and 
kome fruit. Why they escaped, I caDiiot conjecliire: 
U to the apple-trees, had the blasted ones been i'oand 
(Rily in the lower situations of the Vale, the iniseiiicf 
Bight have been ascribed to fog, aa iti 1802; but tlie 
orchards on more elevated grounds were equally aliected, 
aud tliere was no frost that night. 

Insects are considered as a third, and priucipal canse 
«f hiigbt. An intelligent writer observes, iliat frosty 
nights, with a north-east wind, in the spring, followinj; 
a warm day, are particularly injurious to die blossom of 
the apple; the warmth of the day hat^ies ihccfsi^s of 
the insect which breeds in it, whilst tlie coldness of the 
night, by checking the progreas of the sap, retains the 
blossom in its half expanded state, to form a oidus for 
Uiem. Blighted trees are covered with insects indisput- 
ably; but it is not equally clear, whether they arc the 
primary efficients, or consequences, of the mischk'f. 
It is the nature of various insects, to find a nidus in 
particular diseased plants, without being the cause of 
ihe disease. Experiments are wanting to decide the 
question. 

The general opinion of the growers is, that nn easterly 
wiud is charged with blight, or the eggs of anintalcultE ; 
but this seems to bejustihed no farther, than as to some 
mischiefs, foJlowing a continuance of cold, from ihiit 
quarter. If insects, however, tn any way arc tJie causes 
pf bhglit, the only operation which promises an antidote 
p> the evil, is the burning oi weeds, and other vcseiabli^ 
iiobstances, on the side of the orchard from which the 
wind blows. Salutary effects arc said to have been e.v- 
perienced front thb process. If a little sulphur be mixed 
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I ifitli the hea{>3, the benefit rniiy be iiietessed. Tlie 

I Sttmke fiC )ii»e-ki)n^ and bHdc-u-oFfts, #111 firaba) 
iswer tlw saifle puf^res*. 

I } . If insects are the boAsetjiieAcg oF & ^iscasdd tfti 
<K tree, smoking w-ill bfe ihe rftost iitel^ Brtttns (W 
t«nttiig them from depositing! '''^'f epg^ Wilhifl the 
■om, wluch will check" tfuif inci^nse, and the fat 
they wfimld mafee on the biids and IWiTOS, when 
in prodigious numbers. Tfes^ graWiiig' in W 
large towns, an? scltltfm rAwrecl with insettt. 
.•littbred gruba nre ofion fatal to pears, afer lh9y 

I 'fMtain^ftconsidcrablosizei&tilaokspotU the fine 

SDitic of ttheiv existence; aiid if the mischief 
»e vital parts arfe do9troy€d, and the fruit dro:ps, bavitii^ 
I we^ioualy jo^oun into a rounder form tlian belongs to 
T''|be pear. Of thia, the Eaase is not bnona, nor any taoit 
' *f stopping its progress. 

There appears sometimes also, on the outside, a browtl 
nurk, as if produced by the c6rrosiun of an insect: thi* 
L^ reckoned a mischief seldom to be overcome. In 1804, 
j'fcpwever, contniry to expectation and furmer ob; 
LV<^i), these wounds healed over, and the frmit 
L piatuiity. 

Fruit-trees require pruning ; but, to produce any 
i^ffiect, it must be done with judgment. A notion niidi 
Ij'^evuils among the farmers, that, in every branch whioh 
' JS cut away, so much fruit is destroyed, as migbt potsi- 
^lly liave grown on it : in a tree, however, crowded witi 
:aucbes, ihe blossoins in the interior piirt seldom fons 
rto fruit, the produce being oa the oiftiide. Thi 
iodeedj an accldentid cause serves to thin the qeai 
' 'and improve the remainder; but jIic better ph 

bcj to lay ilit: brauLiies open to ilic influoDce nf Ihe »<* 
Uospheie, bj cutting uut titose wliiuii cioM 
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and allowing proper intervals bettvpen th* test. Thi* 

L fruit wnuM llien be regularly dispersed ihmci^h the tree, 

I And ample amends made for loss in quantity, by i(n^ 

[yroTement in quality. This shonid be the annaal wort 

I fti all young orchard-i, and woold save a f*Teat deal of 

1 fiiture trouble, aild even prevent danger aftf+Wards; fiw 

[ •hen a tree has grown old in a negleeted staW, TmWrh 

AautiOn la required in thinning out the branches. By 

letting in the cold air too suddenly into the iiiftcriat Of 

(he tree, mischief, if notmin, is the coni--ccHieilce ; nt 

least, liowever, four or fi\"e years will be loBt in restoring 

le strength for bearing. 

1 pruning, it is a bad, though cotntnon ptitt'tlce, to 
[ leave tire sinmps of branches whidi are cot off': they 
laghtlo be separated close and even *ith the trnitlt, tt» 
pTi?veni insects from harbcuning between the bark t.ai 
wood, and by cbntinual irritation retarding the ci»e; 
; medicated composition, or even, in Want of that, 
grafter's clay, shotiid be laid over the place. 

The time of prnning is also an important Cnnsideta- 
tion : the bert writers agree, that the work should be 
done before winter, not later than November; it is, how- 
ever, usually deferred to spring. 
H Misletop is a great enemy to tbt: heohh of apple-ii-ees, 

^M and yet is permitted, from year to year, to remain al- 
^ft tached to the branches, in a slovenly manner, eshaust- 
^H^tng the vital juices. It should either be removed before 
^H Winter, or, as it is excellent food for ewes in the 
^^'hpring, aj^et yeaning, might remain till that season. 
^B if, however, it should be judged ffidre proper to remove 
^H ft before winter, care must be taken to keep tt wl of 
the way of cows and ewes With young, as it has a Ifn- 
dency to maiie them cast, or ivarp. 
Cantcer i» a disease, prdb^bly iit-hiftg from Vdrimn 
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ilfipseh but principally from obstructed c 
exlerua] injury, clone to tbt; braaches b; rubbiDg a 

each other, biting uf ciiule, &tone&, Sec. The mbchief is 
){en(.'rii]lji''&ulTeie<ll<> go on, till the branch. Is decayed, 
which is tlieo chopped off with the hatcliet. If the 
branch, however, be worth saving, it luajr be done, as re- 
coinineuded by Mr. Bm.knell, by cutting the ciinkered 
part completely out, uiid covering the wound with ame- 
dicatcd preparutiun, composed of half an ounce ofcor- 
tosive sublim:itc, dissolved in au ounce ofspifit of bari^ 
hoc^ or wine, and l!icn mixed up wilh about three pints 
of tar, in an ciirthcn pipidii, and iitii'red ioag eaough ta 
(uake the miYture coinplete. . 

, .Some iVuif-tx^es ca»lser \viiltoa£ any external injury. 
^|it itopi ioternal and (ttdicul disease, owing to the age 
of the species, or bad Ibimutiuu of th^ fibres aod sap> 
vessels; such arc codlins, carrawaj r^i^sets, woodcocks, 
orange pippins, &c. 

Moss is said to be aii indication of weaknesE, if t]ot of 
disease, and requires nice atleniion to prcventor Lradicaie. 
]t| is rccomuiended to nash wjth soap-suds, and ruba 
with a brush ; and this iu wet weather, wliea.th« p 
soft, and easily separated. This should be t 
early period of theirgrowth, when the brauches,are 6 
and open, and repealed every season ; otherwisct^ 
hour will be too great to undertake ou a lurgpA 
when the trees are full headed, and entangled i 
shoots. The onrhardist, however, should not be disqi 
raged ciiaiij*, since it has been discovered, that the ^ 
of caterpiliuis are lodged between the inoss and rjd 
and priibably issue fort!) from these depositaries, in 1 
spring, to the destruction of leaf and blosbom. 

Mosis isi ultributed to the plantations btijig made oa 
Sfff^i iaatlfi, tbc eoiQiDOB practice in a gieivt fsax,9i^ 
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)ii£ connty. It is said, that in the neighbouring counties, 
'where the orchards are planted in hop-yards and arable 
I fields, the trees, though not free, are less affected by it. 
I This may be owing to the frequent manuring and siir- 
i ring of the mould uear the roots, by which the sun and 
j'ain have jjower to exert their iniluence, and, by invi- 
L gorating the hbres, promote a general kindness in the 
growth. 

If orchards are continued in a pasture state, it is a 
good practice to dig out a circular space of ground, to 
the extent of four or five feet from the stem of the tree, 
early enough in the autumn to receive the rains and frosts 
of winter. By this exposure, the subsoil, having first 
I'beeii moistened, is pulverized by the succeeding frost ; 
' find if thoroughly rotten dung, or fresh soil, be put in 
with a thin layer, before the turf is replaced, very bene- 
iicial effects may be expected. An orchard of a large 
extent, in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, which had 
borne hut little for some years, was rendered flourishing 
and vigorous by this process. 

Soil. Experience proves, that the strength of the li- 
> quor depends much on the strength of the soil. Fruit 
' ,>'hich grows on a clay, produces a powerful liquor, 
^though sometimes austere and unpalatable ; whereas that 
which is produced on a light, sandy soil, proves thin, 
.but more agreeable lo the taste. This fact is so well ascer- 
L tiiined, that scions taken from the same tree, and grafted 
Lupon stocks growing in soils uf different qualities, pro- 
Cduce liquors differing in Savour aud strength. Tl;e 
Twyre apple is most esteemed in the Forest of Dean. 
L The soil is a reddish loam, on a lime-stone rock, Tlie 
teame apple is grown in many parts of the county ; on 
C clays, it i$ good for little; on sands, it retains some- 
lung of lbs flavour, but loses in strength; but the fla- 
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'Vbiir'rfrid richness of genuine atyre;is 6iilj J>rAtfii'dl 
the soil of the Forest district. 

The Lofiyriey russet is no where found equal 'to that 
which grows on its native soil : it will thrive althost 

"fevery where, ahd produce a strong liquor ; but no wfae^e 

'Si'ith that combination of strength and softness, bs at 

"t'ortgney. 

The squash pear, under good management, fumisbes 
a fine perry on all strong soils ; but possesses stip^rioE 
qniilities when growing on its native soil, at Taintoa. 
Other fruits iippear not so much attached to & parti- 

"^ ciilar soil, but flourish with equal advantage on soils of 
the saine general character. Thus the Hagloe cral, 
, 'Itioiigh a iiativc of the Torest, is grown In pretty high 
porfectioii bn strong argiilaccbus soils. 

The soil which -appears generally best calculated for 
Sll sorts of fruits, is a marly clay, or loam; and die 
fe'orst, where the clay predominates so mucb, as to Icep 
fhe roots always aoaliiiig'in a bollom of stagiitint ttttter, 
when planted dceji. 

The supposition of Vii able'ngrlclilturist, that tlie pear, 
biniig naturally sncdiarihc, delights in a soil totally de- 
prlved ol'ciilciirio'ity ; while the 'apple, abounding with 
acidily, thrives best among calcareoiis earth, the natural 

' desiroyer of acidity, seems too'reiined, and not's'iip- 
^dried by fact; otherwise, the best situations for'a[)iH&- 
erchards, would be found on the Cotswoldsj but tn 

"(riith, Jlpples and pears are indiscriminately planted nn 

''the name ground, ami flourish so equally, as to make ii 

"difficult to say, which has the superiority. 

*' in replenishing an old orchard, orrepfnnting a new one 
on the eaine ground, it is esteemed a bad practice to 

'plant the stock on ll.e spot where the old tree stood ; but 

'it h otbfr.vij^e, if a pear be pladled where %s^ 
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'greWj especialtjr if dte tatrface and sabsoil be well dug 
and mauured. 

Process from soiviDg the seed to traasplBnting 
■JBlo the orchard :-^The '* must," or substance, which 
ifcas been squct^zcd in the press, generally furnishes 
•Abundance of kernels for tlie seed-bed. These are sown 
"•either in autumn or spring ; the latter ia most practised, 
fbccanse, during the winter, mioe and other vermin prey 
."with avidity upon them. The ground, havin.; been pre- 
c viously well dug, and trenched, (or doubly dug,) where 
=>there is a sufficient depth of soil, is ready for the seeds, 
^■^hich are scattered pretty thickly over the surface, and 
*raked in : weeds are caretnlly kept down during the 

* summer ; and in the second or third autumn, the young 
"plants are fit to be transplanted. The ground of the 

nursery is dug with the same care as the seed-bed, and, 
■ at the time of removal, the roots are pruned, by taking 
■off" the lap, or down-striking roots, and shortening the 

* fibres. They are planted in rows of three feet, and about 
' eighteen inches from each other. In this mode of plan- 

* tation, 9,522 stocks will be raised on an acre, or iheie- 
litabuuts. They are continued in the nursery about ten 
'years, and will then have attained a size proper for 

ti-ansplantiug into the orchard ground. While in the 
nursery, they are kept regularlyprunedand trained : the 
■"side shoots are cut off, and one neat and upright stem 
ipreserved, with six or seven shoots at the head. In this 
llstate, the present price is l!. Gd. a piece for apple-stocks, 
^'Aiid 2s. Gt/, for pear. The profit of an acre of gtonnd 
"*thus employed, is very considerable : 9,322 stocks sold 
rfbut at the prices before mentioned, amount, in the first 
^ case, to 714/.,- in the second, to 1,190/. 5s.; and 
►**fter the third year the profit may be reckoned us neat, 
!* the 'occasional crops raised in the Totd ipscss 
F a 
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Btween the stocks, nitl pay the expcnces 



labour^^^H 



['.tent. 

" The stoiAs, having arrived at the height of six or 

■Iseven feet, and about five inches in circum Terence, Aie 

jplanted in the orchards ; if pasturct at the distance of 

a or twelve yards from each other ; if arable, from siit- 

n to eighteen or more, with an interval of twenty or 

taore, and opposite to each other: the distance of the 

fS, however, depends much on the width of the ridgei, 

son the top of these tbey are planted; if the ridges are 

tail, every other one is omitted ; otherwise If they are 

iride, managing in stlch a way, i:hat the last-mentioQed 

instance he ueariy observed. On pasture land, the 

^quincunx : order is practised, .that spiice may be gained 

(or the spreading of the headsj the distance tiiac is al- 

Ipwcd being le£». 

The practice of planting on tillage lands, prevails 

frdiielly in the Forest district ^ at least much more than iu 

i*be Vale, on the east side of the Severn, Besides the 

idvantage supposed to arise from manuring and keep- 

^ tbc mould looiie over the roots, there is a consider- 

j^blesavingof expencein the article of fencing. Young 

tieeij must be protected from external injary, till they 

lie gained a considerable state of growth, become firui 

, tlui roots, and hard in the bark. Where tfie only 

lauger ly be appnhended is from the violence of the 

HiWiud, three slakes judiciously placed at eighteen inches 

9 irom the lower stem, and meeting about haif ivay up, 

fti^^»ii4 there fastened with twUt^d hay, (" a hay-band,") will 

^ be sufficient ; but where caiile are to range, a more ex- 

b'pcmivemodeof delience is required, as wJil be seen here- 

' after. 

Apple and pear-trees are often seen growing in the 
. bedg^-ro)vs i but thi» ii not to be ^ousideied af (bffrao* 
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mSce of the county, but only of a few indivltlunls. In 
[Bome late inclosures from the wastPj trees have been 
P|flaTitcd in this nay; and the reason assigned is, to 3ave 
e expencc of fencing ; for being set in with the qnick, 
larae protection serves for both ; and when the hedge 
tents no further fencing, it wil! be high enough to save 
e young trees also. It is, however, to be questioned, 
fhetlier the small saving of expence will balance the 
llfechief done to the hedge. (See chap. 6.) 
'The appearance of fruit-trees in the hedge-rows, gen<f- 
rally speaking, is assignable to another cause- In a 
country were fruit is sometimes abundant, the kernels 
are variously distributed hy birdg, and in other way. 
They sometimes fall in a hedge-row, and, being ihere 
protected, gtow up with the hedge; or crab-tjurck is 
often intermixed with hawthorn sets, that are oollectcd 
in the woods. If a young stock of promising appear- 
ance grows up in such a situation, the farmer is some- 
times induced to graft ii ; but more frequently the fruit- 
trees in the hedge-rows are wildings and crabs, no other- 
wise valued, than as they assist in mixing with inferior 
pears, for family drink. 

February is the usual month for planting, though 
something depends on the season and soil, A long se- 
ries of drought is inimical to late planting, as severe 
frosts are to autumnal. It is, however, less trouble to 
protect the roots during tlie winter with loose straw, or 
" mucV," (half rotten dung,) than to be continually wa- 
tering through \\. dry summer. 

On li^ht and loose soils, less care is required in plant- 
ing than on clays. On the former, it is enough to dig 
out a hole, just deep enough to cover the roots, and re- 
Uirn the mould as it came out ; but on the latter, the dig- 
ging of a hole is ruin to the plant, as the wholti depth be- 
P3 
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iqnr the cultivated soil 13 so retentive as to form only a 
reservoir of wttter i and even if it be filled with good 
mould, it is inipoMible for the roots to extend themselves 
iiilo the surrounding clay, The practice, therefore, is, 
to takeoff the turt in a circle of about four feet diame- 
tor, and lightly to stir tlie subsoil ; on this to place some 
good earth ; then to plant tlie stock, with anulli<:r lajiiog 
of good eoil upon it, and over ail to place the sod,^ene- 
ralli/, wiiside dowji. The tap-roots are previously cut 
offj or shortened, and also the fibrils are pruned at the 
eiid», and, being placed in regular ordcrj have some new 
earth mixed and shook among theiu- Before planting, 
the stock is headed down; at least the branches ate 
ehortened to six or eight inches, to preveot tlie power of 
the wind, and throw the juices more into the stem, 
thereby increasing its vigour. 

The next step is to defend the newly planted stocks 
from being.injured by cattle, or other means. The fol- 
lowing. methods are in use, 

1. Four p08ts> cillicr sawed or rended, and high 
enough to be out, of the reach of cattle, are placed up- 
right at right angles about the stock, forming a square 
of three feet to each side ; against these are nailed five oc 
six tier of raib, near enough to each other to pre- 
vent the beads of cattle reaching between, and also 
near enough to the ground to keep sheep from riU>. 
bing the stocky than which nothing would be more inju* 
rious. 

2. Three posts are set up triangularly, with similar 
t courses of rails. 

3. The two pieces of a large post, sawed lengthways, 
i placed with their flat sides towards the stock, so as to 

wo or three feet apart. Against the edges of tbesti, 
i5,1ffe naiicd'toythe sfoae faeight-wbefoie; bniifce n 



h^iug^not more than five inches froru ihe stem, )b<; baj^If 
iftliableto be damaged t'roxa agitation of the wind: to. 
preyept which, in some measure, the upper rajb are often 
m^de of hoops or bended willow, by wbi^h proper room 
j^allowed for the waving of the siot^, wiUiout danger 
.qf being chafed. 
I 4. A buadieoftborniiiE^ tied .round the slock with tar 
rope, 

5. White hawthorn (cratisgus oxtfacaiitha), or wild, 
l^rier ('rojc caiiina), is planted alK>ut the stuck- 

6. Another mode U, to twists brier spirally round Ebe 
stock, from bottom to top, and down again. 

. 7f The last is by three stakes, as before mentioned. 
Of.tlie three first, ifae four-post feuce h lUe.most se- 
.ciire, and the strongest, but most expeiisivT. The s<^- 
coiid does not remove llie stock far enough from the ex- 
X^xiat, and conse<]uent]y is not quite out of the I'cacUof. 
lijrge cultie. Tiie third is still more liable to this objeo-. 
tiuii. One mischief is said to be produced by ull ; namely^ 
tjmttbe, [^osts, b^iog loosened at the base by the agitatiya 
.(jl' the wind, or rubbing of, cattle, form.soniuiy, holes, 
to which the n^oisiure. is d{^,^wn.fi;uia the,roQ(B of the 

oeks. "" " ■'■ 

Tlie fourth is a cheaft and good fence, if carefully 
fci^tehed and repaired; but for want of this attention, 
many trees arc ill-preserved, and f^o on slowly with a 
Blunted growth. Cattle are fond of rubbing against 
ftborns thus tied together, aud still more fond of tossing 
^?m with ll^eir horns, thus preventing the plant from 
Bttlipg, and ope.tiing the fence at the bottom to the at- 
tacks of, sbeep. 

The fifth is found to answer the purpose well, partieu- 

wly the wild brier, or dog-rose; this grows rupjcilyj 

KlJ^t^ \<i» feet in a season, and cuttle are deterred b^ 
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the prickles from touching it; besides that, it wJllH 
the shears, and may easily be kept within bonnds. 
hawthorn grows too slowly, and cartle eat the young 
shoots too eagerly, to render the use of it nnobjeciion- 
able. Perhaps the application of it, according to the 
sixth mode, is ihe best of all. CHCtle will not rub 
against a tree thus armed ; and the only objection which 
can be made to the brier in a state of growth round ihe 
the EtOLk, is here obviated ; it can draw no nourishment 
from the roots of the plant it was intended to preflerve, 
which, in the other case, may probably be the fact. The 
brier requires frequent reneival. 

The seventh method will keep the stock steady to its 
place, but is not a preservative in any other way : it can 
only be adopted in plantations not accessible to cattle. 
Even in tillage lands, however, some phmters have found 
it, by experiente, necessary to use the four or three-post 
fence, to keep the plough to a proper distance from tiie 
roots. 

Grafting. When the stocks have been three or four 
years in the orchard, they are ready for grafting, whict) 
is performed in the following way. The tieiids of the 
stocks are taken off with a saw, and then smoothed with 
a keen knife; the height depends on the fancy of the 
planter, though generally seven feet: a cleft is then 
Inade across the centre of the stump, and kept open whh 
a wedge of wood, (" a ckte,") while two scions are in- 
serted, one on each side: the wood being withdrawn, 
the parts close, and keep the grafts firm in their places. 
One graft would he sufficient to form a head large 
enough; find it is the practice of some planters to re- 
move the least prom!:^io^ of the two, where both strike, 
the next spring, and with a sharp knife or chissel, pare 
(iff the tup of the stock in a sloping direction t 
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VAitiing graft-; this prevents water from lodging, and ilie 
"iap is then directed lo rbcI concentred in n smaller oom- 
■pasB. It is proper, aftw this operitlioii. to renew thir 
compost of clay and chopped hay, which was worked 
Aund the f;Fafts afier their insertion, in ardor to brin* 
'*Jn a more speedy healing of the, wound, by preventing 
e bark from being dried by the sun and tiir, or annoyed 
'hy insects. 
' When both grafts are suffered to grow, the head, be- 
iilg double, is often separated, and the trunk rended by 
.Strong blowing winds, or even the weight of the bran- 
(flies. !ri old trees of this description, the branches often 
afeparate in the same way ; and where it is foreseen and 
apprehended as likely to be the case, a wooden frame ia 
fitted to the branches, just above where the grafts were 
jfaserted, which keeps them together. 
■ The grafts are secured immediately after the compost is 
»ut on, with " braids." These are open wicker biiskets 
Jb the form of an inverted cone, fitting the stock 
lelow the place to which the compose extends, and 
rising about two feet high, and expanding at the top 
;arly the same diameter. This contrivance serves 
not only to guard the grafts in their cnrly state, but also 
(0 keep the shoots to a proper compact ftwm 'of growth. 
The practice chiefly prevails on ihe banks of the -Severn, 
(Hitre the osier (sn/ix viminaUs) U grown in great 
ibondance, Ifthe grafts do not strikCj it is dangerous, 
iJnot fatal tothestocki to insert new scions, till the third 
3r fonrlh jear. If they do strike, the planter seldom 
^Btkes any farther care, till the tree begins to make some 
ffeturu : this neglect is observable most frequently, where 
e landlord, living at a distance, leaves the manag- 
Itaent to the tenant, who probably, having a short inte- 
|iest in the estate^ feels little anxiety about the distunt 
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improKCiTient of it. Many land-owoer^ ialhe<o$e[ipaT 
tlon of their own estates, and some tenants, more iotelli- 
geotand spirited, more attentive to their landlord's inte< 
rest, and less sparinf:; of trouble, carefuily w^tch the pro- 
gress of tlie shoots, and, by cutting off straggling, nseles*. 
branclies, prevent the interior of the tree from being en- 
efimbered with a redundancy of wood. 

Crown grafting is often practised also on the branches, 
of old trees. When fcwn age or other causes the hcnd 
b^ins to fail and die at the cKtreniitics, it is cut off ne^ 
the.buttom - of the principal branches, in whose stunip» 
tbescions are inserted. It is not unusual to see a single, 
biamp bearing eight or ten grafts, and in ihe wjiole iree 
fioiu lil'ty.lo a hundred. Good heads are formed by ihis 
method, where tlie grafts are nut used in too great ahua- 
dance; and they corae into bearing mueh. sooner t{ 
young trees, A stock, from ihe lime of ii$ being graft- 
ed, will not probably bear a busiiel of apples in tm 
j^ar^i wbereaa an old tree, grafted 'Q 'his w^y, and, 
perly managed/ will bear ttve^ times the c^uantity^iu, 
liie time : in point of durability, however, it is infer] 
and thejel'ore the practice is conlined to single 4et^c| 
trees, and not extended to whole orchards. 

A mode of grafting, I l^eiieve, entirely new, lias been di 
coveied, and is now ]iractised, by Richard Browne dies- 
ton, IM. D> of Giouccstcf] which promises great adv^ 
lages. When die stocks are arrived to a proper agi 
planting out, the ground is opened about ihem, and 
arc sepiiiated from the largest roots ; of w^ich such 
ehoscn us arc of usutiicient size for cleft, grafting, w. 
mode is to he preferred j and ifthe roots are iuclining, 
arc raised to a perpeiidiculur, witliuut disturbing tlic 
treinities in the ground ; the sciuu L then iiiS' 
cured in the usual way. Tlie earth is tlirown aroi^ujl 
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a«fl one bti^, ot two at most, to gimrd ngniiist fiiUnre, 
ue left above, ground, wliHi null be futiRd lu strike mtti. 
.astonishing vigour. If boUi succeed, tbe least praiQisi^g 
14 removed. The butis which are covered with earili 
•boot out in^o roots, so thnt wiiuD the trees are to fau le* 
moved to tlicii' destined situation, they may be eutireij' 
ffparatcd from tbe origiual root on which ifaej were en- 
Rafted. To the parent stock^sutiicient roots reniuin for 
; future support, and it may be planted eiHewhcr^, 
either. for the purpose of producing a fresh supply of 
rpots fur the same process, or for giafting iu ihe.orchard. 
Some grftfis, which were thus iuseried iu 1800, were 
handsome trees, eight feet liigb, in 1804., and bad due. 
ffoit on them. 

Si.v of tiie stocks, which were<srpaiated from. the tooU 
■ in 1800, and then esteemed uscli.ss, were replanted, and 
in J 804 had kernel-fruit upon tliein. • 

A method of root-grafting is lucQliuitcd by Agritolu, 
but different fronj the foiegoiog. " A.grafi, or sclou, is 
tfiken from a young tree, andasiaaUpieceof iberoot of 
another tree of the same kind, or like, it; or else, pieces 
. of roots cut off from other trees inlronspluiiting: iliese 
. aie whip-grafted, together J observing that the two but- 
ends of tbe graft and rooi.be uuited, and that the rind 
of tlie rout Join that of the graft, then plant the root tviili 
larl of the scion under ground." This appears to be an 
inferior practice to the new one, because one season is 
lirobably lost by tlie check occasioned by the tiikjng iij) 
flod re-planting the rout; though it ia entitled to consi- 
;jCleruhle attention. 

Fruit-trees, managed in the usual way, come intu 
bearing in six ur seven years after grafting; biu tlie 
quantity of fruit is inconsiderable for twenty years, as 
ifcfote observed ; after this period, tlie produce iucretisLs, 
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till the tree is fifty years old, at which period it wiil be« 
from ten to fifteen bushels, and is supposed to "be near 
its poiot of perfection. 

An apple-tree will continue to bear well a hnndred 
years, or more, from ihis period ; and a pear-tree mucli 
longer. 

A pear-tree is now growing at Minsterworth, which, 
according to the proprietor's account, is at least thi 
hundred years old. It is an inferior species of squ; 
vigorous, sonndj and flourishing, and has been so in 
memory of the oldest man in the neighbourhood : 340 
gallons of perry have been made from its fruit in one 
yenr, and will probably again, in a favourable season. 

Five pear-trees in the same parish, have more than 
OQce borne fniic enough to mal^e together 1 100 gallons. 
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CYDER MAKING. 

The process of cyder-making is nearly alifn 
where, but there is much difference in the degrees of 
tenlion : the great art in the first part of it, lies in 
grinding the fruit, and breaking as many of the kernel 
as possible, as from them the liquor receives a principal 
part of its agreeable flavour. The fniit onght to be 
fully and equally ripe ; otherwise the fermentation can- 
not go regularly on. Were the .npplcs Ipft to fall off of 
their own accord, there would be little fear of producing 
a good vinous liquor; but this would be too tedious^for a 
largo plantation, and is therefore not the practice. The 
farmer, however, is well aware of the fact, and endea- 
vours to imitate the operntions of aature in managing 
the fruit, afrer it is gathered. 

In giilhering, the eiirlicst fruits are of course scs 
Ifcied first ; but as, even on the same tree, they arc not 
pfjually ripened^ they are thrown together in a hii 
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found heap in the open air. In this state they remaJa 
ifor a considerable time, till a sweat.or Jtind of fermenta- 
tion has taken place, which brings the whole quantity 
■early into a simiiax state of mellowness and prepara- 
tion for grinding. This process, or al least to know the 
^^eriod when it has been carried far enough, requires 
Judgment; hut under the best management it does not al- 
rivays succeed, much leas can it cure the injudicious baste 
tef those who, without regard to maturity, iudiscrimi- 
nately run over the whole orchard with the beatingpole,or 
"lug," and bringdown every apple within their reach, 
This practice of beating the trees, before the fruit is 
'.nearly approaching to ripeness, is not only injudicious 
with regard to the cyder, but also injurious to the next 
year's crop, Tlie bearing bud for the succeeding season, 
is formed early in the summer, and near, and even at- 
tached to, the growing fruit. The consequence of beat- 
ing the trees, unless the apple separates easily, is the 
ibringing off the bud with it, which nature had provided 
fer the ensuing year. After an operation of this kiud, 
>the ground is strewed with these buds, to an extent 
scarcely to he conceived by thow who have not Wit- 
nessed it. The more careful fanner, has the trees lihaken 
I limb by limb, by a person up in the tree, only heating olT 
the few that remain, and sometimes even showing them 
i-.more time to ripen. This is by far the best practice, ex- 
cept that of suifering them to fall of their own accord , 
land generally ensures a regular fermentation, and with 
less heaping. The nearer the fruit approaches to niatu- 
ifity, the richer is the juJce; for heaping, though it iui- 
iproves unripe fruit, cannot cominunicut^ the ritfmess 
round in that which is fully ripe. 

The effect produced on apples thus heaped in a \e^y 
iteea and unripe state, is rottenness; and, under the 
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I tre.itmeTit, some of thU description will appenr : 
e f^ood cyder, however, is intended to be made, not 
'ene of these is used, a very few being capable of gtvioR 
•an unpleasiint flavour to a large quantity of liquor, espe- 
cially if ihey have become black. 

The fruit being thus prepared, is carried to the mill, 

of which two sorts are in use, the horse-inill and hADd- 

thill. The latter is chiefly used on Small farms, wbtch 

iave not plantations efficient to repay the expfidce of 

*1he former. 

■ The hnrse cyder-roilf is composed of the fuUowing 
'farts: the cistern-chasCj or trough, the runner or bruis- 
ing-stone, cog-«-hcel, and upright a\le-tree ; with .the 
fttii-rer, reever, and shovel, used in the proceas. 
The cistern is circular, and of stone, hollowed outto 
t and receive ihe ninoer, usually to the depth of nine 
teches. On the inner side, next the " nut," or central 
l|>at^,"ir is cut perpendicular ; 'but on the exterior, ills 
^'iomewhatslopin;^, being wider across at top than bottom. 
■ T^e upper edge, on the outside, is left two or three in- 
^tbes wide, to receive soiijc Wood work, cialled " cnrb- 
,*fcg," which raises it four inches higher, and finishes 
"Bearly with a sharp edge. The intention of this wood 
'Vorfc is not only to prevent the pulp from being carried 
■over, as the stone rolls, bm also to correspond with a 
" four-inch plank or planks, which cover the nut, or cir- 
' eular vacant space in the centre. The cistern is deli- 
'"rered from the quarries in three or four parts, which fire 
■ 'fitted and cramped togeihei- by the mill-wfight. A mill 
of comrtion size will require a cistern of thirty feet in 
circrfmference; the price is charged according to ihe 
number of gallons it contains, or at a guinea per foot 
diumelcr. 
The runner, orbruktitg-stonejiBaeidoni 
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'*kel atid a half, or morethun four feet and a lialfinflm- 
^leter. It is perfectly flat on the snlcTiexl the nut, and 
'a lillle convex on the other, nearly fitting the bottom of 
• the tistern. A strong axle of wood is fastened thrOugli 
'it, connected with an upright or standard axle-tree hi the 
*fcentre, and extending far enough from the exterior eMe 
•cf the runner to connect, by means of an iron rod, with 
'a wooden bar, which is also linked to the upright iiitle, 
'and to which the horse is fastened : this wooden bar is 
■"before the runner, and keeps the horse clear o( it. The 
'height is regulated by a substruction of stone work nifdei- 
the cistern. 

A cog-wheel of eighteen inches, or two feet diaineier, h 
•'fitted to ihe horizontal axle, and runs on the wood work, 
**»hich covers the whole space, from the interior edge of 
The cistern to the perpcndicolar axle, and is called the 
*tiut. The exact height of this wheel, will of course be 
^'determined by that of the centre of the runner above 
"^thenut. The cogs of this wheel catch upon upright 
"teeth, fixed in the nut, as it rolls upon tlie surface, and 
force the stone to a rotary motion, which otherwise 
''it would not always keep ; for when the apples are first 
'"put in, or the bottom of the cistern has become smooth 
•'from the pulp, it might slide along rather than roll, with- 
out some machinery of this son: some mills, however, 
Are without it. 

The runner and cistern are had from the Foreet of 
TDean; the former is sold at the quarry at one guinea per 
foot, or us many gnineas as tlie stone measures tcet iu 
"^diameter. 

Tlie perpendicular axle-tree has an iron' pin at eaeh 

, end for pivots, which run iu a sunk iron centre; and the 

wood of the axle, which is bound with an irua ring. 
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,, The stirrer is a stroug stick, with which the frid 

^l to the stone, and leniovcd from ihe sides lOi 

(oltoni.rfuiing grinding. A woman, or boy, walki 

V^reor after ihe horse, continually moving it,* 

,,■ The reever is a piece of board fixed to a wo« 

Ik&ndic, and made to fit tlic t'orm of tlie cistern ^ with this 

the pulp, when sufficiently ground, is drawn together, 

and ihen carried lo the press with a wooden shovel, or 

■coop. Some make use ot' an iron one; but it is sup- 

sed that the acid of the liquor dissolves a portipn of 

i metai, and possibly produces the hlack tinge, which 

s frequently observed in cyder, after it has been exposed 

a the air. Whether this supposition be right or not, 

MVoodenimplementsare more cleanly, and to be preferred. 

. About two busheb of fruit are usually thrown ut one 

Ljiine into the cistern, which, when ground, are removed 

the press, and succeeded by other quantities. Froot 

^vetosi-v bags of four bushels each, or from ten to 

eleven " seam," of nine pecks each, of juiey fruit, ace 

ijjeneially sufficient for a hogshead of 100 gallons wine 

l,^easure. 

The hand-mill consists of two wooden cylinders, 
jtpothed or indented, about nine inches diameter each, 
iclosed in the way of Other mills, with a feeder at top, 
tnd is turned by hand. This, though in some respects 
^inft-'Hor to ihe horse-mill, has it« advocates and uses, 
lie operation of bruising the rind, kernel, and stulk, as 
Kirei) as reducing ihe ilesliy parts to a perfect pulp, h 
■fell perjormed by it. The cylinders, being so di,-posed as 
Ito be capable of being lemoved to a greater or less dis- 
tance from each other, the work goes on in regular pto- 

• I liave seen horse-mills, which have twouirrerGsoaltachnlw 
tlui axle of the runner, as eilfectually to perform thii buimes) witli- 
out mauual 
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I gresston, from the first cutting of the apple, till the cyliti- 
Lilers are broiii^ht so near to each otherj that scarcely a kcr- 
>el can pass without being bruised ; and the effect is iin- 
I proved, where another pair of line toothed cyHnders worki 
f bndcr the first, receiving the pulp in a coarse state, and 
l|tB8sing it ihrougli in perfect fineness. This addition 
ipves a considerable saving of time, but requires more 
iKrength. The same degree of fineness is with difficulty 
liroduced by the hurse-mill ; for in spile of the constant 
n of the person who stirs the fruit, while it is 
rinding, and keeps it to the runner, a considerable por- 
BHon is carried to the press in an unreduced stated. Two 
isadvantages will, however, attach to the hand-mill m 
E present state, loss of time and increase of manual la- 
It is dtthcult, with the assistance of three men, to 
grind a hogshead in a day : with a horse-mill, from two 
to three bedheads may be made by a man and woman, 
ov younger person, and a horse : on a large fruit farm, 
therefore, its superiority is decided.* 

Pressing. The pulp is cither immediately carried to 

Iihe press, or, which is the better practice, laid up in tube 
ift open casks for twenty-four hours. This improves the 
IBolour, and, by digestion, produces a more intimate 
kision of the rind, kernel, and stalk Juices, especially if 
pgaiu carried to the mill, and re-ground. The cydei- 
^ress diifers little in its general construction from those 
nsed in other processes, where , strong pressure is re- 
quired. It consists of a cistern-sill, vat, cheeks, or 
" sisters," cap and screw, lanthorn, bridge, press-blocks, 
Kdlfcooter, lever, windlas and rope. 

^^ • The hand-mill, however, is cipable of great improvennent in 
jcnnt of expedition, by ihe application of a large horizontal wheel 
and horae, rs in some manufactories, 
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' Thfi cheeks, or " sisters," are two strong npright pieces 

Ucif oHkj kept to their places by being let into the ground 

fini, and then by the eistern-siil, which is & thick pieoc 

|ri*f timber reaching from cheek to cheek, near the ground, 

it each end open mortised, resting on a shoulder, and 

t'SHpping flte upright: through these open monises and 

the upright, a strong iron pin is passed, which prerenu 

the checks from spreading in the act of pressing, A 

' torreapondent piece is placed near the top, mortised and 

t fastened in llie same manner to iJie cheeks, throtigh the 

Ur« of which is made the female screw, ot rait, -which 

I fc then called the cap. 

The vat is a wide plank, with a groove running roand 
I it near the edge, or, which is better, a raised bevelled 
r^jrder coinciding with the edge, abonl an inch thick, to 
^irevent the liqnor from running off the «idee, add W 
4!onduct it to the sluice or spout, from which- it piuM 
I «Mo tiie redciver. This Vat is fixed 6rmly on ihe cisteni- 
'.BilJ, and in some instances is uliU covered with lead, 
t^Motwithstaqding the danger of its being cornidad by ilic 
P «cid of .the iltjuor, and the well-grounded opiniuij of iu 
[ Iriwing oec^ioned cb^ici, and other disorders, to the 
[Ifeinker. 

The sCTew, ifmade of wood, is usually nine or tea 

[ "^ches in diameter, and, passing through the cap, risen 

L 'Hiree or four feet. To the lower end, which is square, if 

|. imng by a rounded pin the bridge, which is a plank 

|l«aching from cheek to cheek, and moving freely i^ 

' «!»d dowDi but kept to a regular position by open luor^ 

tises. The lower end of the screw is left of a larger 

divBii^er, if the lever U intended to work in it, ant) n 

thfa perforated and hooped ivith iron, but more often 

the laniborn is fixed oil it. This is made of two cirG» 

lar pieces of wood, less tban two feet diameteri I 
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cigUt inches asuadcr by ten atroiig pili^rs, between 
wliich a. piece of ajh or elm timber is uccasionally 
placed, c«!led the lever; Two of these belong to the 
pressj and are used according to the power required. 
One is eborter and less strong then the other, and may 
1m worl;ed by lite sLrength of one ntau, during the enriy 
(reSEiog; bnt when the liqaar is nearly exhausted, ano- 
ther, longer ajid stronger, is applied to the hmlhorn, and 
Vorked by the widdhis, which is sn upright post turn- 
ing with an iron pivot in a socket on the ground, and, 
passing through a beam rather freely at top, is remove- 
able when not wanted. A rope coiled round this wind- 
■Jas, ia hung by a loop to the end of the lever, and there 
secured from springing off by a wooden pin. Thewindlas 
^Bs also, at a proper height, two or foar bars of wood, 
passing through for handles, to which the Etrength of 
four men may be applied with great effect. The press- 
blocks are pieces of oak, about two feet long and six 
inches square, placed one above the other, crossing in 
alternate pairs, under the bridge, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the lanthorn, lever, and rope above ihc heads of tlie 
workmen at the windlas,* Price of the press about ten 
guineas. 

On the vat is spread a bnir-cloth, manufactured fur the 
purpose, from a yard to four feet square. On tliisnsufh- 
cient quantity of pulp is placed, so us to leave room for the 
cloth to be turned up at each side and corner, and ucaily 
taeet in the centre. The size of the " cheese," as it U 

■ ' Iron screws nre coming much into use ; tbese are cither cast 
tfr wrought ; the prieeof the former U about 9/. lis ; of the lat- 
ter, nearly 10^. The paviei is suppused by some to be intreaseJ 

I by the fineness of the threads in the iron screw, though othets will 

,'allow no otiier advantage but durability. 

e2 
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now called, ftnd its form, are usually determined by a 
wooden frame or guage. The first cloih beiDg Elliid, 
and laid even, another, and so on to ten or twelve, arc 
placed over each other in regular layers, the square 
firame being raised with them^andlif^ping the file to an 
iniform size : on all these is placed a strong board, wider 
|-tiian the pile, and on this the blocks. The screw is then 
1 lowered, and at first a gentle piessnre made, which is 
gradually increased, as the cheeses become drier, and at 
I'engtli completed by the long lever and windlas. The 
cheeses are then taken out of the cloths, and, if not de- 
signed for farther ose, throivn away : if, however, tlie 
crops are scanty, the " must" is laid by, and re-ground 
rwith water, from which is produced a liquor of weak 
r-^ality, called "washings," though sufficiently strong 
'for family use; for notwithstanding every attention ia 
grinding, and the utmost exertion of the press, some 
parts of the fruit remain unbruised, and a portion of 
juice unexpressed. The residne of a quantity sufficient 
to make three hogsheads of cyder, will yield about one 
hogshead of washings. The arrangement of the buildings 
for the convenience of making and storing fruit liquors^ 
is a matter of great importance, though little attended 
to on old farms. The mill and press are often tbund ia^ 
b insulated building, distant from the cellars. This 
Kvions the employment of a man and boy, with a i 
I snd dray, to carry the liquor to the place where it H^ 
[ tended to be casked ; a labour which would be unuef 
[ lary, were the mill-house and cellars attached. 
[^■loderQ erections, the spout of the vat discharges the 
Iquor through an aperture of the nall^ into a receiver 
'"within liie cellar; from whence it is easily distributed 
the different casks. 

Casking. The liquor being carried to the c 
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"tunned" into casks of various dimensions, according 
lo the fancy or opulence of the fanner, is left to ferment. 
It is generally allowed that the strength is preserved, if 
not increased, by a large quantity being kept together 
a body. The general size of casks is 1 10 gallons; they 
e made as high as 400 or ^00 ; but the former alune 
ue sent out with cyder sold. The priceof a cask is now 
ibout od. per gallon. There is a dilfereuccof opinion as 
the propriety of filling the cask to tlie bung-hole; but 
this, it would seem, wiil depend in a great measure on 
the tendency of the liquor to fcrmentiitioa : if that be too 
LUick, the mure the surface is exposed, the more it is 
Sleeked. This is proved by experience; for sometimes 
ihe fermentation is so rapid, that it is necessary to draw uS 
lie whole into wide tubs, for the purpose of e.vtending 
le surface, and by exposure to the air, to Inwer the tem- 
n-ature, and produce a check. Inthisstateihefermen- 
^"tation ceases. The object is in some degree attainable, 
by leaving the cask unfilled, with an ullage. If tin; 
fermentation be too slow or weak, it will be increased by 

Pling the cask; but no fermenting substance is used 
ith cyder as with mult liquor. 
To ascertain whether the liquor is above or below tem- 
perature, and, consequently, whether the fermentation 
be reguhir or otherwise, rests on the judgment of the far- 
mer, as no thermometer or other instrument is used ; 
on this subject, therefore, much more is left to chance, 
than ought to be on so valuable a produce. 

Among the gcocralily, the principles and process of 
fenneniiuion are little considered, and less understood. 
When the liquor is lodged in the cask, many think the 
business ovlt, at least for two or three months, when, ac- 
cording to ancient practice, it ought to be racked, and 
^ into a clean cask ; but wheLher, after this rack- 
C3 
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^g, it b« quiet or on the fret, ia not regnrded : 
is done, and if the c^der v 
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Ifble, it ia imputed to chance, or the badness of the sea- 
id kept for family use. With some, however, die 
f |ffocesB of fermentation is become more a matter of 
Ficience and obaerTatioii, and neither pains or expence 
aied tu pteserve llie rich and saccliarine tjui 
ie9 of the iiquor, and prevent the acetous fiet 
I Vomiug on. 

However opinioaa maj differ in the mode, all 

F ^ye consideied the subject Bj'stematically, allow, that 

ibere is a moment when racking ought to commence, 

vftpd which, once gone by, can hardly be recovered. 

,fience, in iheinanageinentaf the finer hquors, whose fer- 

Vinentation is rapid, somehaveservants constantly watch- 

I. ing the progress, and racking, if oecesKary, even in the 

l.iught; for, the more saccharine the liquor, the sooner it 

^ becomes acetous, unless timely checked. Cyder dealer* 

, in the country usually purchase squash and Oldtield 

• perry from the mill, iind ferment in their own cellars, 

. luid niider their own inspection. These Uquors are seU 

li dom found rich, sound, and well flavoured, uniier the 

1 1 management of the fanner. 

; If ihe liquor be of good strength and body, and the 

, tenipernture proper, a fermentation begins almost imme- 

, ^lately after casking; and in uhuut I'orty-ei^ht houn, 

. the extraneous substiuices, which have been tuoned irith 

, tiie li(juor, vitil have arisen (o the surface; at this mo- 

, tnent it may he drawn off perfectly clear ; but if oeg- 

, lected, Ihe crust soon breaks, and the whole Is thrown 

into confusion, tliough a subsidence takes place afler- 

ivards at the bottom, but the fermentation is renewed, 

and racking or espoatire becomes necessary according la 

cUcmustanoes. 
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The lecs/M" grounds, left- after racking, are strainvd 
through bags made lor th« parpose, of coarse linen car 
hempen cloth, from whicli die runnings arc perfecUy 
clear and transparent, and, being mixed with the hquor 
ia the cask, assist very rnach in checking an irregular fei- 
mcntnlion. Hence it would seem, that fermentation i§ 
sccusioned by the internal struggle of the liquor, to get 
aid of extraneous substances or feciilencics ; the first at- 
tempt is to throw them o{7 at the surface; and, in failure 
of this, to sink them to the bottom. 

Frequent rackings have certainly a tendency to re- 
^ce the hqnor to a quiet state, but the strength is there- 
by much lowered ; for the alcohol, or inflammable spirit, 
is continually escaping by exposure to the atmosphere: 
if, however, from causes unknown, the liquor continues 
in a turbulent slate, it is necessary to incur the risque of 
lowering its strength, rather than have it reduced Iq att 
acetous state, which is the consequence of a continued 
ixeX. Brandy, or any uthsr clean spirit, will often check 
the fret ; but this is now become tooexpensive a remedy 
ior common use. 

. When the fermentation appears to be pretty Well con- 
quered, previous tO' the last rackiag, the cask, being 
made dry, is prepared by fumigation, wilh pieces o! 
linen cloth dipped in brimstone, and suspended from 
the bung-iiole la the cash, as long as tliey will bum. 
The vessel is then close stopped^ and, twoor three hours 
B^terwards, is filled ; after this the t'ernientation seldom 
returns. The bung-hole is closed ; but for fear of acci- 
dent, the vent-hole is^ lelt open for a longer time ; and 
in the spring following, the cyder is fit fur sale, and the 
>i' it goes into the factor's hands for town con- 
[ind cxportatido. 
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Pears. The observations which have been made] 
applesj will in general apply to pear-trees. The i 
of raising, grafting, planting, 8to. is the same; but In 
the management of the fruit there is a difference. Both 
apples and pears are supposed to keep without rotting, 
according lo the quantity of juite they contain. Hence, 
that son called Kussets, tin d Morland -pip pins, being of a 
dry nature, may with cure be preserved till the middle of 
the following summer, or even to the spring twelve- 
monlh hfter they were gathered. All pears are more re- 
plete with juice than apples, and therefore gu sooner lo 
decay; and the greater pait of those which are ground 
for perry are so juicy, that it is necessary to take thera 
directly from the tree to the mill, otherwise they become 
" sleepy," and lose nil flavour. 

-The juice flowing in copious quanuty from pears, soon 
L fills the hogshead, and, in a given time, gives out double 
['(owhat apples afford; so iliat it is not uncommoa to 
l;iDake two hogsheads from a tree, and from lUree to four 
Vin a day, at one mill. 

After-management is nearly the same as with apple hi 
t quor, but no " waslitug" perry is made, because the fruit 
leing so easily reduced lo pulp, leaves no unbroken 
r pieces to be re-ground. 

Apples and pears. All the common sorts grow in the 
I .(unnty, beside some peculiar to it. The favourites are 
I While-styre, Hagloe-crab, liondon or Golden-pippin, 
[ Ion gney -russet, White-must, Woodcock, Foxwhelp, Red- 
I streak. Orange-pippin, Morland-pippin, Lcmon-roy, 
■ pilly-flower. Spreaders, Cadburj-, Cockagee, Grumas or 
iGromedge-pippin, Hard-head or Kill-boy, Edging, Broad- 
eye, Uuder-leaf, Ashmeadc's-kernel, House-eud, Usta 
ley, Royat-wildiug, l>imock-rpd, 8tc, 
The White-siyreisthe boast of tbeFoiestd. 
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under proper management, atTords a cyder so rich imd 
strong, diatit is often valued ctjuatly with toreiga wine, 
and sold ut extravaguot prices. 

The Hagloe-cirtb, so calted Irom the hamlet of the 
same name io Awre, where it was first raised, produces 
a powerful and highly flavoured Jicjtior; in the most 
plentiful seasons, seldom sold for less than Is. per gallon. 

The London, or Golden-pippin, well known every 
wherept is said to grow in more abundance in the hundred 
of Berkeley than in any other part of the county. The 
cyder made from it, is extremely delicious, but is seldom 
to be had unmixed with other fiuit. Indeed, it were al- 
iilo« to be wished that an apple so scarce, and highly 
palatable, were reserved tor the use of the table alone. 

The Longi ley- russet, so called from the parish where 
it was first raised, and where it is now grown in great 
perfection, produces a liquor, strongj ridi and giaieful, 
little inferior to forei^ wine. 

The White-must, WoodeockjPox whelp, and Itedsireali, 
are fine old fruits, now going off, and afford the hesi 
cyder, when mixed in the milt; the proportions have 
never been defined, but depend a good deal on the quan- 
tities to be ground. The same may be said of tlie Gilly- 
flower,Spreaders, Cadhury, Broad-eyes, and many others. 

The Orange-pippin nialies a ^ood cyder, but, on ac- 
count of ltd demand fur the table, is seldom sent to the 
initl. 

• The Morland-pippin is a valuable apple for all pur- 
poses ; it kec|)5 reniariiably well, uiid is therefore very 
-seldom ground. With care it may be preserved in good 
condition till tlie latter end of May, and has been toutid 
sound and palatable some months after. The pri^.e ii 
generally as high as (is. a bnshel from the tree, and 
-much higher later in the season. Heuce, it best an- 
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aivera the purpose of the groivier to sell them for the table, 
and Urge quantities are of conseqaence carried up 
down the Severn, and distributed through the noi 
parts of the island and South Wales. 

The Leraon-roy is a fine large apple, not much vaj 
for cyder, but chiefly raised for the table ; keeps as well 
BB the last, and is of finer flavour. It is a great favou- 
rite on the western banlis of the Severn, aa being a free 
grower and aUnost certain bearer, and tbinis a TaJuftbde 
article of coomierce to die planters. 

The Cockagee is originally from Devonshire, or S<h 
mersetsbirc ; but now a. good deal is planted in the lower 
parts of the conntv. It gives out a uroogrough liquoc. 
which may be much impcoT«d by mixture widi olhei 
fruits of a less austere quality. 

The Gratoas, or Groinedge-pippin, is grown cbiefiy. 
the lower part of the county, and makes aiokrably 
cyder, but is more esteemed for the table. 

The Haixl-head, or Kili-boy, is of a middling size, 
Slid is used for all purposes except eating. It kc^t 
well, but is peculiarly unpleasant to the palatt 
cbiedy faund in Tytherington, and the immediate nei) 
bourhood. 

The Edging is a good bearer, and a dehcioas appli 
the table, but not otherwise much esteemed. 

The Under-leaf is an excellent bearer, and the ini 
of the tree is generally full of fruit : the cyder, howevmv 
though pleasant, is thin and weak. A good tree will 
often carry tweniy seam. 

A&hmeade's-kernel is a native of the county, and va- 
luable for the supply of the table, as well as cyder. 

The House-end, not unJike the Hcdslreakjtiikesitsnaiue 
. from having been first raised at the etid of a turm-bouse. 
iL i& art useful apple, imd keeps well. Th^ mothei Ue& 
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is DDw growing at Himt-couri, ia the parish nf Badge- 
vortb. 

The Bromley is a fine fruit for the table, and mnkai 
good rough cjfder. It blows late, and is kind in ihe 
wood. 

The Royal-wilding, a native of Dimock, is a fioe, 
clean, and handsome grower ; malces excellent cyder, 
b a great favouriie among the planters in the oppcr 
part of the Forest district, and is niach iniroduted 
in the Vale, on tiie east side of the Severn, 

Besides the sorts nientloned, there is almost an infinite 
variety, every year almost producing a new species ; bat 
for cyder, tlie eight first, and the liist, on the list, are not 
exceeded. 

Pears. Squash-pear, Hutfcap, Sack, Oldfield, Red- 
pear, Bareland, Hartpury-green, Blacic- winter, Mar^h- 
pear, 2tc. 

The SijUftsh-pear produces ilie most esteemed perry : it 
requires nice management; but if the process of I'ermen- 
talioD be rightly condocied, it may well be called the 
champaign of England. This pear ia found in tlje high- 
est perl^etion in its native soil of Tainton ; in almost ull 
other parts of ihe middle Vale it grows, but certainly in- 
ferior in quality. The price ia seldom less than 2j. per 
gallon, IVoni the mill. 

The Htiffcap and Snck are nearly allied in their quali- 
ties, and fffford a perry of fine flavour and great 
strength : with these also may be ranketi the Marsh-pear. 

The Oldlield-pear is a native of Herefordshire, but 
now grown wirh great success and abundance on all the 
strong laikds of this county. TheJiquor is little inferior to 
Squash, and always bears a hrgh price : it is fill! of fixed 
air, very lively, and affords a dehrious beverage for 
mnvnerr This pear possesses the vateabte property of 
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keeping for a considerable lime after it has been ga- 
thered, which is not the case with any other pears 
BSnalij- ground fw perry. 

The Red-pear, and Haitpnry- green, produce a liquor, 
iihich, when properly fermented, is so highly spirituous 
as to be in some degree in a mm able. 

The Bareland-pear is a native of Herefordshire, and 
found iu the greatest perfection there, and the adjoining 
county of Worcester. The soil of this county, however, 
suits it very well, and it is raised on almost every farm. 
The liquor has great strength, and a peculiar flavour, 
grateful to the palate, but less lively than the Squash or 
Oldfield. It is highly eSiieemed for its medicinal quali- 
titis, in cases of grave). 

The Black-winter is much planted below Gloucester, 
produces a strong perry, but is not much esteemed 
flavour. 

The abovementioned sorts are the principal for grim 
ing, though there are many more of inferior quality, ge- 
nerally mixed with Wilding apples to correct tlieir auste- 
rity, and serve for present family use. 

It Is a subject of controversy, whether orchard planting 
be, on an average of years, advantageous either to \iia6n 
lord or tenant. 

The e.\peoces of planting twenty acres may be 
estimated. At the distance of sixteen yards asunder, 
acre will admit sixteen stocks, which, including the ori- 
ginal cost, cannot be planted and fenced for less thau 
5s. each, making the total 4/. ; — 2a. 6d. per head mi 
be allowed for grafting, protecting, and repairing 
icQtes, till the trees are secure frum danger. For 
lust twenty years the return will be buiaIU and cei 
ti::iily Id not less than thirty years will the landlord bo 
•ible to put an additional rent on his lands on account, of' 
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rfip plantation. To these espeiiditures is to be added 
the cost of erecting a cyder-house and roill, which can- 
not be stated lower than 80/. The estimate will ihen 
stand as I'ollons : 

Planling 20 acies 
Giafting, repairing, &c. 
Interest for 30 years on 80/. - 
Building cyder-house, Sic. 

Total expence 

Interest of 520/. - £.l6 



Advance of rent on 20 acres - 30 



» 

»' Hence it appears that the land-holder has the distant 
^ospect of" increasing his income 14/. per annum, or of 
elving nearly 10 per cent, for money laid out, sub- 
ject, however, to deductions tor repairs, fcc. 
" With the tenant, the advantages are less certain. Sup- 
"l>ose the orchard so well planted and grown, us to con- 
tain sixteen trees capable of producing, in a good year, 
sixteen barrels, or 800 gallons of cyder, which is a large 
kverage allowance; suppose that the cyder be sold fron\ 
tte mill at4d. per gallon, the produce will be 13/. tw. Sd. 
ifer acre, subject to the deductions of 20«. for tythes, C/. 
fer making, lOs. for gathering; in the whole, 5/. iOs. : 
the remainder, 9/. l6s. 8d. will be clear profit ; and did 
this occur every year, it might be considered as highly 
advantageous ; but a good crop seldom happens ol'toncr 
than once in four years, though the damage done to the 
grass under the trees is continued, as well as the in- 
creased parochial rates from the increased rent ; it does 
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»ot therefore appear^ th^it the additioQal rent cm account 
of the trees is returoed with much interest. 

Where» however, the management, of these liqnors is 
ivell understood^ and attended to^ and where there is a 
capital sufficient to prevent the necessity of immediate 
sale^ and casics enoughs in the farmer's own cellar^ he is 
enabled to bring it to market, on the first favoarabte oc- 
casion, after the quantity of stock throughout the coun- 
try has been reduced, by early, sales, and no fresh supply 
expected from the crops of succeeding years : under 
these circumstances, the price is often advanced to Sd. 
or Is. per gallon. CHd <5yder is at aU times a valuable 
article, and pays for keeping. This, therefore, is the 
best chaiice of countervailing the uncertainty of the 
crops, though it more joften profits the dealer than the 
grower. 

Farmers who live near to canals^, or i^vig^ble rivers, 
liave, as was before intin^ated, advantages peculiar to 
their situation. They turn long keeping fruits, such as 
Morland-pippin, Longney-russet, Lemon-roy, &c. to a 
better account than grinding into cyder, by sending 
them into the interior of the island for table use^ at the 
price of l6s. per seam : for, supposing that eleven seams, 
of nine pecks each, are required for 100 gallons, the 
cyder should be sold for 8/. l6s. to equalize the profit of 
their sale unground ; but cyder, in its early state, seldom 
averages more than Qrf. per gallon, which would be only 
3/. 15s. ; so that, even supposing all the cyder to turn 
out well, the former method is far the more advantage- 
ous ; and in this way opiy can the profits of a fruit estate 
be satisfactorily made out \v\ favour of the tenant. 
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[ C/N the Cotswotds, beech and ash are the principal 
I ttees of the woods : beecli, indeed, wems the natural 
[ growth of the soil, aud probubl y, at a remote period, ca- 
] vercd the greater part of this portion of the county. 
" The principal woods now remaining in the interior of 
this district, are those of tiie Ipte Lord Chedworth, at 
Compton and Stowel; of Loi^ Bathurat, at Cirencester; 
and of tiie Bishop of Darhara, atRendconib: but the de- 
clivities of the hills which border the Cotswolds towards 
the Vale, almoi>t along the whole extent, and particu- 
larly from Birdlip to H'otton-under-edge, are covered 
kvrith the most luxuriant beechei, which present to the 
I Vale a continued verdant skreen. The most extensive are 
■ those of Sir William Hicks, at Witcomb ; Mr, Slieppard, 
I m Hampton and Avening; Mr. Kiiigscote, at Kings- 
(iBote; but above all, in extent as in beauty, the niagniti- 
«t woods at Spring Park, and on the Frocestcr and 
Stanley hills, belonging to I/ird Docie. 

As these beech-woods re-produce themselves fromsecdii 
■elf-sown, they generally come up so thick as to require 
to bs coDstatitly drawo for the tirst twenty or thirty 
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jears. The remaining trees then stand for tiroberil 
are supposed to come to their perfectifln in seventy or 
eighty years. Woods of the best timber will then he 
I worlh from 80/. to lOOl. per aere. They are sold to 
I dealers, who convert the timber on the spot, into proper 
scantling for gun-stocks, saddle-trees, bedsteads, chairs, 
.and other cabinet wort; and of late years a consider- 
able portion has been converted into what is called, in 
ihe West Indies, lumber, or staves for sngar-hogsheads. 
These several articles, deprived of waste bulk, are carried 
on at a cheap rate to Birmingham and Bristol, for ex- 
portation; but the cose of carriage prevents the supply 
«f ihem to a London market. 

1. The wasli: and ordinary trees are either burnt into 

kdiarcoal, or sold as billet-wood to the bakers, from ] '1$. xo 

■15s. and in some situations even 1 7s. per cord of eight 

i«et eight inches long, four feet four inches high, and 

i two feel two inches wide. At this price per c6rd, iliC 

r-iimber hiiugs from 5d. to 7d. per foot ; whilst the good 

L^rees, sotd separate, are worth from iOt/. to Is. per foot. 

In the Vale, there are but few tracts of woodland left; 

iflie principal belong to Ijord Berkeley, near Berkeley; 

iJjord Liverpool, at Hawkcshury; and Lord Ducie, at 

r 0'ortworth, In the park of the latter, as in the udjoiiiiug 

b johace of Micklcwood, there are remains of the !>panish 

J «bcsnut, so considerable as to authorize a conjectute 

rilhat, in times not very remote, this formed a consider- 

r^ble portion of the timber of this part of the county: 

^Iwt above nil, as a, testimony of this fact, must not be 

inotieed, ibe veiiexable cliesnul tree growing in the 

irdcn at Tortworth-house, mentioned by Evelyn, in his 

Sylva, as being known to be 500 years old in the reign 

of King John. The tree, even now, makes a good ap- 

pearauce in branches and foliage, is in high proofs. 
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iti 1804, bore a runsidernble (giiantity of fruit. It was 
measured in 17Q1) and found to be forty-four feet and 
four inches io circumference.* 

The elm-tree grows almost in every district, atid is re- 
produced in great abundance from tiie old roots: it is 
tbe general practice to trim them up, leaving a very few 
Branches at the top ; but iu the lower part of the Vale, 
particularly in the vicinity of Brialol, are abundance of 
fine elms, left to their natural growth, which form lim- 
ber of large dimensions, and excellent quality. 

The oak grows with much vigour in several parts of 
the Vale, particularly within the hundred of Berkeley. 
In the hedges of the inclosures, they are usually pol- 
larded and lopped ; but in the woods are left more to 
themselves, and of consequence grow to a larger size, 
and produce sounder trunks. 

The Tortworth chesnut is not more remarkable, than 
was the great oak at Boddington, before, by accident or 
design, it was burnt down, 1790. This oak grew in the 
old orchard ground belonging to Boddington Manor 
farm, and the following account was given of it by Mr. 
Marshall, in his Essay on Planting, as it appeared in 
1783. " The stem is remarkably collected and snug at 
the root; the sides of its trunk being more upright 
than those of large trees in general; its circumference 
at ttie ground, somewhat more than eighteen yards, and 

• The fugus cailanca, or what Ugenerally called the Spanish ches- 

I flul, was probably much more common in Engl.'md formerly, than 

The old houses of London, as also of Gloucester, were 

I generally bulk with the timber of this tree. In the Forest of Dean 

[ is a portion of considerable extent, still called Chesnut'i-hill ; 

not far from Flaxley, and might have been the very ipot 

e, according to Ducarel, Henry II. granted the tythe of tlii» 

ruit to that Abbey. There seeras to be little reason to doubt of 

te being miadve 6i tbis icland. 
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at its smallest dimensioiis twelve. Tlie greatest extent 
of arm, eight yards from the stem; and die greatest 
height of tlie branches, forty-five feet. The stem quile 
boUow, furmiDg a capacious well^eized room, measuring 
on ttie floor, one way, more than sixteen feet in diame- 
ter. At that time perfectly alive and fruitful, with a 
fiue crop uf acorns upon it." Part of tiie trunk escaped 
the (ire, and still remuiue. 

Id tlie Forest of Dean, notwithstanding the continual 
depredations cooimitted, there slill rentaiiis a large quan- 
tity of valuable timber. Under the direction of Govern- 
ment, the number of trees has at diiieient times been 
well ascertained. In the reign of Charles I. there were 
growing within the limits of the Forest 105,557 trees, 
containing 0,928 tons of timber, 153,209 cords of 
wood. This number had been considerably dimiDUbed 
during that reign, by an imprudent grant made to Sir 
John Wiutouri as appears by lije survey of the following 
reigu, when there were found 2.7>929 oaks, and 4^04 
beeches, containing, besides cordwood, 11,335 tons uf 
ship-tiuiber. The grant was renewed ; and so mucti di- 
iigcuce was employed in the destruction of the treea, 
that, in llili?, of 30,133 auks and beech mentioned in 
tlie preceding survey, only 2U0 remained ; and, of the 
llj:j35 tons of ship-tiiubur reserved, not more than 
J 100 had becu delivcrtd. In the 20th Charles II, 1 1,000 
acres were encioiied, plHnt<;d, and carefully protected ; 
ami on these, the priiitipul limber for the supply of tlie 
liiug's dock-yu'd:> immediately from this Forest, has of 
late been felled. In 17 14, there wei^e computed to be 
i;7,302 loads tit for the navy, and 168,051 trees, of 
aboutsixty years growth. In ]7a3, ou a new survey ir 
was computed, iliat there were g0,382 oak trees, con- 
taiuiog 'JifiiS loads ; uad in 17S8, the timb^t gCQwIpj^ 
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iQ the For^t, and immediately bekmgiug to thfe Crown, 
was as follows : 24,000 oak trees, measuring^ about 
■30,000 loads; and 22,000, about 11,000; besides uri- 
sonod trees, which were miirieroDSj'and a considerable 
quantity of fine large beecb, and young growing trees, 
sut&cient to furoish an annua] supply of 1500 loads for 
seventy years from that time, which, by proper manage- 
ment, and well protected inclosures, might be made per- 
petual. 

Besides the oak timber growing on the royal demesne 
lands, there is a considerable quantity on the estates of 
iadividuBls, which are held under the Crown, within ibe 
district, in purlieus of the Forest, as well as of other land' 
owners in tbe parishes of Diraock and Longhope, adja- 
cent to the Forest, and within what is agri cult a rally con- 
sidered as the Forest district. 

The birch trees of the Forest (betula alba) merit par- 
ticular mention, as in no place are they found more re- 
markiibte for size or beauty. 

The holly likewise (Hex aquifoHum) grows here to a 
large size, and clean in its wood. It is much valued for 
inlaying cabinet work, and turner's uses. 

Plantations. If, under this, we include groundsimme- 
dlately attached to the seats of noblemen and gentlemen 
lesident in the county, numerous are the planters, who 
have skreened the bleak spots of the Cotswoids, and 
have improved and adorned the general face of the 
county. But considering this part of the enquiry in an 
agricultural view, there are no instances in the county of 
considerable tracts of waste (the Forest excepted) being 
planted with the prospect of a future return iu timber, 
whilst in every year many acres of beech woods are de- 
■troyefl, and given ap to die pluugh. 
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In the Forest of Dean, nevertheless, within the last 
thirty-five years, nearly 3000 acres have been planti 
chiefly with oak. 

The usual time of planting acorns in the Forest, ii 
s6oit after Christmas as the weather will permit, 
practice is founded on the idea, that they are likely to be 
eaten by mice and other verniiUj if planted before ; but 
an intelligent planter belonging to the Forest is of opi- 
nion, that autumn planting is best, because at that 
time there is sufficient food for these animals, and more 
easily obtained ; and that in spring, after the acorns 
have lain in the ground for the winter, they become soar 
and unpalatable. 

The method of planting is, first, to mark out the 
ground; then taking off about a foot square of turf, to 
set two or three acurns with a selting-pin ; afterwards to 
invert the turf upon them, and, by way of raising a 
fence against hares and rabbits, to plant two or three 
strong whiielhorn sets round. They are seldom thinnt^ 
till they have nttained the size of hop-poles, and then are 
lefi at twelve feet distance from each other, with the 
view of again thinning them, hy taking out every other 
one, when they are thirty years old, and have attaineti 
the size of five or sJk inches diameter. By growing 
thick, no side-shoots are thrown out, which supersedes 
llie necessity of pruning. 

The young trees which are drawn at the first thin- 
ning, are transplanted, and, as it is thought, grow 
equally well with those that have not been removed, and 
produce timber as full at the heart, compact, strong, 
and durable^ as that which is raised immediately from 
the acoru. 

An elevated common, called Woolridge, in the parish 
oi Maisemore, was planted, about the year 1735, by 
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Bisliop Benson, with 1200 small oaks, cbliected from the 
neighbouring coppices. On the inclosure of the com- 
mon, in 179-^j the greater part were cut down : they had 
taken their growth with diifercm degrees of vigour, but 
Jd general measured from five to six feet round, near the 
ground. Of those which were left, one was cut down 
liiis year (1805), which measured nearly eight feet round, 
.and in length about fourteen feet : the timber it perfectly 
solid] without (l blemish or decayed part in it. 

Among trees which bespeak the attention of the agri- 
cultural planter, both for its timber and fruit, is the wal* 
jiat (jugla/isregia). It will grow almost in any soil, wants 
no pruning of care, and, in less time Uian the oak, will 
liiake a large tree. The wood is too valuable to ttpply to 
llie usual purposes of timber trees, bwt is always used 
either in cabinet work or for gun-stocks ; for ^le latter, 
indeed, so great has been the demand for a fc^ years 
past, from the Birmingham gun-mftkers, that the county 
has been ransacked for this wood, and high prices have 
beeu held out to tempt the sale of it. In consequence 
.pf this, the sioek has been much diminished, and, with 
very few exceptions, only here and there is a solitary 
Vp-alnul-trec seen growing. In the pamh of ArJingham 
.there are more, perhaps, than in many other parishes 
combined; so abundant, indeed, is the fruit this yeo^^ 
(1805,) that it is become an article of cpmmcrce, a^d 
(wo vessels are now (October 11) being li^d^n with wal- 
,puts for Scotland, at Arlingham, as low as 4;S. or 5s. ^ 
, thousand. Even at this price, the produce of a tree is 
Jiighly valuable, as 20,000 are not considered an extra- 
'iragant p^Iculation for a large tree. 

The price ®f good waluut-lrce is from 2s. Qd. to 3s. per 

^liil foot. 
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Of coppice -woods, there is no con»derable qnai 
%ritbin the county ; what there ia, is chiefly wtthi 
ColswoH and Forest district. 

The tnanagenient of them an the Cotswolds, nu 
learnt fiom tire following method parsued by J. Bayw 
niond Barker, Esq. of Fairfoid. 

The coppices are intersected by small cnts of six fret 
tride, and these divided into fourteen eqnal parts : one 
part is cut arinu-ally, so that the cniiings come regnlarly 
Vound in fourteen yeflrs growth. Wherever the asti roots 
are found to be dead at the lime of catting, and the 
wood bi^conieslhin, it is planted tiiefoliowiog year with 
-yoimg-JisTi plants about an inch in diameter, cut down 
"to tlio height of two feet, which 15 snffictently high to 
■preserve the yoarig shoots from hiircs and rabbits. It 
is proved bj' experience, that ash is preferable for cop- 
pice to any ortderwood , except the black sallow fja- 
iix caprea) in moist places. As timber trees, by the 
spreading ofiheir branches, necessarily injure the under- 
wood, ail rfie laige branches are cat off at nbout eigh- 
teen inches from the body of the tree, which, from fhc 
KMpcricnce of more than twelve years, has been found 
not at all lo dieck the growth or hurt the timber: 
'from this maTiagement the li^ee every fourteen years yields 
■ a considerable quantity of faggots, and the underwood 
■flourishes near it. 

In some coppices, the small stuff, called drift-wood, is 
sold, if good, as high as 5s. the square perch. This 
used fOr hedging; the poles are made into hurdles, 
gjn the spot are worth l6s, per dozen. 

In the Forest district, the coppices are alsodi' 
into portions, and cut every fourlccnih or fifteenth year. 
The oak is found to have a quick growth for this pur- 
pose: being cut down near to the groundj iteboots 
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Vith several branches^ and on slifT lands is most use- 
fill tor coppices, Ash, however, forms a coaaiderable 
part, grows freely, and is useful for various purposes, 
«uch as making hoops, hurdles, hop-po[ei>, Sic, Tbe oak, 
if of sufficient size, is split iDto laths, or sold for the use 
-of the coal-pits, and a great dcul of both is ui.idc iiilo 
cord-wood, for the consumption of the iron furnaces, 
either in its natural state, or converted into charcoal. 

Birch, witch-eim, sycamore, lime, and others, are 
found in the coppices. Tlje latter, proviiicially the 
" whitlen or ivhitrod," (tilia cordata,*) tiiough not re- 
commended as the most profitable, is retnarkable for its 
uses. Of tbe inner bark are made ropes for oyder- 
presses, draw-weils, and fishing-boats. To die latter 
purposes, they are excellently adapted, as not contract- 
ing or expanding from moisture or drought. The bark 
is stripped off about Midsummer, dried like hay in tiie 
sun, and is called " bast :" it is either manufactured on 
tJie spot, or removed to other jilacea for the same pur- 
pose. Bast-ropes aie sold at a hundred yards length, in 
|>airs, for 143. per pair. 

- The wood of tbe tree is remarkably white, and is sold 
to the toy-manufacturers in Bristol for 30s. per ton. 
The price of coppices here varies from 2s, to 43. the 
square perch, or from 151. to 30/. per acre. 

Various kinds of treea arc planted about the farms, 
which, though not adapted fi>r timber, are useful and 
profitable in many ways. 

The white willow^ " withy" (talis alba), may be »p- 

•Thk is the iecojtd vatmy of tUe fUia Lintne'i, and is thus da- 
bbed by Wifhering : " Var. 2. Leaves unequally serrated ; fruit 
kottony, cells S. Tilia cordata, small leaved lime or linden tree. 
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plied to 80 many purposes, bears loppiog so wellj 
grows so rapidly, that lew farms in the Vale are, 
none ought to be, without it. Sets of seven or eigl\t 
feet long, cut from large trees, and sold for 4s. per 
dozen, are planted ia the spring, ana, if the soil* 
jnoist, certainly strike, and soon make trees of consi 
able size. If left to grow, they rise to a great heij 
but as they are raised for the advantage of the top, the 
head^ are cut down, or pollarded, to the height of 
ton feet. In this way they afford a succession of 
poles, every six or seven years, which are made into 
hurdles, cow-cribs, stakes for fences, Sec. The trunk, 
when arrived at a proper size, being white and light, 
is used in making milk-pails, and other utensils for tlie 
dairy. 

The osier, " sallow," or wlHow (saUx viminalh), is 
planted in beds, on the banks of the Severn, and other 
streams, as well as some boggy patches, unfit for cultiva- 
tiou. Short sets are put in the ground in October or 
November, so as to leave two or three budfe tinburied; 
from which, shoots are thrown out the next spring, and 
fit for cuttingthefoUowingyeat. If for common basket- 
work, the cutting is about Christmas ; if for white work, 
as soon as the rind will separate. The plantation is 
usually sold by the piece, or number of bundles, and 
then cut and tied up by the seller. A bundle measures 
a yard and more than a quarter round, at the lower end, 
and Is sold for 1 s. unatri pped of the bark, or for 5s, when 
•stripped. Two hundred and forty bundles are cut firom 
an acre; raised wiih little expence, and no trouble of 
. cultivation, except occasionally cutting the sedge-grass 
(hat grows among them. 

The alder-tree (belula alinti) grows freely in boggjt 
pliicesj but principally on thf banks of the numeroai 
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milets which intersect the Cotswolds, and other parts of 
the county. It is used for making patten^woods^ heads 
of brushes^ and othe^ articles qf th^t trade ; and, having 
the property of lasting a great while, when kept con- 
stantly under water, is applicable to some purposes iu 
WAter-mills, piles, 8Cf.. 

The maple (acer campestre) is found ia considerable 
plenty, biit haying few useful properties, except for the 
burner, is not much encouraged. 

The common horse-chesnut (esculm hippa-castanum} 
|s an ornamental tree in plantations, and affords a good 
shade for cattle : in other respects, it is of little use on 
the fafm ; and though it has been suggested, th^t the 
puts are capable of being converted into sta^chj, yet no 
experiments of the kind have been made in this cp\inQF« 

JPoplars of all kjnds ftre found scattered in different 
parts ; and the wood of the white poplar, (populus alba,,} 
and the aspen, (populus tremula,) make neat but soft 
flooring, and is applied by cabipe(-mak^rs to inlaying 
furniture. 

The Lombardy poplar has Qf late years been muc^ 
planted for ornament, but is not generally considered 
of great value ; the wood is incapable of resisting the 
weather for any exposed purposes, though it is said to 
fnake useful and lasting scantlings for rafters, &c. wher^ 
^be situation is dry, and well protected froni raia. 
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WAStES. 



•/xBotT 10,000 acres now rem^n in a state of waste id 
ibis county ; a small part of which is in sheep-downs on 
the Colswolds. 

The fcommon or waste lands in the Vale, are seldom 
fltintcfd to a definite qtiantity of stock, in proportion to 
the nomber of acres occupied ; but the cottager claims 
by custom to stock equally with the largest land-holder. 
It is justly questioned, whether any profit accrues to 
either from the depasturing of sheep, since the waste 
commons, being under no agricultural management, are 
usually poisoned by stagnated water, which corrupts or 
Tenders unwholesome the herbage, producing rot, and 
other diseases, in the miserable animals that are turned 
adrift to seek their food there* 

The supposed advantages derived by cottagers, in 
having food for a few sheep and geese on a neighbour- 
ing common, have usually been brought forward as ob^ 
jections to the inclosing system. This question was 
much agitated with regard to the inclosure of Corse 
Chace, in this county; but if the present state and ap-» 
pcarance of it, since the inclosure in 1796, be contrasted 
to what it was before, or its present produce of corn ta 
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the sheep that used to run over it, little ddubt can lemain 
of the advantageous result in favour of the comiuunity : 
1350 acres of wet and rushy wasfe were inclosed, and, 
in die first year of cultivation, the produce was calcu- 
lated at 20,250 bushels of wheat, or some other crop iu 
equal proportion. If it could even be proved, that some 
cottagers were deprived of a few trifling advantages, yet 
■Hie small losses of indi-Jiduals ought not to stand in the 
' way of certain improvemenls on a large scale. Besides, 
the augmentation in demand for the cottager's labour, 
will much overpay his loss by this trifling privation. 

Common wastes, which have been long depastured 
with sheep, are capable of being converted to tillage, or 
even kept in pasture, with great advantage. 

In 1800, a piece of land was inclosed by a cottager 
fen a common, in the middle part of the Vale ; the soil a. 
deep retentive clay. It was dug and planted with po- 
'tatoes, that and the following year, and bore great crops. 
'In 1803, and 1804, it was ploughed and dibbled with 
wheat, and produced in both years crops equal, if not 
superior, in ear and stalk, to tlie best cultivated old land 
in the parish. 

In other instances, where portions of commoti waste 
liavG been taken in, a similar success has been the result. 

Some waste lands which are now employed as warrens 
for rabbits, may not perhaps be capable of being con- 
verted to tillage with any great prospect of advantage, 
Bl least without extraordinary expences ; yet, speaking 
of the county in a general view, there are few acres that 
tnay not by cultivaiion, and draining, be made produc- 
^ve of corn. See chap. 13, sect. 5. 

The inclosure and cultivation of the Forest of Dean, 
'e been represented as likely to be highly advantage- 

[j to the Crown and nation ; and, doubtless, every plan 
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1 proposes to iuorease the supply of provisio] 
a increasing pop(ilation, de? erves serious consideral 
ti^e conversion of 23j01.i acres into tillage, may, on a 
[ f^ir calculation, be supposed to add to the cotnmoii 
l^t^'ck 230,150 bushels of wheat, or other species of fqod 
This quantity woqld supply 28,768 persons 
L ^ith bread, at the rate of one quarter, Winchester niea- 
[ jpnre, to each ; or would produce, in money, 69,045^ al- 
] Jowing wheat at 6s. per biishel, annually. 

This statement appears, at first sight, decidedly in 
ikvour of conversion to tillage ; but it is also to be con- 
l^idered, how far the supply of limber affoided by the 
I forest can be given up with safety. The Forest fur- 
. uishes about lOOQ loads of navy timber annuajly, which 
[L crobably fulls short of the expectations generally cnter- 
' tained; but considering the necessity of keeping up ^ 
I powerful navy establishment, the prudence of giving up 
■ even a single tree may be questioned, till an adequate 
\ supply be secured elsewhere. 

\\^eTc the navy interests out of the questioa, a doubt 
^ could not be cAtertained about the present disadvantage^ 
ous application of these lands, even in point of annual ie< 
turn in money, without any reference to the increase of 
, provisions: 1500 loads (which js the highest calcula- 
[ tjon of supply) are worth, at 3^. 6d, per solid foot, or 7/. 
1- Jier load, 10,500/. or about a sixth part of the anntwl 
'. -produce or value of corn in money, in a state of ci 
I l^ion: and even from this, a considerable deductioni 
, le made for the loss of j'ent, and great expences. 

In the conversion of waste lands to tillage, the process 
depends oa the nature and depth of tlie soil. On lli^ 
hills, the praclire is to breast- plough, and burn 
ashes being scattered over the land, aad plonghi 
supply the best arlificid manure for thes<^ ^^ 
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Turnips gro* extremely well on tills dressing, and, be- 

ting eaten off by folded sheep, leave ihe laud in an ex- 
cellent state for a repetition of the same crop, or wheat. 
Other plans have been adopted for the same purpose, 
■omewhat varying after the first crops, of which the ful- 
fewing may be instanced. Mr. William Peacey, on a 
^m he occupied under Lord Sherborne, in the hamlet 
of Easlington, in the pariah of Northleach, tvas by his 
lease restricted from breaking iip and converting a cer- 
tain portion thereof, called Eadtington-downs, adjoin- 
ing bis Lordship's park. The herbage was a coars<; 
sedge-grass, of very bad quality, intermixed with a 
dwarf prickly thistle, which, in the summer season, co- 
hered more than half the ground, and annoyed Ihe sheep 
very much in grazing. It was obvious, that this land 
was capable of great improvement; and on application 
being made to Lord Sherborne, and the intended mode 
of management being explained, consent was obtained 
for the conversion of it. 

The experiments were made on eight acres only, in 
the following order : 

First year. The land was pared and burnt, and sowed 
with turnips ; then fed off with folded sheep as usual- 
Second year. Sowed with turnips again, and fed off. 
As soon as the crop was cleared, the land was worked 
with the Bcuffler and hoe, and, by repeated operations, 
laid level, so that no vestige remained of tlie plough. 
Having previously collected, with great care, the seeds 
of the best natural grasses from his own meadows, he 
mi.xed ihera wilh one bushel of his own (Peacey's) ray- 
grass, and one pound of while or Dutch clover ; so that 
tlie quantity for an acre, including the ray-grass, clovtr, 
and natural seeds, was four bushels, which were sown on 
the 3d of September. 
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Third year. The vihole was summer-grazed wkit 
a^heep and beasts^ aii^d continued to be so^ with, the iotti^ 
mission of a fortnight only in the fourth season^ for the 
purpose of skimming the bents. 

Second experiment^ on seven acres more. 
, First year. Pared^ burnt^ sown with turnips^^ and M 
ctf. as before. 

. Second year. Sown with turnipsj, early, in the seasoiiji 
and eaten off in Octpber ; then immediatelj plonghedy 
and sown, with winter-tares. 

Third year. The tares were eaten off ijn the summer. 
with sheep^ and again sown with turnips, which were 
eaten off, and the land ploughed immediately; then 
scuffled as before> and sown with seeds. early in Sep*^ 
tember. 

. Fourth year. Mowed in May, and the aftermath fed 
off with sheep and cattle. 
, Fifth year (1800.) . Mowed in May as before. 

Third experiment. 

First year. Pared^ burnt^ sown with turnips, and fed 
off as before. 

Second year. Sown with turnips, and fed off with 
sheep. The ground immediately ploughed, and worked 
very fine with scuffler and harrows; then rolled down^ 
and sown with seeds about the latter end of May. In 
the beginning of September following^ it was stocked 
with 300 sheep for feeding. They continued on the land 
two months ; and then it lay untouched till the lytfa of 
May 1800> when it was mowed, and^ though so early ia 
the season, was supposed to produce a ton and half per- 
acre. 

Miowing the first crop is preferred, because the bigb 
condition of the land from two years turnips^ gives a 
very luxuriant growth to the stronger grasses, which 
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ijuire so great a weigiil of cattle to keep them down, 
that the more delicate ones are altrays injured, and 
sometimes destroyed; whereas, by early mowing, the 
more luxuriant sorts are cut down, and laid open to the 
influence of the sun and air : the finer ones, which hare 
been protected by the shade of the other, then acquire 
strength to keep pace in tlieiigrowtii with the after-grats. 

Tlie alk»wance of seeds in the first experiment having 
turned out too much, half a huahel in the ray-grass, and 
as much in the collected seeds, were afterwards omitted, 
naking the whole quantity three bushels. 

These observations inclade generally the mode prac- 
tised on the Colswolds, for laying down as well as break- 
ing up, and may be considered us supplementira^y at 
chap. &• sect. 2. 

In some parts of the Vale, the breast-plough has beea 
need for breaking up of old commons: this is the case 
where they are covered with rushes or furze, hut usually 
the lands are found :dready in a state of good pasture, 
and want only levelling and draining, if intended to re- 
main in herbage. If intended foi- tillage, which i« more 
common, it is either dug with the spade, and planted 
with potatoes, teasels, or fla.v, or turned over with the 
plough, and left to rot in that Inverted state; then torn 
to pieces with heavy drags, and die roots and £lth col- 
lected together and burnt; afterwards again ploughed, 
and sown broad-cast with wheat. 

The tbrmer is the best practice, because it is attended 
with less trouble, and more certaio of a crop. Potatoes, 
teasels, and flax, grow strongest in the tiu'f of new 
broken land, and not well indeed in any other, nnk-ss 
'plentifully manured ; and there is not so much fear of iu- 
jury to tliem from grubs and insects, which harbour iti 
iaaumerable qosotities in the turf, arwl often prove dt- 
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I structive to wheat, till, fay cultivation, iheyhavetf 
' disbdfffd, thrown to the surface, and destroyed by b 

It' wheat, however, be intended for the first piincipal 

LjCrop, the lund is sometimes pared and burnt immediatelv 

' after mowing, and ploughed up as soon as possible, and 

Bown with turnips. The thick matted roots of grass af- 

fcrd excellent ashes, and a great crop of turnips is the 

[ wre consequence, if ihe season be suitable. These are 

[ eaten off about November, and, on the land once plough^ 

ed, wheat is sown. 

Many land-owners are averse to paring and bnrning 
on the Vale lands, as tending to impoverish, which pro- 
bably is the case, if the plouojb goes deep; for soil burnt 
to a stale of brick, seems to have lost all powers of vege- 
tation ; at least it has not jet been proved otherwise by 
actual experiment ; and this being the case, the Innd 
aoffers a diminutioa of staple, and consequent loss of 
tbose parts which have been brought into action by long 
' exposure to atmospheric influence and manure. Ijght 
paring, however, will probably answer best, as being ihc 
only way of destroying the insects, which, more or less, 
injure all crops, except potatoes, flax, and teasels, 

A good method is, after the crop of grass is oft', to pare 
Ught, and burn ; then spread the ashes and turn them in 
with a shallow furrow; after this, to " thwart" or cross 
plough the land ; then plough again the right way, and 
put it in a good form ; and in November set the wheat 
by hand. Thia is the practice of a good farmer in ilie 
neighbourhood of Glouceater, and has been attem 
with great success. A second crop of wheat na&jN 
taken, with a certainty of succeeding. 

The sod of the old Vale grass grounds is, aswasbefS 
observed, so thickly matted, that it aBbrds a great quan- 
tily of ashes ; but it is also so deeply rooted in the soil, 
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that the opcirations ought to follow each othei* with con- 
i&iderable rapidity^ otherwise the grass will soon shoot 
t)nt again^ and form a new turf. At this time (Oct, 5, 
iSQ5p) a piece of ground in Sandhurst^ which was pared 
and burnt in August^ carries almost the same appearance 
4if herbage^ as if it had been left untouched^ 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 



SEC. I.'— DRAINING. 
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HE great advantages of this operation in kusbandiyr 
are now in general pretty well understood^ though do( 
pursued so extensively as might be expected* Much has 
been done, and much still remains to do. 

It is obvious^ that different situations and soils re- 
quire different methods. Some lands have so retentive 
a sub-soil^ that underground draining is of no use; 
and a few ^^ grips/' or small channels, cut in different 
directions, offer the only method of carrying off tbe 
surface-water while it is continued in a pasture state: 
were it to be converted to tillage, the subsoil would be 
morci divided, and give more opportunity for the opera- 
tion of underground drains. These grips ought to be 
opened every year, which, done by hand, is expensive; 
the expence, however, in some parts of the county^ i» 
lessened by the use. of a grip-plough. 

On the lands adjoining the Severn, the influx of tide- 
water is prevented by flood-gates, placed in the large 
teens or ditches^ so contrived that the gate is closed bj 
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ihp weight of water as it ruithea fcom the Scvetnjandthe 
progieas tffxK^ked; but on the subsiding of the tiiie, the 
giite is agulQ set ai liberty, to let ont the water which 
lias been collecting on the opper side from the strenuiB. 
With ull these precaulioos, however, great inundations 
ai^ ol'len esperieuccd, and uttendcd with'considcraJ^te 
damnge. Ot late years, much has been pievented by 
the Commissioneraof'ihe Sewers, wliohave the regula- 
tion of the banks, or seit-walls, fiood-gaies, 8cc. The 
pnriahes, within the jurisdiction of this commission, are 
rated to the general repairs, in proportion to the number 
of acres in each, exposed to inundation. Uelween Ar- 
lingham and the lower extremity of the county, at the 
efflux of the Avon into the Severn, 12,130| acres are 
Under tliis management, and may truly be said to be 
kept in a state of utility by the attention of the Conamis- 
sioners. See chap. 12. sec. 5. 

Underground draining is performed in different ways, 
according lo the nature of the soil. Where it is stoney, 
the drains are made with pick-axes, and other strong iir- 
strumenls, to a proper depth; rubble-stones are then 
thrown in, and covered, at about ten inches deep, with 
peas-bauhn, or any material of that kind, to prevent the 
Hurfitce-moQld from filling up the interstices of the stone 
substratum. This is the method of covering on (illage 
lands ; but on pasture, the turf reversed, and laid oH tlie 
stone, answers the purpose as well, or nearly ao. 

Ill the Vale, where rubble-stones are scarce, andoa 
the clays, drains are dug with proper spades and scoops, 
to the depth of from eighteen inciies to three feet, or 
more, as circumstances require; about afoot wide at 
top, and diminishing to a few inches at bottom: thorns, 
or brnsh-wood, are then laid neatly in the narrowest 
part, and covered with torf, and the remainder filled up 
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with mould; or, if thorns arc scarce, the lowef diiinnrf 
is left open, and on a sliouldered part, at four or six 
iticlies from the bottom, inverted sod is laid, and covered 
with mould. This method answers well as long as the 
work lasiii, but the channels are liable to be choked in 
time, from the pressure of the superincumbent soil, thf 
burrowing of moles, (he natural extension of roots, 
and other causes. The usual price is (id. per perch, ex 
" lug," for turf-drainiiig, and is. for stone- draining. 

Much has been done with a patent machine of Mr, 
IR. Ltimbert, of Wick liininglon, which is certainly well 
Adapted to strong cohesive soils, and considerably sating 
of cxpence. 

The following reasons, for tlie preference to be {pveri 
to this machine, arc set forth by Mr. Lumbert liinisel^ 

First, Effective drains are made at Ijd. per lug, ia- 
stead of 6d. in the usual ways. 

Secondly. The surface over the drains is left unin- 

' Jurcd, instead of the much injured stale in which it ii 

commonly left. 

' Thirdly. No open carriers, or ditches, are left, wlu 
destroy a considerable portion of surf^uce. 

Explanation. The subsoil in which the dra 
made, at from seventeen to twenty inches below thcw 
face, should be clay or stiff loam: in this case, it is of 
DO consequence, whether the wetness proceeds fnim 
surfaci'-w.iicr or springs; but more drains will generally 
be reqii ii cd to draw off the former than the Litter, 

Land wetted by surface-waisr, will in most instances 
Te<iuire lOO perches (six yards to the perch) of draining 
to every acre, to do the business well. The exjMHice, 
by the old method of draining, e^'en on a small scale. Is 
ao great, that scarcely one-third of the necessary drains 
tic cut, and therefore often appears to- do but liuk 
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good ; and hence it is sometimes concludecl, that clay is 
of too close a texture to admit of effectual draining. 
The experience of llie draining-machiiic contradicts thi» 
epintun, where the drains nre suHiciently abundant. 

For sorac years, Mr. Jjimbert found it necessary to cut 
open curriers, or ditches, itcross large pieces of flat land, 
to carry off like anter issuing tronithe drains; this is now 
vvoidcd, by making a covered carrier, or niaster-drain, 
ofcJay, foitned by manual labour, which is better conr 
nected with the drain made by the machine, thaii a turf 
er stone drain, and more peniiaiient, as well ^s mor^ 
saving, of surface than an open carrier can be. 

The machine is worlied by eight men, who are en- 
abled by the mechanical apparatus to do as much as 
thirty horses could witboijt it, ipoving neurly sjx yards 
in a minute. 

In Haresfield, some drainjng wna done by this ma- 
chine five or six years ago; aad on some occasion, it 
I>eii]g necessary to open the ground in a cross direction 
to them in 1S05, the orifices were found perfectly open, 
and OS clear from obstructions as when they were first 
made. 

The plough is used frctiuently without aid of mechani- 
cal powers, and is drawn with case by twelve strong 
horses: in ihis case, however, it is required thai the suC'- 
face should be tolerably dry and firm- 
Mr. Rogers, of Wiihingtoni lias improved much oa 
the uiqdc of working the machine, which, in its original 
state, was ajluwed (o possess considerable unwieldiness. 
In the improved mode, the plough is moved forward by 
the revolution of a long lever and axle, by which oiie 
liorse gains a power equal to thirty. fiVe t/n anntxed 
flatf.) 
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A long shafts or levcr^ F. fastened on the square top 
of the upright axle, A. in tl^e centre of the frame^ if 
moved ix^und by a single horse. To the axle is attache^ 
a strong chain, B. which winds up as the horse moves 
and draws the plongh forwards. The horse steps over 
the chain every time he comes round, with ease^ as forty 
yards of chain may be wound round the axle, without 
being raised fifteen inches from the ground. The chaia 
is kept from springing up, by passing between two fric- 
tion pullies, C. C. to the fore part of the plongh. The 
apparatus, or irame, is made steady by an anchor of 
wood, E. which answers the purpose, though oneof irob 
would be better. H. is an iron pin, or pivot, passing 
through the centre of the cross-bar of the frame, D. next 
the ground. G. G. are side pieces framed into the upper 
and lower horizontal timbers, to strengthen the whole. 
The frame is oblong, and one side only is here repre- 
sented. 

In this machine, threes desiderata are combined- 
great power on simplo principles, facility in the opera- 
tion, and cheapness. An axle, lever, and chain, form 
the machine; one horse, v.ith a man and girl or boy, 
can manage it with case ; the motion of the plough is 
steady, and brought forward without girds or jerks. 
Exclusive of tlie chain, the expence does not exceed two 
guineas, and is equal to under-draining pasture land, 
with sufficient profit to the owner, for one farthing per 
])crch. Mr. Rogers has drained 400 perch in one day, 
to the depth oFtwenty inches, on his own estate. 

Jn the Vale, draining is usually the work of Spring; 
though it is advisable to seize the opportunity, whenever 
the grass is short and the land in a firm but mellow state, 
yielding easily to the instrument, but not liable to bq 
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I 'ft-odden in by the horse or horses, whertf ihe machioc is' 
' used. Autumn is probably the best season, because the 
openings will btTmore likety to close by the moislure ot' 
the sQccecdtng vfiater, thaa when iminectiateiy exposed 
to the drying winds and heat of Summer. Betvve lh« 
mole, or druiiiing-plou^h, is used. It is u good practice 
tt> turn offthe sward with the commcm plough ; then to 
laaiit the inciuion tot the drain in the ceutre of this; the 
sward being afterwards turned back to its plate, com- 
pletely covers tlie aperture, and protects it from the 
cfi'ect ota sabsequent dry season. 

The long cotuinucd drought of the present Suniioer 
(I80<>] has opened many drains which were cut by Lata- 
berl'a plough, bo much that rhe bottom is clearly sectt, 
while many that have been done by hand have formad 
etill wider chasms, and will probably not answer the pur- 
pose intended at all. In both instances there is reason 
to think, that this wouhl not have happened if the ope- 
ration had been performed in Autumn, and the suifaca 
turf iirst turned as htHt recommended. 

The most curious and scientitic mode of open drain'* 
age which lias been effected in this county, is at Kemps- 
ford : it is new, and interesting, and reflects credit on 
the ingenuity of Mr. EdWSTa* Webb, of Slow, under 
whose direction the plan was carried into execution. 

Where there Is a large body of water to carry off by 
the general drainage, Mr. Webb has taken the upper 
drills, which collect, the princi]ial jxirt of the water, 
citb or three fc« aibove the lower level of tlie hinds, for 
tlw purpose of driving ft wlioci, by which the water is 
raised from the lower parts. On this principal drain, 
C<«o irlwieis arc Hxed on oneshaift; the broad wheel six 
feet wide, and eiglit high, driven' by the fall out of the 
(ipper drain : the narrow wheel one foot wide and fouF- 
s i 
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wen feet liigb, by which the water is raised tbpec {cct 

out of the lower draia to run off. 

Explanation of the plate aoDexed. The grand draiq 
is twelve feet-wide at the bottom of the lower extremity, 
and diminishes in its progress upwards r at some places, 
it is nine feet deep below the surface. 

The enibaokment of the embanked drain, is four feet 
high on the lowest Inndj and dioiinishesto a point at the 
upper part, 

Tile lower meadow? are embanked, to keep off smaller 

floods. The drain ing-w heel, B. drains the water off 

three meadows, three feet below their surface, by trunks 

trough the 'embankments, and takes off all the upper 

Lvaters ; this wheel is driven by water from the upper 

I drain. 

- One thousand acres are drained by the grand drain, 
^tsnd three hundred by the embanked drain. The land 
bwhich requires this mechanical contrivance to get rid of 
kits water, has of course no natural fall for common 
|. drainage, lying on the banks of the Thames, whose sur- 
face is generally above that of the adjoining meadows. 



SECT. It. — pahinc and burning. 

On tlie Cotswolds this practice is much followed, ajid 
is indeed nlmost essential to the very existence of the 
agriculture of this country. It is always a preparation 
previous tothe conversion of downs; and, on saintfoin- 
leys, that are worn out, is the most advantageous and 
certain mode of restoiing, and briogiog back those IqnUs 



into Action. 
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' Ttie time of beginning ihis process, (tepends in a great 
b peusure on the nature of the soil. If it Ije clHvey, 
P'l^ugh, or sedgcy, it should be dune in l^eceffibcr and 
'January, that the frosts may dissolve nml separate the 
mould from the roots ; for where earth is left attached lo 
the roots, it burns to a kind of briek, as before remarked, 
and Bt present is reckoned unlit for voj^tiition : the 
great end of burning on light soils, is to reduce the ve- 
getable substances to ashes; and therefore care is re- 
quired to get rid, as much as possible, of e.xtraneoQS 
matter. 

The sod having been thus pared, and exposed through 
the winter to the frost, the land Is harrowed thoroughly, 
by which the earth is separated fVom the roots and fibres : 
then the whole is collected into heaps of about a bushel 
or more each, and burnt. In burning, much care and 
skill are required, for as the fertilizing powers of the 
ashes arc supposed to depend on the quantity of alkaline 
Balls retained, it is necessary to keep up a smothering 
fire, and prevent the bursting out of flames, which carry 
off the saline particles, by sublimation, into the at- 
uiospherc. 

The depth to be taken off, depends upon the nature of 
the soil and intention of the process. Some soils will al- 
low of going down three inches, others only of one ; but 
tlie deeper the breast-plough can go tiie better, because 
a greater quantity of fibrous mjittcr is turned up with 
the sod. The intention also varies ; as, where two plough- 
• ings in the nsual way would be injurious to the land, by 
lessening its tenacity, the weeds are destroyed, or their 
growth retarded, by barely cutting off a shallow surface 
vith the breast or oilier paring-plough, which, even 
m wheat stubbles, is sometimes substituted for a first 




Though the good eifeits of [laring &nd biiratng, be 
abundantly proved by experiment, yet on some estate* 
the tenants are restrained by their leases from the prac- 
tice. The reii^ti of this restriction is founded on a jost 
apprehension that the tenant will, if not restrained and 
watched, exhaust tlie lands, and render them foul, by 
n-peated crops of corn sown bioad-cast, without beiug 
hoed or ipannred, especiidiy near the expiration of his 
lease. Instead of paring, therefore, the worn-out suinl- 
fojns are pluughedj and sown first with oats, tben with. 
turnips. The crops produced in this way, are much 
inferior, and the manure made from the straw, is dm 
equal to the demands of the land. 

In the rorest district, the practice has been partiiilly 
introduced, on lands in a state of great foulneas : the 
business is thcB perforukcd in the Spring, eras soon as 
the weather will bcvvc to dry and burn the weeds, and is 
KsuaRy the preparatory operation to turnif^ or whent. 
Thus, whatever oiay he the real effect of the ashes on the 
following crop, the practice does not seem to be valued 
by the ctUtivators of this district, otherwise tlian as an 
tasy method of cleaning the land. For manure, their 
ehief dependence is upon lime, the beneficial cfiecls of 
which have been proved by long experience, and lew 
among them will take the change of un accidental results 

In the' Vale, the breast-plough begins to come iuto 

frequent nscj hut as yet is managed lessscientilically tl 
on the Cotswolds. Bean-&tubbles are pared lightlj^J 
ireptembcr, oc as soon as the crop is off, and tlie pari 
nrf; immediatt^ly raked togethei;, and hprnt; but in | 
open way and full hiaze : at present, indeed, the Vm 
farmtTs seem tu have liule else in view, than to gec f 
ofitJie wc^ds, and tbeir seeds, which hawe eoitectetH 
tlie surface: but with regard to the seeds, they mui^J 
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/dUdappoitrtedi as^ \^hen drawn together, wUb the rake 
ior di'ag, liie ttalksonly are collect^, and the seeds are 
left behind. - ' 

The tiipe^ as was before lei^served, will depend on the 
iiature of the soil^ and. much dlso oq the intended crop. 
^or cumips, the end t)f May ov beginning of June wilt 
"h^ proper ; but if for earlier crops> as barley or oat$> it 
cannot be done too ^oon after Ch^istmas^ when the wea- 
ther will aUow4 

The breafit^plc»sgh of this •eoadty is made /somewbajt ia 
the form of a spade ; the irbti part^ or.plate^ being from 
eight to ten inches long^ and from ten to twelve broad^ 
with a keen edge^ turned np abbtit an inch on one side^ 
for the purpose of catting the turf^ and going off gra- 
dually^ from about the middle, to a poinu The handle 
of the shaft is hidld by the two hands. against the thighs, 
and not against the breast, as in some plaoqs, and is 
pushed forwards by muscular exertion : the separated sod 
is turned over to the left, and laid with the surface to 
the ground. Two men working together, wiJl pare an 
acre a day, or nearly^ about an inch deep on stubbles* 
Price 8s. ' . 
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^ 'suet, in.— MANURING. 

Dung from the farm-yard is the manure mostly used, 
where, it can be had in sufficient abundance. At the be- 
ginning of winter, the yard, *'fold," or *' barton," is co- 
vered with straw, fern, furze, or whatever is most con- 
veniently procured : this is occasionally renewed, and 
receives the e^ccrements of the beasts confined therein. 
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1 the Spring, when they are turned out lo grass. Tho 

traw, or other materiah, having been trodden and ini- 

[wcgnated tlirougii the Winter, is either immediately 

hauled," or carted, to a proper place, and deposited in 

; large heap; or is coHected into small heaps, where 

TOes llirftiigh a stage of fermentation, previous la its 

leing laid together in one "mijcen." During the Sum- 

BAer, this fermentation is continucdj till a complete putrts 

I fad ion has taken place : the heap is sometimes turned, 

I And belter mixed wiili the spade, especially if, prepara- 

V to it, a covering of soil has been put on, either col- 

Jcied from unemptojed spots near hedges, or, what is 

more usual, from an adjoining waste. It i& a coinmou 

; to plough up a part of the waste, where the dutig- 

ieap is intended to be made, and to lay tlie dnog from 

I the yard upon it: afterwords, when liie "mixeu" is 

B-turned, this bottom soil, which has received the deport 

Viof salts during the process of fermenlalion, is blended 

I with the whole. This is an excellent practice, since ilic 

Ljoices will naturally sink from the top, and would be 

' mueli wastetl, if not lost, but fur this bed of sod and 

earth, provided to receive them. Thus far the farmer 

gr-is on well ; but here he too often stops, and leaves the 

dung-lieap to be covered with nettles and other weeds, 

where Ihey remain in a disgraceful manner undisturbed, 

till they have shed their seed. Besides the diminution 

and unprufitablewaste of the fertilizing principles in the 

Dianure, the mischief occasioned by the vast increase of 

,, weeds is incalculable; the effects, indeed, arc soon \ 

>Covcrcd on tlie lands which receive this foul dreeain) 

Under the iest management, the manure of the fi 

yard is subject to the inconvenience of increasingl 

lUocli of weeds: many sorts, such as mclilot, clmrliq 

, uud others, are carried into the barn, threshed witb^ 






n, arid lodged in tlie straw, with which it is mixed in 
■the ynrd, and removed from the dung-heiii) inio the field. 
evil, which is scarcely avoidable, is made Avorse by 
^le incautious practice of sweeping the refase, at'tor win- 
flowing, into the yard, to be picked over by pigs and 
which are aUowed to glean the corn unextricatid 
/rom the strnw. The good derived tVom tbe small quan- 
tity of food thus saved, is much overbaljinced by the 
evil arising from the pernicious seeds, carried in abund- 
ance to the field, to the certain annoyance of the future 
crop ; this rejiise would be better burnt. 

The yards in which the cattle are folded, arc not, ge- 
nerally speaking, contrived wltli judgment, to secure the 
watery parts of the excrements from waste : a storm of 
tain will often carry oft'llie most valuable portion inio a 
neighbouring ditch, where it is lust to the farmer ; and 
the remaining substance, which is left for use, is httle 
lieltcr than broken straw. 

Strcet-s(Nl is a most valuable manure, and now as 
-rly sought for agricultural purposes, as it ivas 
neglected a few years since. AtChurcliam, in tlie Forest 
district, were seen, in 18U2, tbe diil'erent effects of f'anu- 
yard-dung and street-soil, on two pieces of wheat in the 
same field. The land belonged to the same farmer, nnd 
in thesame state (rf cultivation. The mannres were laid 
as usual on the fallow year, and the wheat un both 
pieces went on without apparent difference till (lie 
Spring, when that which had been dressed wilti lliT 
.street-soil, put on the most hecilthy appearance; and 

High the other was very promising, yet, from the su- 
periority of colour and forwardness of growth, the dis- 
tinction was visible at half a mile distance; and ibe 
same superiority was kept up, both in the si2e of stalk, 
and b^lk of head, till ttie harvest. 
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Street-soil carries few weeds to the land, nod on i]i« 

accouut, is paniciUarly useful to that which is anAet 

l.tiilaiTp, Pastures arc aJsG muchben^Gtetl, egpec'inllv i? 

I Haey arc cold and sour, by the coal-aslics, whicb form a 

I iConsiderablc part of this man ure. 

The scraphigs of the turnpike-roads, uhcTC lime>«toM 
I isiB been used, are now In some estimaiion. These can- 
it faii to be of service on alt soils, but perhaps more so 
y on chijs and sands than any oibere; on the former, 
-they have the pon'er of aa)oosiog the texture ; aod to 
l^he latter grvc a firmne!;s, tenacity, and coolness, muck 
I wanted. Where lime is to he had at a moderate price, 
L ibey are mixed to<;ctlier, and, by frequent turaJDi;, 
I ipietely incorporated, 'ibis is recltoned the best pri 
I tad isjustiiiecl by its success, 

.ime is a favourite muiiurc, \vheTe it is wilhi 
Ltonable distance of the farm; this, however) is unfortu- 
[ nstely not the ease in niiiny parts of the county. Ge- 
L'nerally through the Purest district, and iu the lower 
I Vale, neur Bristol, Sixlbury, Cromhalj, Iron Actou, 
LS'ytherington, Stc. it is good, pleiuiful, and cheap ; and 
I 4igrieulture receives tlie advantages of iij to a greai ex- 
l.lent, In almost all pufLs of the county, lime might be 
■ilBade from the calcareous rock of ilie hills, and the 
Lttlay-stone ot'tlie Vale; but the scarcity and dear 
ai coal, are decisive obatiides to the practioe. 
Lime is applied dilferently in dittVrcot pla 
rally, howevcK, on tillage limdf. In the lower pi 
the Vale, a ^uaniity is deposited together in a long 
and covered over pretty thick with road-scrapiiigs, 
parings irom the commons, soil from ditches, &c,j 
this state it is left to slake, and at a proper time 
whole is regularly turned willi the spade, und left to be di- 
gested together, before being laid on the land. See p. 140i- 
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in the Forest district, the lime is either mixed with 
soil, or more frequently cnrriecl (.lirectly from the kiln to 
the fields; and, being there dropped in snii^ll heaps, k 
left to slake in the open air. When reduced to a pul- 
verized state, it is thrown over (he land, and iniinediatelj 
ploughed in; and upon this tl^ seeds of the intended 
crop are sown- 

Both these methods have the desired effect, on the 
lands where they are used. The allowance is about a 
hundred bushels, in both districts, to an acre. 

Marl is found in various parts of tlie county, but, as a 
manure, is little used. On the Cotswolds, some experi- 
ments have been made on pasture lands, and ihe result 
has been favourable. Judgment, however, is required ill 
the application of this substance, with regard to quan- 

Itity. Mischief may be done by m'crcharging the land ; 
and indeed this eifect has often been produced, and 
.brought the manure into disrepute through a neighbour- 
_ hood. Mr. Peacey used marl on his grass or p.isture 
- lands, at Northleach, after the rale of seventy or eighiy 
^ tons per acre, with great success, as is evident from tlic 
tjgreat superiority which the marled lauds have retained 
ever since, over those which were left in their original 
state. Stone-brash soils, sucJi as was this marled land, 
are much infested with mosses: these were entirely de- 
stroyed by the marl J and fine clovers, and herbage of 
<lie best and most luxuriant kind, were introduced in 
their stead. The lasting effects of this manure, are Jk 
ptrong recommendation to the use of Jt; a piece of pa^- 
k Jure well dressed, will flourish on the sirenglh of it for 
». twenty or thirty years. It belongs to liiechymist lo in- 
I >vesligale the principles on which marl fertilizes land; 
I ^or the cultivator, it is enough to be assured of the fact 




fpona the teiftiinoriy and experience of others, arfd toik! 
able to aseeftuin the distinguishing characters of thii^ 
earth, sc* ad to be enabled to make the experiment him- 
telf, tv'iih the probability of success. The goodness of 
matl is proved by its boiling or effervescing with any 
acid, but particularly with oil of vitriol, mixed in equal 
proportion with water. The easiest method isio reduce 
the marl to powder, and then add the acid. 

The dung of all kinds of tirdfs is highly valuable; tTiat 
of pigeons, in particular, is uncommonly forcing, and is 
applied in the Spring, in small quantities, as a top-dress- 
ing to whcrat. 

iSoot is applied nearly in the same way, ahct With simi- 
lar effect. It is sold in Gloucester at 6^. per bushel^ ai^d 
about 100 bushels are a waggon load. 

Night-soil, or human excrement, though from a va- 
riety of experimenlfe proved to be a highly fertiliztng 
manure, is seldom, if ever, used in this county. Preju- 
dice is in a great measure the cause of this neglect; so 
that tire whole which is supplied by the Citiy of Glou leis- 
ter is thrown into the Severn. 

Soaper's ashes are much esteemed as a dressing for* 
told wet lands ; they have the power of destroying aqua- 
tic weeds, and improving the herbage with abundance* 
of wliit-e clover. The price at Gloucester is 6s. for a wag- 
gon load. 

The refuse, or dregs, of the feTlmoriger's pit, '^ pud- 
" ding,*' consisting of lime and mucifage of animal sub- 
stance, when properly managed, has strong fertilizing 
powc rs. If laid on the land in thie state it comes frorii 
the pits, it diffuses through the neighbourhood an almo^ 
intolerable steiK^h ; and the pastiii-e land on which it fa- 
laid, retains the smell so strongly, that cattle will Ji6t 
feed upon the lierbngc for two ur thr-^e seasons, h 
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forms an excellent manure, if mixed up with earth, fre- 
quently turnedj and left in the niixen for a twelve- 
month. It is sold at 6s. the cart load; and about ten 
are sufficient for an acre. 
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SECT. IV.-^WEEDIMO. 

With every good farmer the practice of weeding la 
become general, and almost universally with the hoe. 
The different methods have been pointed out in chap. 7. 
This attention, however,i3 very much, if not exclusively, 
confined to tillage lands, while docks, nettles, hemlock, 
thistles, &c. are permitted to grow undisturbed on the 
pastures. It is supposed, that the scythe will be early 
Enough to cut them off; the seeds, however, are gene- 
rally ripened and dispersed before mowing lime; and if 
not, they are carried with the hay to the stall, and mixed 
with the dung, or into the pasture for fodder during the 
winter; in either of which cases, they cannot fail of in- 
creasing greatly. Besides, the mere cutting off this 
Jibid of weeds, rather improves than diminishes their 
growth, by forcing them to throw out new shoots from 
the roots, and that in greater abundance than before. 
Xhus, a thistle which rises at £rst with a single stem, if 
It off above the surface of the ground, spreads with 
■eral lateral branches, and covers a larger space of 
ground. The most likely method of destroying them, is 
to draw them up by the roots, which ma^ easily be done 
when the ground is moist, and is done by those farmers 
yiho are anxious for their credit, nice in their herbage, 
kADd proud of seeing tlieir pastures rivalling the neatness 
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of a lawn. Ttie negligence, indeed, of a neighbour 
oftou operates as a discouragement, and it ia an evil not 
eKsily to be prevented: it is, however, surprising in 
another instance, to observe an almost unanimous en- 
couragement given to the multiplication of noxious 
weeds. In the highways, they are left to grow to matu- 
rity, and their seeds are dispersed in immense quantities 
all over the country, by tlie wind, or carried by birds. 
Under these circumstances, it ia certainly of little use 
for one, or even all the occupiers, to clear their lands, 
while this plentiful source remains unuinlestcd. One 
should suppose, that the evident mischief resulting from 
this neglect, would excite ageneral combination against 
these destractive enemies to tiie interests of agriculture ; 
that, however, not being the case, might it not be con- 
venient to incorporate with the duty of the surveyors of 
the highways, tlic business of cutting up, and otherwiw 
destroying, such kind of weeds within their district ? 

Should the fact of the thousand fold increase of such 
self-sown seeds be doubted, let any one observe a. patch 
on a common, from which the turf has been pared, how 
completely it wiil be covered with thistles in ihe follow- 
ing nunmcr; and arable fields adjoining are not niueli 
belter, where this negligence prevails. 

Of the several species of thistles, the three following 
are most general. The spear-thistle (carduiis lancmla- 
fiif), curled thistle (carduun crhpus), and the way er 
cursed thistle (seratu/a arvemtis). The two first, are sel- 
dom fotind ill pastures or fields, in abundance at least, 
but usnally in hedges, and by road-sides ; and, not being 
perennials, by & little attention and cutting them off 
before they seed, may be destroyed. The last is found 
ill great plenty in all situations, and, being a percnniul, 
cannot be conquered but by extirpation, or constant 
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wounding of tiie root andet the surface. The root luns 
deep into the earth, and, afterwards spreading undei- 
j^round, throws up new plants in various directions; 
whence it would seem, that merely cutting them off 
with the scythe, serves rather to force them to extend 
horizontally, above and below ground, though at the 
same time it prevents their increase by seed. Where, 
however, the farmer will do no more, this is better than 
doing Hoiking. Sec chap. 5. 

The same observations are applicable to nettles in a 
great measure; their seeds, indeed, are not so easily 
dispersed to a great distance ; but a high wind will carry 
them most certainly to the neighbouring inclosures; 
and being once suffered to establish themselves firmly, 
they increase wonderfully, both by root and seed. For a 
fuller account of pasture- weed Sj see chap. 8. sec. l.j 
and corn-weeds, chap, 7. page l6o. 
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SBCT. v.— WATERIKO. 



The practice of watering, or irrigation, is chiefly pur- 
sued in those vallies of the Cotswolds which are inter- 
sected by rivulets, and particularly in the meadows ad- 
joining the Cola, and the Churn. In the parish of 
South Cerney, which is watered by the latter, it is car- 
ried to greater perfection, than elsewhere. The practice 
first began here, and has received all its improvements 
under the care and direction of the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
who has communicated the results of his experiments to 
'le public in a treatise on the subject. To the judicious 
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bservations wHcli he Iiaa made, little can be added j 
^jtd those who wish to see the whole management fiiliy 
•explatnedj will refer to the pamphlet itself. It will be 
lafficient here, to notice some of the principal parts trf 
nis valudble improvement in the agrtcuitural system. 

A level of the ground intended to be watered, is taken. 
6> asrertain whether it lies low enough to admit the 
iver to be dammed up above it : the water is then con- 
fcVejed, by a deep wide ditch, to the highest parts, keep- 
ihe sides of the ditch abont three inches above 
surface of the meadow. For ten acres the ditch 
3iDuld be teij feet wide, and three deep at lejist ; and if 
E can be carried as deep as the river, it will draw off 
mud. From this, ivhich is called the master 
feeder,* smaller trenches are cut at right angles, about 
twelve yards apart, two feet wide, and one deep. In 
pach trench, as well as the master feeder, frecfuent stops 
orohstructionsareplaced, to keep the water high enough 
to flow through some notches cut in the sides, or even t» 
run over them , The width of both is contracted grada- 
ally; as the quantity of water decreases the farther it 
runs. Stagnant water being esteemed prejudicial to the 
lurf, and chilling to the land, between every two trenches 
& parallel drain is cut lo a proper depth and width, to 
receive all the water that runs over the two adjoining 
beds, or plots of ground, and to carry it off into tlie 
the master drain with snch currency as to keep the 

• • Every feeder is cut with a certain degree of descent, which 
qcMps the whole body of water in motion j whereat, in other 
, (as the art is taught by Mr. Boswel!, Mr. Grinsell, anil 
^■(Others,) the conducting ditch is cut upon a diad level, which n 
ause a consldcrj-ble stagnation, the principal tiling to b 
ii watering. 
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whole sheet of water in constant motion. The fall of 
the bed Ehould be half an inch in a foot ; for where the 
fraught is quick, ihe herbage is always fine and sweet, 
'he water should never flow more thati two inches deep, 
nor less than one, except in the warm months. 

The grounds most easily and most effectually watered, 
are such as have been formerly in a state of tillage, and 
ridged up in lands twelve yards wide. The water is 
carried along the ridge by a small trench, and thrown 
over the sides by means of frequent stops, and from 
tije furrows carried into the master drain, and thence 
into the river again. Flood-hatehcs on the usual prin- 
ciples, are necessary both at the point of iDfiu.\ and 
efflux. 

When the first great rains in November bring the 
water down in s muddy stale, it is let into the meadows. 
In December and January, the land is kepi sheltered by 
the water from the severity of frosty nights ; but every 
ten days, or thereabouts, the water is let entirely off, to 
give air, and prevent the roots from rotting. In Tebru- 
nry, great care is required. If the water now remains 
long on the meadows, a white scum will generate, which, 
is found to be very injurious to the grass. On the other 
hand, if it be taken off, and the land e^'posed to a severe 
frosty night, without being previously dried for a whole 
day, niueh of the lender grass will be cut off. Towards 
.the middle of this month less water is used than before, 
L^Jteeping the land rather wet than watered. 

Advantages. A^ the beginning of March, tjiere is 
generally in such meadows plenty of pasturage for all 
kinds of stock ; the water, however, should be taken off 
yearly a week before cattle are turned on, and a little 
^lay at night during the first week is very proper. 




WATERING. 

s the practice witb some to spring-feed with ewc» 

' SJid Iambs folded, with a little hay. This certainly 

sweetens the future herbage; the meadows, however, 

must be entirely cleared of stock by the latter end of 

April, If May be at all intruded on, the hay crop will 

be mnch injured, and the grass become soft and woolly, 

like laitermatb. After spring-feeding, the water is let 

1 again for a fen days. 

It is remarked, that autumnal, printer, and spring 

ei ing will not occasion rot in sheep ; but if the wttter 

e used for a few days in any of the suatmer mouths, 

the pasturage becomes-nnsafe for such stock. Thiiis 

r jcx>uformable to the general idea of rot, that it is occa- 

^■aioned by summer moisture, and is seldom known to 

r^ny considerable extent without a long continaaace of 

J .Vamith and rain. A wet summer, therefore, is always 

■ productive of this disease in the Vale. 

. The general ad vantages are, that the land and herbage 
I ,Bre continually improving, without manure ; and the 
Lxrop is not oa]yJ'uli and certain, but also early. 

Objections are made to the practice of watering, on 
I 'jaccounl of the cutting of the land, and expences at- 
i lending it: the loss or injury, however, sustaiued by 
L. totting is trifling, as well as the expence, when (xhu- 
r <f ared with the profits. 

Supposing a meadow of ten acres to be already io a 
level state, the expence of watering cauuot €x*,-eed Gol. 
as the first cost. The master drain, if the meadow bo 
square, will be about 220 yards long, the width ten feel, 
and the depdi three; the cubical amount of which it 
733 yards. The smaller trenches the same length, 
(which, however, is something more than the Itnth,} 
two (eet wide, and one deep, and eighteen in number, 




amount to 3 
follows : 
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3 yards; the estimate of which \i 



pjggipg 733 yards cubical, at Is. per yard 30 13 
DiggLug trendies, SyOOyardsjatfii.peryard 8 5 Q 
Hatches and DlJier expences * 10 OQ 

r 54 18 

L,,,. ,■„ . 

I -Xhe loss o£ land v/'A\ be Abotit three qii&rteis of' ao ucx^: ; 

> but both tlieae wJU be oofupeDsatod by n crop ol' from 
two to three tons ou an acre ; and ii is to be rcmeiQ- 
bered, that after the first year (jie expences of dearJin; 
out the channels will be very trifling. 

It is also said, that the hay is courser than the uplnml 
hay; this, however, depends ou the state of tlie crop. 
Hay of fine quality is made by early cutting, but the 
produce is less; if left to be overgrown, it becomes coarse, 
but the produce is greater; in the first instance more 

I athaa two tons, in the last nearly three upon an acre. 

p In South Cerney, a meadow of four acres makes fre- 
quently a return of 30/. per aunumj from hay and 
spring feed, exclusive of expences. 

In Down Ampney, an active and intelligent fanner 
bad alow meadow of fifty-five acres, which, in Jts ori- 
ginal state, he reckoned dear to Ihe occupier at 9s. per 
acre, After having levelled the uneven parts, and iilled 
up the hollows, he formed the whole into a water- 
meadow, at the expenee of 350/. which afterwards, 
without manure, produced an average crop of eighty 
-tons of hay yearly. 

It is obvious, that different situations require different 
jnanagement; but the general principles and practice 
being laid down, it n ill be easy tu apply them ; and the 
^vanta^es are proved by experience to be so great, 
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that no moderate labour or expeace should deter the 
owner of land capable of irrigation, from adoptiu^thit 
mode of improvement. In many situations ia Ihecouatr, 
these advanlages, however, are still neglected, while, in 
South Ceraey, and the neighbourhood, every spripg or 
rivulet, however insigniticaDt, is raadesubservieotto the 
purpose ; and whenever a sudden rain occasions a tempo- 
rary flood, the water is received in proper channels, and 
spread over the land ; there is not, indeed, a stream or 
river on which a mill is or can he erected, which may 
not be made enriching to sotne quantity, if aot t^ a Large 
tract of land. * 

The advantages of irrigation are sometimes lost to (he 

occupiers of land well situated for the purpose, by the 

want of proper precautions in the granting of mitl- 

leases, without a reservation of a portion of the water, 

be thrown over the adjoining meadows, belonging to 

^e same proprietor. At Siddington, an occupier had 

( two ineads adjoining, of equal qualities, in their uilim- 

■■proved state, and capable of being tvatered by the same 

f Wream. He had the power of watering one, when, and 

1 as often as he pleased ; the oiher only by permission, 

(-lend when the miller pleased. The consequence of this 

I -restraint was visible in the crops : both were laid up at 

['the same time, but the former produced much more 

ilcpring food, a greater quantity of hay and lattermath, 

d of equal quality with the latter. 

The good elfectB of irrigation on the lowlands near 

[he Severn, Avon, Leden, and other rivers in the Valp, 

; been noticed, chap. 8. sect. 1. The great incon- 

penience of this natural watering is, that the floods 

lally lie too long and too deep on the lands, thereby 

Dodncing a coldness in the soil, fnvouring the growth 

if aquiitic plants ; even with this disadvantage, howeyecj 
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It winter or spring flood gives life to vegetation^ and iof 
$ures an abundant crop^ lyithout other msinure than the 
deposit of mud. 

The overflowing qf ^e Severn, over the lands frongi 
six to seven miles i)elow Gloucester^ is often attended- 
Fith ruinous consequences. The surface of the river 
|s in many places higl^er than the adjoining lands, 
^hen the tide is in, or the rivet swoln by land-floods ; 
and the water is kept back by banks or sea*walls, con^ 
structed for the purpose, which, from want of repair or 
weight of water, are sometimes broken down, and many 
hundred acres suddenly inundated. From ten miles, 
or thereabouts, below Gloucester, th^ sea-walls are under 
tl|e management of Cpmmissioners, and inundations 
are not frequent. 

The attention of the proprietors being directed to the 
single object of damming back the river, and hot of ad- 
mitting or letting it out at command, it is probable, that 
the injury sustained is greater than the benefit received, 
through the whol^ level. When, however, the tide-r 
water overflows the lands, either me^^dow or in tillage, 
and quickly retires, the fertilizing powers are certain of 
being felt for many ensuing crops. That these effects 
might be secured by proper management, or warping^ 
^s on the banks of the Humber, on a large number dt 
acres, particularly on the eastern bank of the Severn, 
cannot be doubted, if the Commissioners were to direct 
^ part of their attention to this object. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



LIVE STOCK. 
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§£CT. I.— CATTtE. 

J. RE dairy being the principal object with most of the 
Vale farmersj those cattle are usually kept which have the 
best bags^ and most likely to give out the largest quan- 
tity of milk: the beauty of the animal^ therefore^ is an 
inferior consideration^ though not altogether neglected^ 
because it is well understood, that when a cow is turned 
off to fatten, those will improve most speedily which have 
the finest symmetry of form, and fewest coarse points 
about them. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of several varieties, 
yet in some old dairies, the Gloucestershire breed of 
cows is still much valued : such, however, of late years, 
has been the love of novelty or experiment, that few 
*^ packs" or stocks are to be found in the county of an 
uniform composition, and fewer, perhaps, where th^ 
genuine old stock is preserved. This breed dii^ers litdc 
in general appearances from the Glamorganshire, except 
in colour, which is a dark red, or brown : the bones are 
fine^ horns of middling length, white in colour, with a 
black tip at the ends ; their bags are thin in flesh and 
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large, y't-Ming a good deal of milk, and continuing it 
for a long time, when on good keep ; a slight streak of 
white generally mns along the back, and always on the 
rump end of the tail. Tliey are light in the carcase, 
u'^uaily weighing about eight or nine score a citmrtcr, 
though by good teed they may be bi'ought to twelve ; 
and, in 1804, one was improved to sixteen, with 124 
pounds of fat, and 1 15 of hide. Their milk is said to be 
iess rich than aome others, and therefore the breed ap- 
pears for all purposes to be improved by a cross with the 
long-horned, which give less milk in qimntiiVi but su- 
perior in quality, and communicate some atlvantages ctf 
form, which the Gloucestershire do'iiot possess. 

In the higher VaJe, ihe long-horned cows are mostly 
esteemed ; such as have been chiefly bred from the im- 
{iroved Slock of Bakewell and Fowler. 

On the Cotswolds, the same breed is encouraged by 
tlie principal occupierB. The Devonshire also has its 
admirers, and, among otliera, George Talbot, li^q. of 
Oniting, whose whole stock is of this breed. They are 
well suited to his farm, being little consumers, tolerable 
milkers, good breeders, and excellent feeders. The 
•sou are good workers, with a great aptitude to fatten, 
which tliey soon do, after being released from work. 

The stock of a considerable occupier in the same 
neigh bourliood, consists of Herefordshire and Devon- 
shire. After a long trial, he concludes, that the former 
*re the beat for working oxen, but the latter for milk- 
'ing, and even feeding, on the stone-brush soil of his 
'farm ; nliowiiig, Bt the same time, that he should prei'er 
ihe Herefordshire both for Working and feeding on 
becattse tbcy keep equally in high condi- 
■lion both winter and summer with the Devonshire, and, 
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their poinis being fall, carry a greater a 
equal quality. 

The merits of the Devonshire as milkers, ha^ 
perhaps been aufficieatly ascertained by experim 
this county. A gentleman in the neighbourhood of De- 
vizes, Wilts, and his father before him, have been in tlic 
habit of letting cows, to men who supply that town with 
milk, for the last thirty years ; and as tliey buy all their 
cows, and have no pnijudice in favour of any particulnr 
L acrt, they have at various times had all kinds : but liiitl 
t the milkmen have uniformly given the preference 
D the Devon, at the same price, as being the best milkers 

t he whole. 

. The ^uiiblk duns are fotind on a few estates, porlico- 
ix\y on that of Earl Bathurst, in as great perfection at 
file breed is capable of. They milk indiSercDtly well, 
l^nd have a great propensity to fatten. 
i:, III a county, however, so widely extended as Giouces- 
tcrshiie, it may easily be supposed, that cattle of ulmo&t 
all breeds and descriptions will be found, and evay 
breeder will attach to bis own stock some beauties and 
advjintages superior to his neighbour ; but on a general 
review, the following proportions may nearly be ascei- 
tnined of their re-speciive merits, as far as the practice of 
this county is concerned. The Gloucester^ire are su- 
perior to the Herefordshue for the pail, but inferior fof 
working as oxen, and feeding. The long-horned are oai 
a par with tiie Glaucesterdiiie in most respects, and in 
some have the advantage; but these two sorts, lyhejt 
judiciously crossed, are esteemed to form an useful 
breed, improving each other. 

A consideriible cow-keeper, who keeps a pretty large 
number tor the supply of Gloucester, and has alnaya 
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1 the habit of raising his own stock^finds do breed 
mswer so well as this cross. From the daily returns, he 
is able to appreciate their respective merits more accu-" 
ntely than tlie dairy-man ; and he has now some that 
l^ield from two to three galloiiSi or more, at each 
JbilkiDg. 

Cattle of various other kinds are found mixed among 
the different stocks, as the Yorkshire, Alderney, Sheeted, 
&c. ; but lliey are not general enough to merit particu- 
lar notice, being kept rather as objects of curiosity, than 
mioi any superior qualities they possess. 

MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 
-A pack of cows being provided, in proportion to ibe 
i of the farm, the first consideration is to mark out 
those inclosures tor cow-pastures, which are known, 
either from a previous examination of tlie herbage, uc 
from the experience of others, to be best adapted to the 
purpose of producing good milk, without being rank. 
The best land docs not always produce the most market- 
able cheese; oftentimes tlie reverse; that is, if it has 
either been much manured with dung, or in any way, 
€is by sheep-feeding, £cc. artificially improvedjthe quan- 
tity of milk will be increased ; but tlie quality materially 
altered. This is probably owing to the intruduccion uf 
plants, which did not grow there before, or to the de- 
struction of some that did. The cause does not origi- 
nate with the cow, but the herbage on which she fee<!=. 
The same cow, on two pastures, separated only by a 
hedge, will give railk of different qualities; from one 
shall be made fine, rich, and close cheese ; while from 
the other shall be made rank, '■ heaving," hollowi uu- 
b'pleasant tu the palate, and unlit fur the market. , , 
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^^^^^^1 la the parUh of llares&cld, tw grounds adjoiniug 
^^^^^^ft «ach otber were alternately used for tbe pasture of ( 
^^^^^^vwbilc they were on one, excellent cheese whs i 
^^^^^^B.%iit DO the other, it was difficult to make any tolej 
^^^^^^ good. Tlie latter had been lately well dressed ' 
^V manure, which produced plants unfavournble 10 the 

^B dairy; and the dairy-woman herself reniarked, that if 

^B the farmer continued to enrich the herbage with dungi 

^1 she must give up making cheese. It is proper, therefore, 

^M tliat mtlking-cows should not be removed from one pas- 

^1 ture to another indiscriminately, but that certain grounds, 

^v in proportion to the slock, should be assigned to their 

M use; and this is the practice on many farms, where 

cow-pastures have for time immemorial been appro- 
priated exclusively to the use of the dairy. The dung of 
the cow, indeed, being of a cooling nature, is the best 
manure for eov/ -pastures. Other animals, such as coils 
and sheep, may occasionally be let in to eat the refuse 
grass, but not more than one sheep should be allowed to 
an acre. 

Among the plants which are useless, or unfavourable 
to the making of good cheese, are white honey-suckle 
(trifoUum repent), the different kinds of crow-foot fra- 
nunculus), and garlic (alUiim ampeloprasum), &c. 

White honey-suckle is brought forward by manure 
and sheep-stock, and a proof of good land, at least of 
land in a state of high cultivation ; and hence has a 
tendency to raise the quality of the milk, and make the 
cheese heave. 

All the species of crovr-foot, "cvazeys," "or butter- 
cups," except the sweet-wood crow-foot (as it is said, 
found only in woods.) are useless, if not noxious. How- 
ever their blossom may add to the beauty of the lierbagei 
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or give an apparent richness to the pasture, the milk- is 
not iodebted to them for colour, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, since the cows never crop them, if they can avoid 
it. See chap. 8. sect. 1. 

Garlic (allium ampeloprasum), common in some 
meadows, gives a disagreeable flavour to butter and 
cheese; and it does not appear that cows much dislike 
or refuse eating it; perhaps in consequence of its being 
so much blended willi the grass, they cannot help crop- 
ping a little. 

Decayed leaves in autumn, particularly of the ash- 
tree, coDimunlcate a rank and bitter taste to milk : when 
these, therefore, cover the ground. It is adviseable cilher 
to keep the cows in the yard, or, what is better, to rake 
the leaves off the pasture to the d ung-heap. 

The yew-tree (taxus baccata) should not be suffered 
to grow in or near cow-pastures. The leavesare poison- 
ous to horned cattle and horses, though the berries are 

iteemed inoffensive. In January 1805, in consequence 
if some fences being broken down by a violent nind 
.during the night, a pack of cows belonging to a farmer 
in Sandhurst entered an inclosed shrubbery, where were 
many yew-trees growing, and continued in it till the 
morning. Soon after they were driven out, all of tlieni 
were seized, more or less, with a kind of madness, or 
Euch acute pains as made them run about in a very furi- 
ous manner, sometimes leaping tu a considerable height, 
then beating their heads against whatever opposed them, 
and at last falling instantly dead. Oils of different sorts 
were poured down their throats, as there was an oppor- 
tunity of securing them, which seemed to produce a 
.good effect on some ; hut notwitlistanding every ed't>rt, 
out of thirty died in a few hours after they were 

icoveitfd. On their being opened, it appeared tliat 
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the whole quantity they had eateo^ put together> wouUl 
not have filled a peck. 

An opinion prevail8> that the leaves are not poisonoos 
in the summer: this^ however^ is probably;. erroneous } 
at least it is not confirmed sufficiently by ^t^ to justify 
the farmer in subjecting his caitle to the experiments 
If cattle come within reach of the yew-tree at that, time 
of the year> they may perhaps reject it altogether> giving 
the preference to other green fockl^ more palatable^ and 
in plenty around them. 

CHEESE MAKINGi 

While the cows are upon hay> best-making cheese is 
not attempted ; but if the farm be near a market-town, 
it is more profitable to make all the milk into butter for 
sale, or cheese^for family use. 

About the first of May, the pastures are ready to re- 
ceive the cowSj and then begins the busy and important 
task of the dairy-woman.* The rennet is usually pre- 
pared some time before, and the modes of preparation 
are difierent, though all agreeing in the principal points* 
The following method is used in a dairy in the lower part 
of the Vale, from which are turned as good" cheese as 
are to be found in the county. 

To twelve gallons of water, add twelve pounds of salt, 
and one pound of bay-salt, or, in its stead, half a pound 
of saltpetre. Boil it till it will bear an egg; when cool, 
strain it, and add twenty-four Irish veils, twelve lemons ' 
with the rind on, and an incision made into the bodies 

* It may be proper here to' remark, that new miilk, caHed beest- 
ings, or " bolster," is not esteemed proper §ar makhig of cheese* 
till ten days or a fortnight after Calvtng ; during this time, it i& 
either given to the fatting calves, or put by to skim for making 

butter. 




fc.bf them, and two ounces of spice of cloves and cinna- 
Lipon. The rennet is thus prepared two months, before it 
Tliis, howeveFj is not always the -case, as in 
e dairies the rennet is prepared as it is wanted. 
X gallon^ of whey are subsiiluted by others for an 
Kjual quantiiy of water, which is boiled and skimmed, 
Efill all the curd bus done rising; then ibe veils are added, 
ptbers infuse 'aromatic herbs of various liinda in the 
rennet J but it does not appear that these additions im- '' 
' prove the Savour of the cheese ^ and in some dairies 
they are altogether omitied. 

Cheesesare divided into "best making," or "coward " 
. two-meal, and skim-cbeese. 

Coward cheese ouyht to be made of the whole meal of 
milk ; but in a dairy of twenty cow-s, it is not unusual to 
set by a pan, of about seven or eight gallons, till the 
next milking, which is then skininied, and added to the 
netv^meal, from which a similar quaniity is taken as be- 
fore. The cream thus laid by, is made into milk-butter. 
Coward cheeses are either thin, about eight to tlie hun- 
dred; or thick, generally called Double Gloucester, about 
four to the hundred, or even larger. The latter are made 
^n May, June, and July, principally, and even as long 
as grass continues good in some dairies. Two-meal 
cheese is made of one meal or portion of " coward," or 
clean milk, and one of skimmed ; the high price of 
butter, however, affords a strong tepptation to mix two 
of skim with one of coward milk. 

Skim-cheese is made in dairies where the whole or 
greatest part of the milk is converted to butter ; and for 
this purpose it is generally skimmed twice or thrice be- 
fore the rennet is applied. 

It is universally the practice of the county to milk 
tffiw a-day; as eatly as four in the morning during 
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summer, and about the same time in'the aftemooa. 
'The cheese-tub is first " lai<!," that is, placed on a small 
'" trnm" or bench, and then wetted with cold water. This 
prevents the milk from adhering to the wood ; the saniejs 
done wiih pails, cloths, bowh, and other utei)3ils« nhea 
"the cheese-makipg, however, is finished, both mpnrin 
r'' — —— 
: 
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'^nd evening, every utensil is acalijed and laid I?y, 
B*' If the weather be ofaproper temperature, (thekltoir' 

■ ledge of ^liich depends on the judgmfnl of the dairy- 
woman,) the miUc is strained, a|id the rennet imnwdi- 
ately added; othenvise it stands till it is properly ceoF; i 
or, if too cool, enough is warmed over the fire to raiset. 
(he temperature : the grand busiaess being to raise oi 
lower it, to a proper degree of warmth ; lor if it b; too ' 

I * Tint, it is apt to break up in knobs; and if too col^ it . 

wi]! not coagulate freely. Wi»t that temperature b, hit 

hot been satisfactorily ascertained ; biit from some ex- 

' pc-rimenty wliich have been made, it is abont the midd^ 

■^etweiiq summer and bloo^-hcat; or perliapa 9© dc- 

"* grees of Favcnlieil's tlicrmpmetcr may give the average , 

'armlh. The proportion of rennet is one-third of a pint 

■ to fifty gallons of milk, which quantity is supposed lo 
'inake three cheeses, of ten to the hundred weight, oj 
Ihirly-three pounds. Prcviiitis, however, to adding ihe 
rennet, the cf>Iouringisputin,whieh is made by rubbing ' 
a piece of aniiotio on a stone kept for the purpose, and 
mixing it, iii a liquid state, with the milk. The quan- 
tity is determined by the shade of colour ititended'to 
be produced^ without any fixed rule. This material It 
sold at is. per pound, and an ounce is reckoned the al- 
lowance for a hundred weight of cheese. I 

Fifty gallons of milk thuscoluured and prepared witli 
rcntiei,will " come," or turn to ciirdi in an hour or ifes: 
it is tijca gentfy broke With the hand, skim-dish, i 




iVhich employs a quarter of an liour or more- The cur4 
^ then left to sink, or collected together by drawing the 
jrifim-dish round the tub, and afterwards taluDg away 
fee whey very slowly, by ptessing the bowl gently down,: 
J^r ibU time the curd becomes hutd,' and it, is then cut tp 
^^e^ 1^ the tub In all direcUuivi, and immediately put 
Ato the vat, (which is l^t^3cr^S]the tub on the cbeo^^ 
jadder,), thoroughly broken into small partioles, and well 
^pressed with the closed band. Some daiiy- women scald 
1^ curd,* nicer having been finely broken, in the tubj 
Sb^t h, put a quantity of whey, or of waCec and whey 
^jO)ix.ed in equal proportions, with it, as warm as the hand 
ffan bear; or, if the curd be cold, the> scalding liquor is 
|Biade proportionably hot. The intention of this process 
jb.said to be, to prevent the cheese from heaving j dairy 
^pmen, however, whose practice is different, say, that it 
b intended by scalding to get the fat out of the cuid, 
ipd carry it off with the whey, for the purpose of in- 
Jreaainij the quantity «f whey-butter. Where scaldiag 
f^ not used, a handful of salt is commonly thrown on the 
Jijfd, immediately after the whey has been " laded," or 
\^en from it. 

As soon as the scald, which also has in some dairies 

9i)QUi a. handful of salt mixed with it, h put to tbecurd, 

the whole'ia well stirred with the hand ; tlieu the liquor 

^eing taken away as clean as possible, the curd is well 

— ^Hressed witb the hand, and put into the vat, where the 

■pi4iry-woman still continues to crumble it fine and press 



• The practice of scalding pre 
doucejteri and the reason is sai 
of double pressing i that is, in 
«cald, the curd, after being put inio tlie i 

s taken out again, Eresh broken, 
tarned to the press for an hour, as hereafter dacribed. 



1 chiefly io the district below 
I be, to prevent the necessity 
e dairies, where they do not 
tlie vat, and pressed for some 
, :ind then re- 
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)t close, to force out as iniich as possible of the remai'ii* 
ing whey. The curd being raised two or three, inches 
higher in (he middle than on the edge, with a cloih 
over il, is turned oat of ihe vjit, ijito which it is iigain 
retarned with the cloth now at the bottom : the edges 
are now cut round, and carried to the middle, crumbled 
fine as before; il is then clothed op, that is, theover- 
haogings of the cheese-cloth are folded over the lop, a 
board put upon it, and placed under the press. 

After having been pressed an hour, the new-formed 
cheese is taken oiit, and turned; then put into a dry 
cloth and returned tp the press, where, if h tnoming- 
rnade cheese,* it is kept four hours ; and then again 
taken out, turned, and, having been lightly rubbed wiili 
salt on each side, returned to the press without the cloth. 
The next morning the turning and malting are repeated, 
.but not in the evening. If the chcfse is small, as ten to 
the hundred, it is sufficient to continue the process only 
three days; iflarger, five days.* iThe cheese is then re- 
HToved to the shelf, or " tack," witiiin the dairv, and 
turned every day for a fortnight; then every other day 
for a fortnight mor*: at the mentii's end, it is carried 
to the cheese-loft, or chamber; and at ihia time the 

Ecfloor is perfectly clean. In many dairies it is the 
tice, about every fortnight, to wash all the new 
Icheeses in hot whey. This is intended to clean, bai 
ohd improve the " coat," or skin, before it is laid on' 
jloor. Here it is turned twice a week for three weeks; 
then the coat is scraped and coloured on the outside, or 
"painted," with carnation red, mixed with water, 
inbbed on willi flannel: but before the ch< 
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• Thil, however, ij not the practice of all dairiet, thooghfl 
tldered as a good one'. 



LxangccI, the Hoor is well rubbed witb herbsj such as 
jint, elder leaves, polatoe stalks, 8cc. intended to give 

li&e cheese a coat. This, however, is not the prac- 

Ttice of all dairies. • The clfeeses are now regularly turned 
Itwieca week, and wipadjwitli a cloth, and, in amontli 
a this time, are ready for sate, • The floor and theeses 

r are kept clean, to prevent the nutes, " mints," getting 
into them: and it is a prevailitig opinion among the 
daiiy-women, that'thQ herbs assist ia prfvcnting the 
mischief. « 

A quantity ef curd frequently remains after the vats 
are filled; and, in this case, is sOBtetiiues laid by till 
the morning, then put into the tub with the scald. 
The cheese, thus made whh two sortS of curd, is apt 
to be of two colours; because there being no speciflc 
quantity of colouring allowed to a given quantity of 
inilk, there will be shades of difference in the luixture: 
an observation often e.\enipliiied ia the streaky appear- 
ance of some cheeses. The necessity, however, of keep- 
ing the curd till the next milking time, is now in a great 
measure scl aside, by the use of hoops of various sizes, 
which, according to circumstances^ are used on the in- 
side of the vat, to diminish, or, by adding height, to In- 
crease the thickness of the *ffts. ' 

The 'cheeses thus made are, at the proper season, if 
intended for the facto,r, (some time before Micbi^mas,) 
exaniiiied by him, wTio, iiy walking over, and treading 
gpon each' of them, ascertains their saleable or unsalea- 
ble qnalitie^i and selects those which will answer his own 
purpose. Those which yield to the tread, are said to be 
heaved, or "noved," and unfit fur the London market; 
and arc afterwards exposed'for snie in fihc fairs, or kept 
for home cunsuuiption, or sold to the small retidhu^ 
BJiopg. 
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'Cheeae-press. This macMne is a cyder-press in a i^ 

J Aced size, but with*ut the windhis or lever, the welgbt 

■y grrtflually let down on the vats. A strong pJa*- 

I Ariii, or sillj is raistd on foiir legs, about a foot ^di tUb 

T floor; iiear'tlie edge is made u channel nil round, tA 

I carry off the whCy as it is expressca, by a Up, Intb'^ 

i pSn or receiver. Two strong side-posts are mortised iti> 

t to the silt, ifeSchitig abont six feet high ; adross wfti^, 

r about fbiir feet hi .;h, is firmly fastened a strong Wj 

[ »ith an aperture in the centre large enough to let in (h'e 

k tcte-ir with ease. This scrtw is fixed sit the loner part, 

ihto a hertVy cubical stoiie, of tno feet dlmensiuTls, or 

nearly : the upjier pifrt of the <^crew, having pas^d the 

perforation in the cro^s bar; entera a nut or femalfa 

Bcrew, largfe in the rtiiddle, but worked off at Ihethd 

ehds, fine enough to be grasped by the hand : by ntfo* 

ing this nut, the weight Is raised or let doWn dn tj 

cheese-vatsuaderneaLb. 

In parts of the coutlty where sloiiee of 'th« rettj 
weight and dinienst ibs are not to be had, 4 wA 
l>ame of the same size is used, which is filled Witii'l 
pebbles, or rubble-stones, 

The screw has in many dairies bSeii 5iip^r£ed«9 
the adoption of an apparatns less simple in its cotu 
tion, though more easily worked. 

On the right side of the press, a third upright is r, 
from Ihe floor, and connected by two cross bars, ^ 
a foot long, wilh the upright post paraltel with it. J 
bout four feet high, a cylinder of wood, frorti five t5« 
inches diameter, is inserted, passing quite .(hrough the 
additional upright, but kept to its phice by a shoulder. 
To the end are fixed four spokes, or levers, or an iron 
handle, lo which niiinual power is applied. A strong 
rope is fastened lo, and coiled round, the cylfti 
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Kliich, passing o*er a pillley lel leftgtliways into the 
npper bar, proceeds horizontally to another pulley, fixed 
I clirccily over the centre of the weight, and by aa iroa 
I Hook attached to it. Very moderate strength will raise 
fe weight, which in this construction slides witii grooves 
^t'ted lo' llie side-posts. The mechanical powers are va- 
jl?eil in some presses by the use of a wliecl of a foot or 
(eighteen Indies diameter, instead of the pulley; but the 
[enect is similar. Ineiihcr way of working the weighty 
; is a superiority over the old press, and little dif- 
Btercnce in the expencc. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

"Mocli of the credit of a dairy depends on the neat- 
"ness of its ceconomy. A good dairy-woman will keep 
every part perfectly clean, the floors cool with cold 
\VatcT, and all the u tens! b scalded after every mtiking. 
In these parlicnlars,t!ie county ol'Gloacester is cXceeiled 
by none, 

Opinions differ about tll'e cause of the hfeftting of 
cheese : the supposed consequence of land being made 
rank by manure or sheep-stockj has been already no- 
ticed (p. 286). Cheese, OQ,tbe coming on ef rain, after 
a long continuance of dry weather, is often observed 
to lieave ; and the obvious reason is, that the while 
?-such!e being quicker of growth, gets the start of 
e other grasses, and for some time forms the principal 
tofcatugc for the cows. Another cause assigned, 
■ the too quick coming of ilie curd, owing either to the 
bigh temperature of the milk, or over quantity of ren- 
Kv^t, The former might be remedied by the therniome- 
ihe lattiT, by a more regular adjustment of the 
V4 
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strcDgth of the rennet, whicb,' under the '\ 
fiageineat, is left too inuth to chance.* 
A third cause is said to be the removal of cheese from 
Lft cold place to a warm loft, or chanibef; to check thu, 
■ lihe cheese, as soon as it is observed lo heave, is re- 
7 Moved) if there be a coavenience, to a stone floor, which 
L generally answers the purpose. Hence it would ^etm, 
l-that eheese-rboms are in general badly connived, wheu 
|*tuated near the roof of the house, where the cheese is 
IxpoE^d to the hot rays of tl;e sun. A better situation 
I -is on the ground, with windows reaching duvra lo the 
I j^oor, thut a current of air may continually pass over the 
I (rhecses, to keep them cool: or, if a ground floor were 
\ inconvenient, they should not be laid higher than the 
I $rst floor, ^pd the windows be as low as before recom- 
* inended- 

Though the two last may operate as accidental causes, 

yet it is suspected, that the rankness of the herbage is 

^e most prevailing one, Under the management o( 

1 ROrae dairy-women, certain farms have been remarked for 

Broduciug heaved cheese, whereas a ncwdairy-woni»ii 

• It is perhaps difficult to invent aguage, or measure, which 
■hall determine the quantity of acidcootaincd inacertain quan- 
tity of iiifasion of velli i at leasta I have heard of no such appa> 
ratus, A likely method is that which is adopted in sonje dairies, 
Vhere, instead of making the rennet some time previous to itt 
(King used, a small piece, proportioned to the quantity of milk to 
be coagulated, is cut from the veil the overnight, and put into half 
a pint of water, or wliey, to infuse till the morning. In this 
mse, the veils must be supposed to be equal in goodnesi ; and 
it is probable that the virtue is not so fuUy extracted as by a 
longer infusion. Might nqC the strength of the rennet be ascer- 
tained by a course of experiments, hy [lie application of an alX^^ 
line snlt ? 
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-Bhall majKige the same with perfeet success. This 
^^posed to be owing to the use of some secret antidote, 
Vliich either lowers the milk, or counteracts its disposition 
to ferinent and heave. Many pretend lo possess such a 
secret, though in all cases it does not answer the purpose) 
A farmer camL^to an estate ahoul six years since, in 
■^e neighbourhood of Gloucester, wiiere the cheese had 
aJwnys been spoiled bj- heaving: the land is remarkably 
good, and totliislhe mischief was supposed lo be owing. 
4Ie, however, has had but little cheese of this description 
since he occupied the farm, and, as he supposes, from 
having alwavs mixed with the rennet, before it was put 
to the milk, a table-spoon fu I of a solution of blue vitriol, 
in the proportion to twenty cows. On oiher farms, how- 
tver, the experiment has been made without success. 
^^' From eight to ten pigs, of nine or ten score each, are 
usually kept to twenty cows, in and out of the sty ; or, 
in lieu of keeping pigs, the whey is valued at two pounds 

I for each eow by the year, and sold. 
The milk of a good cow wilLmake from three hundred 
;0]d a half to four hundred and a half weight of cheese 
in the season; and the (Quantity given out at each milk- 
ing will be from six quarts to near three gallons, for 
gevenmonthsafl:ercalving,and while'sheisatgrass; from 
that period it begins gradually to diminish, till about six 
veeks before calving, when she is no longer milked. 

Cows are liable to slip or warp their calves ; and when 
Ums happens, it is esteemed dangerous to allow them to 

remain in the yard wiih the pack, through fear of tlie 

^L same eifect being produced on the others.* 

^r • Some cows are perhaps by constitutional weaknejs, or bodily 
ijiiperfection, more liable to warp than others j accidental cir* 
however, wiiich produce sudden fright, often prove 
^n an ii^closure in Arlingharn, near to which was a . 
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[ riient 16 'fix on ifibse, wtiich^ from the Ivi^ bl* 
ftaunclips, offer a fair proTia'bility of easy caVing: this 
» saiil not \o he the case with tlie Glouceatershire iSilee4i 
Lvbich arc (jfien ihin and narrow behind, aud ttii 
I'Siorc liable to (hfficully and uiiscliief on tliose bc'cosit 
Butler. Iti-lhe raakiiij; of this anicle, ihe pri 
differs not from that of other coui^ties. The bartel ittS' 
« hand-dturu are boih in iise, according to ttie qiiati'thy to 
be made; and the times of churning are orice or ttricie 
a week, accoialng to the demand of the markel,. In 
e duii-ica, uo riiilk-butter is made after iTiypse-mak- 
is, tul of whcy-butler an ahiindailt snppii'. 
ivhey ts removed from the tub or cowl, inlo the re- 
ceivers, whith are made of an oblony square fot'tn, sbt' 
or seven feet long, (hree wide, nnd from four to 
inches deep, with a lap-hole in some part 0^ (he bottj 
to (Iraw it off. The Inside is Jihed with lead ; and 
assists in keeping up a great coolness, so ileceasary In 
the hot morittis ; loi- if it ivere left to a hfgJi slate of tem- 
peratnre, it would "Becoiiic sour ill a few hours : but in 
this way it will stand for tWfeflty-fdiir hours; and, dat- 
ing that time, it ts generally skiftimed twice at least, 
then carried to the sty for the hogs. Tlie cream U 
cluirned in the u=ual Way, and produces a butter mnch 
inferior to lliitt made from the cream of milkj and gem 
rally sold in the market for three pence a pound 
tliaii the other. 

Kiit'ter-milk, or th.tt which is left frotfi chiirni 
whether from the cream of milk or whey, is reckoned of 

g-kennel, eight heifers and cows of twenty wwped, in conae- 
cjuence, at was supposed !iy tlie farmer, of ihe frequent expoi\m 
of flesh, and skinning of deadhors;:s b.foi 
were ccmoved to n distant pasture, and did well, 
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Utile value: wlt^^lt is taiAe in siViall quaatities, it is 
ebbrietimes saved hi the K'liey-futi, though, according to 
the opifiion' of judicious farmers, it were Iwtter ihroivrt 
away. ■ Hence, Ihe provincial proverb : " tV'liey itcds a 
jbog, and starves a dog: butter-milk feeds u dog, :iiid 
l^arv^s a hog." 

■ Rearing dairy-stock. Calves intended to be renred, 
^e usLia'tly coii'tiniied two or three day^ wiih the dam, 
and during that time tal;e as much milk as they like, 
iTvhicli is then good for no ether piirposc, and is cailt^d 
'•' borster milk," Afterwards they are fed with skiin-milk 
ft little warmed. At first, they sire taught to take it in, 
by the introduction of the feeder's fingers into their 
■liiauths ; which, being supptied with milk, are sucked by 
the calvesi, as their mothers' teats; tliis is continued a 
few days, and then iliey wtil eagerly drink from the 
pail. A jelly liiadeof hoseeds steeped in hot water, and 
mixed with milk, is much used as a nourishing, food, 
^ilk is soon laid aside, and, as a substitute, oat or harley- 
is stiiTed in with the jelly; this is coniinued till 
iSiEy are able to eat more solid food, either oats, split 
Leans, .chopped hay, or bran, tmd barley-flour mixed; 
dnd about the beginning of May are lamed out to good 
grass They arc now called weanlings. Early dropped 
calves are pirefiirred for rearing ; foi- after Rfay they are 
.liot reckoued likely to gain sufficient strength and hardi- 
ness before the winter comes on, or a proper size by the 
next spring. 

In the second year they are called yearlings, and arc 
liet go to the bull. It was, till within a few years, esteemed 
ft bad practice to put them so early ; but it is now even 
thought that this method improves them as milkers; and, 
from the increased value of slock, it is advantageous 
to anticipate a year, as a heifer in calf, at tn-o years old, 
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Mrili be worth nearly as much as it woald be if kept three. 
From this time^ they continue to be milKd till they are 
ten years old or more^ unless^ from barrenness or other 
accident^ it prove expedient to fat them. 

It is much the practice to fodder cows during the 
winter, either on»pastures or in the yard : in the former 
case, the ground is " poached/' or injured by treading, 
and the manure in a great measure lost; in the latter, 
the dung is indeed preserved, but the cattle are gene- 
rally dirty, and gore each other. The better practice 'of ' 
tying them up in stalls, till they are turned out to grass 
in spring, is adopted on several farms, and will probably 
in a few years be general. By this method they are kept 
quiet and clean, are easily milked, and, in the most intem- 
perate weather, the business is comfortable to the milker ; 

m 

besides that the manure is preserved without waste, and 
with its most enriching qualities. In a building sixty 
yards long^ fifty beasts may be lied, each stall being 
seven feet in width, and one beast tied at each corner 
of it. 

It may be suspected, that many dairy-men do not 
reap the full advantage of a good stock of cows, in con- 
sequence of a niggardly management of them in winter, 
after tb.ey have lost their milk. Straw is too much used 
for their fodder ; or, what is equally bad, overgrown or 
ill made hay. It is an impolitic system, and founded 
on principles of false oecouomy, likely to produce more 
loss than profit; for it cannot be ^expected that ti cow, 
ill low condition, should either bring a calf of equal 
srri.ugth, or give out as much milk, as one which has 
had a proper siipp!y of wholesome and nutritious food ; 
nnd ir is easy to observe, that, when a Ic^an «wnd im- 
[;•; eri^li'Hl cow calves early, she seldom thoroughly re- 
covers for a considerable length of time, scarcely some- 
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times during thfe summer. The whole practice, iudeed, 
qf supporting young and store beasts through the winter 
with food that but barely keeps them alive, is improper 
and injudicious: the idea, that lean cattle will eat any 
thing, too often betrays the farmer into careless neglect 
in the summer, and hiak^s him little anxious about t^e 
management of his hay; he looks forward to the con- 
sumption of it by his half famislied cattle, and is even 
pleased with the absurd notion^ that the less they eat 
from dislike, the greater will be the saving ; but it^is ati 
'obvious truth, that all growing animals require a suitable 
support;* and it is in vain to expect strength, size, or 
l)eauty, where the supplies of nourishment are with- 
held, which are required to keep up the energies of 
nature. 

Besides, it is probable that many diseases, with which 
they are afterwards attacked, may have their founda- 
tion in this treatment. The blood being once reduced, 
and the constitutional habit lowered, are with difficulty 
brought back to .a healthy state ; and the means which. 
the farmer Qiakes use of for the purpose, namely, that of 
removing them to good keep on a sudden, may occasion 
consequences highly pernicious, if not^fatal, from re- 
pletion. 

The principal disedses of the cow in this, as in other 
districts, are the^ yellows; red water or bloody urine; 
swellings qf th^ lidder ; scouring ; ulcerated teats, called 
cow-p^iik ; and swelling of the carcase. For all which, 
except the last, recourse is usually had to the cow-leach 
(cow doctor). In case of swelling, or *^ hoven,'* the 
effects are so sudden, thaf there is seldom time to wait 
for his assistance, and it becomes necessary either imme- 
diately to let out the wind by an opening in the flank, or 
disperse it by internal mQ;diciue. One used for this pur- 
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pose is tar^. inclosed in the shell of an eg^^ and. forced 
down the throat, with exercise. : 

Succulen.t herbage, eaten with eagerness, and with 
little exercise, is the cause of this dborder^ On the 
morning of the £6th of July 1806, t\}ro cpw& of about 
twenty, at Hempstead, were found dead in a pasture, 
where they biid beeo kept for ^^oine weeks; no cause 
could b^ assigned bi^t over eating of white clover (trifq'' 
Hum rqpens)^ with which the herbage abounded, in cop- 
sequence of tfan after, a seri^ of dry weather* 

C^tlves are liable to the disease called the boose, or 
husk: it is a pulmonary complaint, and supposed to 
arise from the strong dews, or hoar-frosts^ which, in ^ 
autumnal^ season, are^ found on the after-grass of the. 
Vale. The danger may be lessened by an early applica- 
tion to medicine; but notwithstanding every eSoH, 
many die before winter, in consequence of this disease. 
In this, and all other complaints of cattle^ the old re- 
medies, which have been handed down for ages, ar? now 
in a great measure superseded by the methods of cure 
recommended in a Treatise on the Disorders of Cattlie, 
&c. by J. Downing. The modes of trcatmejat recom- 
mended in this publication, are founded on snch rational 
principles, and^enforced by experience, that it ought t^ 
be in the hands of every farmer. , 
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Calculate of Pro^ Of^ a Pairs^ of Tmntv Cows^ - 

Rent of twenty acres for hay 
Making hay, at 1^. per apre - . - , 
Carrying and ricKing 4^ 
Tyljie/ at 45. Si. pjjr piolin^ . - ^ -^ 
v^^ ft^ff highway' r^fes, af ij5. - - 

^ Tw6 wbmen tff milt, at 5«,. per week 

■ ..■. .^^ 1^ * '..•►-•' 

Dahy- wogia^, at 4s. 6d. p*elr«ve^l|i . 

Ta a labourer in winter to fodder 

^ ' ■ * ■ ■ 
Td w<iEir and tear of dairjrut^'^its 

" ^o salt -* .^.^' . 

*• 1*0 wnptto, at /«. per 76. ;- ^-k% - 

lb interest of. money laid oiujn stock and 
iinplements (reckoning each cow at 20?. 
and chance of losses) - - *•' - 40 

Profit • - *• *• '^ • ' J' 136^10' 

' • . I :: — -^ ; •■ . 

CREDITOR. 

Cheese, four ton, at 4 cwt. each 

cow, and 3/. 3«. per cwt. - £.0,5^ 

Valtie of wfc^ - - - - <0 

jPasture^for cffit^nd sheep - 10 

Profit of calvl^ - ^- - - 210 

- Profit of butter - - - - 15 
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In the foregoing calculation^ the dairy-man is charged 
with expences higher probably than he really incurs ; be- 
cause the work being seldom performed in the way therQ 
stated, the servants are engaged in many ot^er parts of 
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the business ^belonging to the faun and family. The 
iivbey is also charged at the plice for which it may be* 
sold, without calculating the increased profit when used 
as food for store pigs, "^ ' *.• 

Prices of Daih/Vtti^k for Twenfjf Cows.' 



1 



*' .^ --^ 



Cheese-tub, or cowl -1 ^ - • . • « «. 1 10 0> 

Sieve and milk-bowl - - *• ^. -^ 0.-5 % 
' Barrel-chums iron wor( sjad stand •* ^ * £ Id 

Vats lined with lead' - - --, -* -* S 3 - 
Or two whey-skeels for the $igaie^ £i. ^> . ^ ' * ' 

Three milk-skeels - * - • ^ - • 1 ,5 *© ' .- 

Three milk-pails - k* a, ^ - « - -. 1 Of 
Six cheese-vats - -* - - -018*0 

Two butter-skeels -;•-* - --0 10 

Lade or gallon (" gawn**) btcket - - O* 1 6 

Skimming-dish - - % - - - O 10 
Pair of butter-scales *- w - -OSO 

A brass-pot for warming the milk - - - £ 
. Chee$e-press and elf tbs - - - ' - 10 10 

* fiS 16 4 
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"The principal breed of sheep of this county, is ihal of 
iJieCoiswolds; large and coarse in the wool, at Uireeyears 
" bid generally weighing from twenty-two to thirty pounds 
per quartet, and capable, by forced feeding, of being 
iliade even fortj--five pounds : at the same age it pro- 
duces nine or ten, and sometimes more weight, of wOoI 
per fleece. 

The pure breed, however, is become scarce, iii conse- 
quence of the introduction of the hew Leicester, by 
which it has been in some points improved. The wOol 
is shortened and made finer; and the carcase, though 
lighter in weiglu, is more compnet, the bones finer, 
the neck smaller, and the best parts covered with flesh 
and fat. 

The Coiswold sheep have ako been Crossed with South 
Downs, the principal advantage of which lies in the im- 
proved fineness of the wool. The experience, however, 
of a few years, has raised different opinions as to the 
advantages of either cross. The more they partake of 
the new Leicester, the greater is the loss both in size and 
quantity of wool ; but to this it is answered, that, nd* 
mitting the true bred CotswoJd may produce more wool 
fer Jlcece, and tfiore mutton and bone per ^i^arfer, yet 
the new Leicester will probably produce more wool and 
mutton per acre; because, from their aptitude to fatten, 
Jfaey willrequire less foodfortheirsnpport, consequently 
r a larger stock on any given quantity of land of 
)0d. 
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Breeding for niuttun, however, and breediag for woqI, 
are distinct and different objects, and will in some mea- 
lure depend on siuialioa; ior those soils which produce 
the finest wool, are uot adapted to raise tbc greatest 
vcight of mutton : and, on Ihe other hand, those soilt 
vhich fatten most, in equal proportion deteriorate ibe 
ip-ool, it being a tact aacercained by experience, that 
wherever fine woollcd sheep have been introduced on 
^ore luxuriant soils than where tirey were bred, or 
accustomed to, the wool has increased in quanlitj, 
Wt become coarser in quality. A farmer, thercfore» 
will be directed in his choice of Sock by tlie coiisidera* 
lion of food and situation; if these circumstances are 
iJLvourable to the increase of mutton, the new Iicicestcr, 
&s a cross with any olher, seems to have the advantage; 
but if they are more favourable to the improvement of 
wool, the South Down may perhaps claim the preference. 

Tlte fashion of the present day tcLid^ ibc breeders of 
ajl descripljons much into the desire of producing the 
largest and fattest animals ; but it is very qne.-^liutiabli^ 
whether either of these objects be any farihcr useful, 
thnii to shew what mat/ be done by diiTcrent m^d^ ^ 
feeding and food. Auimals which possess true i^mr 
Aictry and proportion, will always th^ve the most oai 
cover die thickest; aod these are coixsidcrations thai 
sever should be abandoned. Profit to the breeder, aoi 
produce to the consumer, are the two grami objects of 
pursuit; to this our atteation and expcrhneats slionlii 
be directed ; and if the increase of mutton be prevented 
by the attempts to improve the quality of wool, the kl- 
ter should become only a, secondary consideration. To 
the farmer it is of little consequence, whether the wod 
be coaise or fine, if the return of mont^ he the saioc^ 
or whether hi j stock consists of large or small carcatf^ 
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fif he-can make them equally ready for the roarkct ; but 
}f,M of material consequence, both to biin and the pub' 
, that the greatest possible quanlUy of tiiest, witii a 
■IjBasonable proportion of fat, should be fed on a given 
[nantit^r «!' land, and that other considerations should 
teld tu the supply of that produce which affects tiie 
ll^pport of life. 

^Thc followiDg are the opinions of some gentlemen 
tnd farmers in different parts of the Cotswolds, who 
SRvc pttid attealion to the properties of &beep, either in 
tbeir native or crocsed state, or introduced from otfacc 
counties. 

Sherborne. A considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vails here, as to the nrerits of the Cotswolds and ne* 
Leicester, tliou^i even the advocates tor the old native 
bieedailowacrossfromihelotter, if not carried too deep, 
to be an improvement. Lord Sherborne'sflock is a we!l- 
brtd, and true Ibrmed new Leicester breed. 
I rsorthltach. The breed here is a mixture of the Cots- 
njrold and new Leicester, but partaking more of the foi- 
.faksr than latter. They axe sent to market from rtic he- 
ginniuj^ of April to tlie middle of May, and avernge 
itbout Iwcnty-hve pounds per quarter. 

I'jurford. The new Leicester <chiefly prevails. J. Ray- 
luoud Buiker, Esq. consid«i!s his flock as much improved 
trom this breed. 

Cohi St. Atdwyn's. llere a new Leicester ram has 
been put to South Down ewes, and the produce re- 
crossed with a. South Down ram. The form of the South 
l>owa is said lo be improved by the new Iieicesti^r, and 
the wool iucreused in quantity, though diminished in 
quality. The mixture with the South Dou n ig preferred, 
because the ewes ace better nurses, and more productive 
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: Temple Guiting. G. Talbot, Esq. has a flock of llie 
bcbt Somh Dowu, which iu general run on a common 
in the day, sad are folded on the tillage land at nighl. 
He prefers this breed to the Cotsivolds, because a greater 
[ -liiimber will depasime on a given extent of ground ; be- 
cause they are more hardy, and require less attendance 
■ from the shepherd ; because they are betier QurseB of 
their lambs, and in general bring and r*ar a greater 
Dumber of them ; and because they will fold with I«j 
injury to themselves, vrhich is a considerable object on 
& poor soil, eqnally beneHied by the treading as by the 
manure left from the folding. 

Sliipton Moigne. Sheep are not bred here; but, to 
keep up the stock, the farmer buys in Wiltshire ewes '» 
October, and immediately puts them to a ram of iha 
new LeicesiLT breed; in the spring, ihe lambs are fed, 
and afterwards the etves. It is supposed, that bj' tlus 
'cross, the lambs grow fat much sooner, tlian if gut by 
Wiltshire rams. 

Sjieaking generally nf the Cotswolds, the opinion is in 
favour uf a cross with the new Leicester, though j 
Colswold sheep are still found on several fariiiM 
Hagliniiworth and Hampneti are lobe found iheK 
and purest fioclis of ibe old breed. 
. The Vale is not distinguished by any peculiar breed 
of sheep. The rot exists in too powerful a tbrm to en- 
courage the farmers to breed much, for a permaoent 
-store. On this account, ihe slocks are generally rt^ 
newed every year, by purchasing ewes in autumn, fat- 
tening the Iambs in spring, and the dams in the course 
of the remaining year. The sort mostly used in Ibe 
lower Vale, is the Wiltshire, and a few from Somerset- 
Khi^e : on the commoDs, a few miles above and belo* 
Gloucester, which are liable to inundations, the Rje- 
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liind breed, which is the same with the Herefordshire, 
answer best: ibey soon futtcn, which is attributed to the 
cimnge of soil and food, and to the extent of ground 
they run ove^— a circumstance favourable to sheep of 
all descriptions. In wet summers, however, the rot, 
or banc, frequently destroys the greater part of them. 
On the uplands, which are out of the reach of land- 
floods, this disease is less destructive, and a permanent 
stock is kept up, chiefly of the Colswoki and Rycland 
breed. 

The Ryeland, or Herefordshire sheep, are bred in lliat 
part of the Forest district which lies in the neighbourhood 
of Newent, and from thence to Bromsberrow ; and take 
Uieir names from tlic lands where they are found in the 
greatest purity. They are smaller than any others, ex- 
cept perhaps a few peculiar to the Forest of Dean, sel- 
dom, in an unmixed state, exceeding twelve or fourteen 
pounds n quarter, at three years old, unless forced by 
extraordinary keep. They have white faces, and no 
horns; beautiful ^nd compact in their form, fine in 
flesh, and of a delicate flavour ; their wool is fine, and 
bears a superior price; so that, in 1S04, when the coarse 
wool of the Colswolds was at Is. per poundj the Rye- 
land trended* was sold for 3s. 
I'he Ryelanders, by crossing with the new Leicester, 
_a|ld black-faced Shropshire, have been considerably in- 
cased in carcase, and made to weigh from fourteen to 

" Trending of wool, is frteing It from filth, and is done by ptr- 
cLitled trsnderi, appointed and sworn for the purpose. Best 
is always-understood to have gone through this process, ami 
a worth 2s. 6<l. or Sa. more per tod than other untrendcd 
The fleece* are neatly rolled together, and bound with 
,ot"withi." The tod at Gtaucesteris $8}U.j and (lie 
J?l/S. for wool. 
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to the improvement rn weight, the wool beco 
and, though more in quantity, less valunble. Thus 
tfrossed, the wodl incicascs from two to four ponndsj 
fleece. 

It is said) tllat the croSs with the Leicester, andS 
of coarser wool and larger size, has introdaocd a 
tliesc sheep the shab, a disease not before Itnown on the 
Ryelands; andon this account the breedcri are endea- 
vouring to recover the original breed. This disease is 
the consequence of the increased length of the wool. 

Ryeland sheep are quiet in pasl^rr, and' have a ^nt 
propensity to fatten, ■vrhich is increiffied by the crois 
with the new Leicester; but if they are capable of any 
great or general hnprorcment, it wiH probably be best 
effected by a cross wi'ib n South Down ram ; th« carcase 
wonM thus be " let otrt," or increased, to a greater 
Weight, without lengthening or making the wool cuarscr. 

The practice of " cotting," or penning up the sheep 
in homes at irigh!, on the Ryelnnds, formerly much in 
nse, is gra*ia:Ily wearing away. By this mode the 
wool was supposed to be improved, and a quantiry of 
manure was colfected, oftentimes to the depth of si.ld 
or more ; but the advantage of the sheep lying o 
Uttle more compact than sand, was. loaf. 

The principal markets for sheep, are atGIoolit 
Stow, and Neii-ent, in this county ; Barford, in Osibrd- 
shire;, and Ross, Herefordshire. 

At Gloucfistcr, Cotswolds, Hyeland, and Welc^ 
principally penned. At Slow and Burfurd, the J 
wolds ; and at Neweiit and Rosa, ll»c Byelund. 

The difficulty of improving carcase and wodi af^ 
same time, is generally admitted : very spirited aitcmpis, 
however, arc now making in this, ant! some p 
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adjoining counties of Wilts and Somersctj to improve 
(lie quality and quantity of fine wool, by a cross bctnist 
Uie Ryeland, South Down, or Wiltshire, with Spadish 
f.ims. It is weir known, that the lirsl Spanish sbccp 
were imported by his Majt-sty, from whose flock they 
have been distributed into various parts of thekingdom. 

Br. Parry, a physician of Bath, has taken the lead iti 
fhis improvement, and recommended the practice, and 
^escribed the effects, in an interesting publication on the 
subject. 

Lord Somervilie, has also Imported a number of cwe» 
jind rams of the finest woolled sheep, from Spain, at a 
great expence. His Lordship has a flock of about a 
thousand, either entire Spanish or crossed with the Rye- 
Jands. Dr. Parry has about the same number. 

Mr. Sheppard, an eminent clothier of Ulcy, has em- 
barked deeply in the experiment. He has a collection 
flf about a thousand of the purest Hyclands that could 
|te procured ; and, from three vr four years close and 
jcienlific attention, he is enabled to speak m the most 
favoiirable manner of the high advantages likely to be 
ilerived from this cros*. 

Mr. Lloyd, also another considerable clothier, and 
*cenpicr of a large farm on the lower Colswolds, is en- 
gaged in maliing the experiment on a large scale, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far this kind of stock 
^ill answer W the Hill farmers ; (an experiment of great 
Importance to them ;) and, by manufacturing the wool 
fiimseitl, he will be able to fi."t the value of the result as 
f, manufacturer. 

The Bath Agricultural Society is entitled to much 
praise, for the unifbtta encouragement it has, for many 
years, hel4 out, by premiums and bounties, aad by its 
X4 





jDUntenaiice on all occasions to the promotion of^ 
Ejp-eat source of national wealth and prosperity. 

It has keen supposed, that in this cold climate, the 
rjisool would degenerate, and become coarser; but there 
J fi reason noiv to conchide, from the experience of four- 
1 '(^eo or fifteen years, during which these experimciiu 
I ^a\t been going on. that the quality is capable of being 
improved by the climate, instead of being deteriorated, 
l^d that it may become finer than the original Spanish, 
a mistake to suppose that the mutton of the 
l^panish or mixed breed of sheep is not so good for tbe 
liable as others; whereas, in fact, it will be found equal 
I Jit kasE, to any other sort of mutton whatever. 

It U observed, that about the fifth dip (as it is called) 

from the Spanish blood with a Ryeland ewe, brings the 

wool to Buequaldegrceof fineness with the Irue Spanisb, 

and the fieece will be improved to three or four limes its 

\ ^riginai value, partly in quantity and partly in quality. 

These experiments are not made undi^r the idea of 

f superseding the use of Spanish wool, but to counteract 

\ l^at spirit of monopoly whichprevailsin the trade of that 

article, and from an opinion that, poisibly, the commu- 

hjpia] intercourse of this country with Spain may, at some 

' ^ture period, be put under such restrictions, particularly 

I Jffith regard to wool, through the intrigues of the French, 

Its that it may be almost impossible to obtain it at a rea- 

' sonable rate; and, lastly, thnt the increased expediticn 

J pfith which wopl is worked up into cloth, by the general 

I introduction of machinery, requires a supply beyond 

[ vhat has been usually imported. How far it was good 

I |)oli(:y to admit the introduction of machinery into the 

clothing mani^faclure, is a question not now to bea 

{At^, because JJl,baE been long introduced, is n 
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tveral use Lbrougliout the kingdom, and cannot be with- 
drawn from this county, without giving up the nianu- 
iftcture altogether, to the entire tata of the poorer class 
of people employed in ii ; but as it has the effect of 
irorking up wool with mutli greater exptclliiou than 
■nanufacturing by hand (as iiis termed), it tends mate- 
rially to increasetheconsumpiion, and of course to raise 
&e value of fine wool in proportioa ; and, iheret'ore, is a 
patter of very high importance to tlie landed interests 
of this county, and a reason why the improvement of 
fine wool calls for our closest attention and unbiassed 
investigation. 

Two questions, however, of conaiderable importance 
wise on 'the subject, which require to be satisfactorily 
answered, before the policy of the new systetn Le al- 
lowed. First, will the encounigeraent given to the 
[fjrowth of fine wool lessen tlic quantity of animal food, 
iince an increasing population imperiously calls for a 
^ntrary effect ? Tiie quantity of meat docs not seem to 
depend on the size of one carcase so much, that aa 
tquivalent may not be providad by many, with the 
same quantity of nutriment. A prime consideration is, 
vhcther the animal has an aptitude to fatten, and that 
V>o on the best points. The form of the Ryclander is in 
all respects adapted to the carrying of flesh and fat, 
The neck is fine, i!ic legs short, the haunches full, and iljc 
bone remarkably small ; so that it is doubtful whether 
the breed is capable of much improvement, except in 
>vool: but if several Ryeianders may be fatted to the 
fume collective weight, as a smaller number of a larger 
breed, without a greater consumption of food, and with- 
«i|t diniinuiion in the quality of wool, ihe advantage is 
id their favour ; and if the cross with the Spanish docs 
f^l Iwer the Jlavour of llie mutioor or lessen tlieapti- 



^^flide to fatten, these experiments whirh are now maM 
will probably produce great national good. SccondJy, 
Is the present quantity of coarse wool, grown in the 
unitetl kingdom, large enough to allow a considerable 
portion tq be drawn from the regular demands of the 
manufacturers? It is asserted, that the consumption of 
conrse wool is equal to the full growth within the year, 
»nd that evej-y pouni] (aben from it, takes away so much 
employment from the labouring manufacturer, and 
eYenttiaily raises the [wicc of coarse cloths. If this be 

I ^irly made out, the new system will be attended with 

I (jonsidcrable risque; hut I do not know that the fact 

I |las been fully substantiated by evidence. 



DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

The principal are the rot, the ihab, white < 
Isiaggotfi, and giddiness. 

The rot, or bane, is a disorder of the liver, ^'I'" 
{,:^03e that are much diseased, is covered with *' flulj 
small flat insecls, \n form like a flounder. It is p 
F bable that the disorder might be prevented, or checkefJ, 
I ty changing the sheep to dry pasture, and dry food ; by 
I folding them in the yard during night, and till the dtw 
fia gone off, or by giving them sail. The use of the latn-r 
i,i& sufficiently experienced on the salt marshes, where 
[ rfiepp never rot. When the disease has been some time 
ihe animal, no ceruin remedy has as yet been ac- 
kkaowledged to be diEcovered, though many have becq 
Lapparently Mieccssfnl ; nnd attempts have of lalo years 
'been mad.-, not without fairexpectalionSj by the appli- 
cation of turpentine, &e. : ihc Viile fsrinerif, however, 
sviiil themsfUcs of their increased propensity to fatten in 
the early stages of the disorder, and by good ke«j>scp(n| 
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IBate them fit for the mnrket ; but in a Ifrtle time they 
^»i^gin to tall back again, and lose iheir strength and 
flesli. Hence it is unsafe to drive them far before they 
are slaughtered, as they soon sink untier fatigue. Vuv- 
^nntely warm moist summers do not often occur; h it 
now nbont ten years since the Jast. Jtisacornmo^ 
opinion, that ewes with sncking lurabs do not rot. 

The shab is a disease of tlie skin, to which long-wool- 
Jed sheep are more or less subject. Taken early, it U 
.easily cufed by an infusion of tobaccq in water, or sul- 
phur ointment. Mercurial prepar.iiions aje also used ; 
a small proportion of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in 
Spirits of wine, may be safely mised with the tobacco- 
water: mercurial ointments, howe>Tr, arc required to 
fx used with caution, where the disorder has made great 
progress, and much surfacp exposed; and the sheep 
shorild be kept m a warm place diiringiheuse of it. 

White water is a dcstniciiv^ disorder on the Cots- 
•'oids ; usually comes on with rapidity, and somctimea 
germinates wJih death in three hours. It is supposed to 
Jic owing to their licking np (he white frost on their 
green food In spring and autumn. Folding at night on 
]&are ground, giving thcni dry meat in the morning, and 
keeping them from the turnips till the frost is gone, is 
(he obvious mode of prevention, if the foregoing cause 
is well (ounded. If, however, the disorder is owing to 
gorging themselves ivith watery food, such as turnips, 
h is probable that to keep thciti moving, without suffer- 
ing them to rest long, nor swell with what they have 
eaten, will carry off the beginning complaint; and even 
if the white frost has been the occasion, this is the best 
remedy that reasoning snggesta; and it is said to he the 
|)ractice of the shepherds in Northumberland. 
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Maggots are not so mudi a disorder as the cScci of « 
certiiia degree of neglect ; where it comes to a very 
vitakot slate, it may be deemed a proof of great npgli- 
gencc. The commons In tlie Vule present sad insiances 
in abundance of miserable sheep, wliicli are really «acen 
np alive. Id some weil attended flocks on the Hills, it 
seldom apiiearsj and never gains much ground ; for, to 
prevent the progress, the fiotk is individually cxamineii 
twice a day, during the warm days of summer, when 
the flics are depositing th<iir eggs. If any egf^, or 
" blows," escape observation, and form to maggou, 
the woi\>l is sometimes cut oif, and the aflected part hav- 
ing been cleared with tlie point of the cheats, is rubbed 
w ith the tobacco infusion faetbre mentioned, or ointment 
made with sulphur, white lead, or mercury ; but as this 
operation renders the coat unsightly, it is a belter prac- 
tice to open the wool with the fingi^rs, and sliake in a 
powder of white lead solely, or mi.ved with a small pro- 
portion of white precipitate (calx hydrargyii alba); 
but if a wound is already formed by the erosion of the 
tuaggols, the same powder, in the form of tmgueat, iir_l 
most proper. 

Giddiucss, or the "blood," is a fatal disease, con-' 
sidered as the consequence of great fullness of blood, 
oud usually attacking sheep which are removed from 
poor to rich keep, and particular young luxuriant g 
in May. The efl'ect is sometimes momentary ; at others 
limes the animal runs round as in giddiness, and oftet 
some exertions falls dead. As a preventative, it is use- "" 
fill to bleed moderaifly, before the slieep go to new 
pasture; and when attacked by the disease, if there ii 
timei tlie same remedy oflcrs itself; and the practice of 
fht! farmers is to cot off part of their ears or tails imm^i 
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^lately, to promote a plentiful discharge, and freer cir- 
culation of blood, which is often attended with the de- 
sired consequence. 

This change of pasture sometimes brings on, as ia 
neat cattle, a swelling or distension, which, unless timely 
discovered, and cputiteracted in its progress, by motion 
and dry food, ends in death. 

Lambs run with their dami», whether intended for the 
butcher or store^ till they are fat, or weaned. The 
practice of shearing them with the sheep^ intended for 
store, gains ground through the county : beside^ the ad* 
vantage of the first dipping, the produce of wool is said to 
be in favouf of them at the second shearing, in preference 
to those which retained their woo). A respectable far- 
mer, of Beverston, selected forty of his best lamlw; half 
of which he had shorn, and the other continued depas* 
turing till the clip-day fallowing, without having lost 
their wool : then it appeared that the former had the 
advantage of the latter^ both in point of wool and car- 
case, the wool being more by two pounds, and the car- 
case better by 2s. a head, ^ 

When the lambs are turned out to pasture^ it is com- 
mon, particularly in the Vale, to colour them about the 
neck and other parts with a specie^ of red ochre, called 
reddle, with the view, as it is supposed, of deterring 
foxes from carrying them off. 
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^^^^^y^ SEcT. III. — HOKSEs*. 

^K This ceiinty is not distini^aisheei by ftnr jKattict 

^P attention to the breed of horses, nor (ire evea the b 

^f of other conDtics purdtaEcd for the teatn. Ii cannot be 

H said, that no horses arc bred in tlii? county; becaiMt? 

H every inrmer almost of any consequence has a breeding 

H mare ; speaking generally, however, it may be said, that 

H the fairs receive their most considerable supply from 

H the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, and Lincoln. 

^1 The native breed arc strong and boney, intended, when 

^P sold, for the London drays or heavy carriage. It k 

H no reflection on the jndgment of the Gloucestershire 

H farmers, that they are indifferent about the breed of 

^ horses, since a stock of this kind, unless it be Of a very 

superior aort, cannot be productive of any gieat advan- 
tage on land so highly rented. 

Though few horses arc bred in the county, many are 
bought and sold at the different fairs, particularly at 
' Stow-on-ihe-Wold, where a great variety of good horse* 

»are brought for sale, and many dealers from Loudqi^gH 
and other places attend to purchase them. 4^^^| 

Horses and Oxen coivpared as to theit use in Uusbandtg. i 

* The operations of husbandry are more generally per- 

formed with horses than oxen, in tlie Vale, where ilie 
soil is heavy, and will not bear much treading. On ilie 
Cotswotds, on the sandy lands of the Forest dislricl, 
and in the soutliern parts of llie Vale, oxen are gene- 
rally used ; one team at least, oa most large fmm 
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The Heiefordsbire breed have the preft;re»ce, for two 
teasonsj first, because they are snniiler in llie bone, and 
(nore active than the Gloucestershire, noribern, or long- 
horned ; secondly, becaase they are more profitable, 
going ou with less food during thcit work, and, when 
put to the stall, from their aptitude to fe^d, producing 
|m>rc beef, with less food, and in less time. 

Wherever oxen have come iolo use, the advantages 
of them have been great ; and it seems to be more the 
ieffect of ancient prejudiwi thau experiment, that the^ 
are ni^t used with pro&t cvcn oa stifT soils. At Shiptoa- 
Ikloigne, u principal luimer empluys an ox-tcani on 
BtroDg clay land j they go single, and do as much. If 
not more work per day, than any horse team in the 
J^aiish-* It is, liowever> true, that there are same sltui^ 

■ It bu been aecerted by some writers on agricultural subjects, 
f JM Biiitd's Survty of MiJU/escc, p. 41, naif.,) that oxen will not 
"stand constant work 011 hard roads. This doctrine, however, is 
apposed by th« following fict. 

T. Estcourt, Esq. of Esteourc, near Tetbury, M. P. a feW yeare 
iiace employed a team, of horses tmd another of oxen, for two yean, 
(Luringtbe time bie house was building, fur the purpose of drawing 
timber and other ra.iteri jls, great part of which was brought from 
ihe distance of fourteen miles. The learn of four horses, antl the 
tether of five oxen, used to go twice every week; they set out 
togilher in the night, and returiKsl the next day ; but it was ob- 
servable, that the ox«n so far out-walked the horses at to be Jt 
home about two hours before them. The horses were black, itoul. 
and able ; the oxea of the Herefordshire breed, and they brought: 
the same weight. They were worked in harness, as horses, and 
ehod; and their shoes lasted generally as long as those of horses. 
Their food was grass in tuianier, and hay in winter, bur no corn. 
kimce it appears, that oxen will, if properly tutored to il^ walk 
•vitb A load as faet, and work on the road as well, a« horses. Es- 
trael from a Cfmrnunitathn ijf T- Kstcuurt, E»q. ta thi Board vf 
Jgrkultitrc. 
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tions where they cannot be employed with the same arf- 
vantage. The country aboat Shipton-Moigne is in ge- 
neral more level than the. northern Cbtswoldsj and 
therefore not liable to the objections" which lie against 
the use of oxen, in parts where the surface js much and 
frequently broken and interrupted with steep acclivities. 
In frosty weather, on the slippery steeps which rise out 
of the yallies, they are not calculated for the carrying ma- 
nure at the season when that work is best performed; 
nor can they bear the heat of summer like horsi^c this 
is an objection which may appear general ; but it is to 
be remarked, that the ray^ fall,' and* are reflected morft 
directly, and with greater intensity, on exposed slopes, 
than horizontal surfaces, where the ground is more uni- 
formly level. On light loams, or sands, a question can* 
not arise as to the utility of oxen, and numerous are the 
testimonies which might be produced. Mr. Ludlow, when 
at Winterbourn, used an ox-team with a double furrow* 
plough, and finished from two to three acres sk day, ia 
the most satisfactory manner. From a report made by 
Mr. Billingsley to the Bath Agricultural Society, in 
December 1804, of an accurate experiment in the 
neighbouring county of Somerset, it appears, that, of 
a farm of 800 acres, he ploughed 580 with one team 
of oxen, and a yoke in reserve, within one year \ the 
whole cost only 4s. \0d. per acre, ploughmen, &c. in- 
cluded. 

It is unquestionably much to be desired, that the use 
of oxen for draught were increased, not only as the 
means of bringing to the markets a more abundant sup- 
ply of beef, but also of diminishing the amazing and 
alarming consumption of grain for the support of 
horses. 

It is said, that 3,230,000 quarters of oats are anno- 




ally consumed by horses in this kingdom ; that is, the 
produce of 1,300,000 acres. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of this nation, when a slight untowardness 
of season produces crops deficient, and unequal to the 
consumption of our inhabitants, and throws us on the 
accidental abundance of foreign markets for a compe- 
tent supply, the expensive maintenance of so many 
horses becomes a serious evil ; an evil, however, more 
likely to be lamented than remedied; since it is too much 
to expect a dereliction of pleasure or interest, on any 
large scale. For the public good. The gentleman will 
no more be inclined to resign his favourite stud, than 
the carrier or the farmer the advantnges of his draught 
horses: the carrier, indeed, from the mail-coach tii the 
caravan, is well aware that no substitute can be offered 
liim, and therefore has no inducement tu retinquisb his 
present practice ; but the fanner, differently situated, 
has it proved to him from fact, that, for the mere cnlti- 
Vation of his lands, there is a decided advantage in tiie 
use of oxen: fur some purposes they are not calculated; 
but on all farms, except those of a very limited extent, 
there is sufficient employ for one team of each ; and cer- 
tainly, when it is considered that oxen are maintained 
at less expence, with a saving of two parts in three; 
that they are less liable to disorders, and require less at- 
tendance; are easily brought into the hitbit of working, 
are capable of doing nearly as much work as horses, and 
are every year rather improving than otherwise; it is 
a matter of surprize, that they are not more used in the 
cultivation of large farms. On small farms, they can- 
not conveniently become general, because one team of- 
faorses is indispensible; and therefore the farmer must 
be contented with that, unless his occupation be equal 
to the keeping of both. 





SECT. IV.— •HOGS. 

The farmers of this county are not particnlM Itr their 
breed of hogs. Alt sorts and mixtures are Jbuad on the 
difitrent farms, the greater part of xvhich are purchased 
In other counlies, and gold out in Gloucester market. 
Hie Sort most ftequentj is a mixture of the Berkshire 
with the slouch-eared, ortonkey. The old Gloucester- 
shire breed, standing high, long in the body, and white, 
are seldom met with in an unmixed state, nor then 
much esteemed. 

The usual food of hogs, before they afe put up fot 
fattening, is whey, and the refuse of the kitchen. On 
some farms, they are allowed the range of the' homestead 
for grazing; in which case they are prevented : 
"rooting," by being" rung" with iron \a their i 
and prevented from straying by a yoke. 




SXCT. V. — RABBITS. 

. The agriculturist will loek with a jealous •jV« 

fc-'^p^^opriatipn of Und W Kuy other purpose ttiso the 

J.^siug of iha necessaries of life ; and, ou this princil^e, 

ft,t|bbil-w<irrens are generally considered as sa muvb kel 

I th^ cuminunicy. Tliere are possibly soinetiacts of 

•ountry eitbcc so bare of soil, oc composed of ssud 9a 

If^ea anjl iafsruJe a^t to te Rpplio&ble to no othu pui- 

pote ; such, among others, is Milborow Haa,tli, bt ihn 
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manor of Thombury. Warrens are, however, fast de- 
creasing, and will more so as inclosiires increaiie. The 
extensive warren Dear Winchcotnb, considered till late^ 
Jy as unlikely to make any atleqoftte return, is now un- 
der culiivation, and promises amply to rewatfl the spirit, 
and remuneritte tlie expences of the undertaker. The 
loss of wild rabbits ia in a great msasnre made up in 
the marltet, by the breeding of tame ones, which, ma- 
naged well, and kept clean, are by many persons pre- 
ferred. The price of rabbits in Gloucester is £l. id. pec 
«oupIe out of the skins. 



SECT. VI. — POULTRY. 

The breed of poultry has been represented as dimi- 
nished, by the decrease of small farmn; but the remark 
.does not appear lo be well founded. The most satisfac- 
tory mode of judging seems to be from an observation. 
of the markets, where the supply is so far from failing, 
that the number was never known to be greater. That 
the price of this article should keep pace with others, is 
be expected ; but that it has risen in an undue pro- 
iriion, may reasonably be questioned. Three reasons 
be assigned for the increased price of poultry, in 
iditiun to the general one before-mentioned^ as fat 
regards this county. 

rirst. The superior and more expensive mode of pre- 
intinj tliejn for the market. A few years since, ihey 
re»e offered for sale, only with the advantages derived 
Cpm the batn-door ; now they are fattened by hand, 
.pith the best of coro, with the most atteative rejulai-Uy, 

YS 
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ani as much system as any other stock belonging to the 
farm ; nud it is surprizing lo see in what degree of de- 
licacy aad perfectioa tbey are brought to the common 
market. 

Secondh'. Poultry^ like other comibodiiies, are ia a 
great mensure thrown into the hands of middle meo, 
culled feeders, and often pass in large quantities to the 
bigler, or carrier, tor the supply of distant markets ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to remark, that the price of any 
article will, in n certain degree, be increased in propor- 
tion to the number of hands through which it has passed. 
In a farm of moderate size, the minutiEc of attendance 
oti concerns confessedly inferior, must neeesaaiily iii- 
I terfere with objects of greater consideration ; and there- 
I lore it becomes a matter of convenience to dispose of 
tthe poultry to others, who will take the trouble of feed- 
[ ing them for the market to that height of delicacy which 
• the refined taste of modern lime* requires. 

" Thirdly. The great consumption occasioned by the 
I visitors of Cheltenham and Bath, materially aH'ects the 
f demand in this county, and consequently the price. 
[ Live and dead poultry are carried off in astonishing 
abundance from the markets, by men who gain a liveli- 
I Iiood by it. 

These circumstances considered, one should neither 

\ he surprized at an enormous advance of price, nor at a 

i iCarcity, if that really was the case; but in truih efforts 

1 Appear to have been made to keep up the supply, in 

f proportion to the increasing demand and consumption. 

[ From an attentive observation, therefore, of what passes 

. OD farui^ of all descriptions, it is dilhculi to concede 

to the opinion of some wriiera, " that the want of that 

Iiedundanoy of live stock which tlie cottager used to 

raise on his little farm, -and was obliged to carry to 
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tn:irket as soon as reared, is one caiise orscatcity nntl 
dearness of poultry, pigs, pork, antl eggs." Whatever 
may be the case with poultry and eggs, surely pigs and 
pork must alwJiys be a matter of attention, even with 
the greatest farmers. Eggs are often from nine to 
twelve for Gd. and, considering the highly increased 
consumption of this article, both from the modem 
'fashion of eating tliem at breakfast, and their very ex- 
tensive application in fining of wines, it is rather to be 
wondered at, that the market is supplied at a tolerabie 
.price ; but what food is cheaper than esg* »' 'he price 
just tnentioued ? The average price of fowls at Glou- 
cester is 3s. Gd. of ducks 4s- pec couple; of a goose, 
about the same, or more, if of large size ; and of a large 
cock turkey 10s. 6d, ali out of their feathers, and iruss- 

Ied: if alive, as they cgme from the barn-door, about a 
fourth less, 
SECT. Vll. — l-IOEONS. 
, The principal Jovecoles in the county, are to be 
^und in the district of the Middle Vale: that is, about 
Gloucester, and some miles above it, also on the hills. 
The great inducement to the breed of ihem there, was 
the large open fields of corn, and particularly of peas 
ttJid beans : but as the land is fast reducing into small 
inclosnres, the pigeons will probably decrease in num- 
ber, as they will be less protected, and more exposed to 
wet enemies: for the havock tliey commit in all stages 
tivth, from the first planting of the grain or pulse, 
le of its bt'ing secured in the rick> will ever 
; ihcm a number of enemies, among those who are 
; ilitcrcsicd in their preservation. IJo doubt they 
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hrm an article of considerable profit to tlie farmer in 
long established and well atoclced ^ovecoiea, aiwl aro 
valued pretty high in the cBlculaiiuTi of rent; bnt iib 
probable that the mischiel' ihey do in the iields noaM 
ODt be compensated by the profit, if thg loss occaGJom'd 
by their mainteafince was to fall on the owner nlone. 
In an agricultuml point of vkw, they arc doubilen 
nuisance ; :>oaie other birds, as weU uS pi;^«ob<j desnsjlj 
grain, but ihey also assist in le^enins Ui« increiiM 
grubs and insects; whereas pigeons, Ik-ingeriMrdy ^A- 
nivorous, and withal extremely vorat-'iou!* cannot he 
supported without targe allowances; and supiiosing a 
Rock of a thaufiaad to devour a bushel p"r day, and k*t 
will scarcely keep them alive, the cunstnnpiian, ins 
country where they are abitadunt, must be severely felt. 
The average price in Gloucester martet is &, per dozen. 
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SECT. Till.— BEES. 

^ Whether it is practicable, in this climate, to bring the 
management of bees to that state of perfection as to 
make it an object of much importance, is to bei]ues- 
tioned ; the scarcity of stodts in this county is rather a 
proof, that long experience has decided against it, since 
it is probable, that a pursuit, attendt'd uith liiile ex- 
pence, but almost certain pro6t, would not be iibimdon- 
ed, if there were not some strong reason for it: the 
changeableneas of the English climute, lenders half the 
summer unfit for work, and the plants which bees are 
most ibnd oF, are rare. Certain it is, that the bee-hire 
U no object of the farmer's attention ; and the ii;w that 
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are to be met with in the county^ are generally at the 
cottages of the poor. In no instance that has fallen 
under my observation^ have the stocks amounted to 
twenty. 

The average prod&tfrof t fl^^ i$;from thirty to fifty 
pounds of honey^ besides wax. Honey is worth from 
lOd. to U. per pound. Hence it appears> that the an- 
nual profit is cJiS^^r^kf an4 ftd itietfns of getting 
it being within the reach of every one> the bee-hive 
should be the regular appendage to the poor man's 
cottage. ^ 

This sunmier (1805)^ the beerhives have been unusu- 
ally injured by the immense quantities of wasps which 
have infested the coutifry ;"ana pfoGaoly the greater part 

of the stocks of bees will die for want pf food, durffi 

•» • f ,»•,••• ■ i ■■**■■•. ^^ 

tne enstri^ng wimer, inconsequence of the rayagfes com* 
ttiitt^d^ by ftj^se plun'dererS** 
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CHAPTEft XIV. 



li;y.RAX ECONOMY, 
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»BCT. I.— tABOOS. 

- • 

HE price of latxnir and rate of wages vary in dif- 
ferent parts of tbe county, and, in the neighboqrhood 
of large or manufacturing towns, of course are highest 
Every thing which the farmer can reduce to the '^ great," 
or piece, he does. The prices of this kind of set work 
will be found in the Appendix. 

The general price of agricultural labour per day, 
through the year, except during harvest, is la. Qd> and 
about a gallon of drink. This will hold as an average 
through the greatest part of the county, except on the 
Cotsvvolds, and in part of the Forest district, where it is 
somewhat less, and in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
and in the manufacturing country, where it is more, 
with the same allowance of drink. In the time of har- 
vest, when hands are much wanted, almost every work- 
ing man will put a price on his labour, agreeably to the 
emergency of the case ; but, generally speaking, he has 
9.S. a day, with three dinners in the week, and six quarts 
ofdrink» The women at the same time receiving the 




same alluTr^ince of victuals, with tliree quarts of tliink, 
and from lOt/. lo Is. per day. 

The ftirracrs keep no more in-door servants than are 
absolutely necessary to look afier the team, and lemalos 
for the dairy— a man and boy to a team of five horses, 
and two females to a dairy of twenty-five tows : the 
men-servants generally assist in milking, and the dairy- 
girls do also the business of the bouse, the mistress su- 
perintending and assisting in the business of the dairy, 
witlioiit which it- is ^ehlom well performed. The wajcs 
of in-door servants by the year, vary from 4/. to l'2l. 
eccording to ago, strength, and t]iiali(ications; ofwo- 
men, from 4l. to 61. including maiuteaance, lodginj^, 
&ud wasliing. 

Hours of labour are from break of day to dusk, io 
the winter; and from six to six in the summer, except 
during harvest, when they work earlier or later, accord- 
ing to the circtim stances of the^ weather. 

Drink is expected by workmen on all occasions, whe- 
ther piece or day-work, and in all parts of the year, 
through the Vale and Forest districts; but on a great 
part of the Cotswoldsit is not allowed, except during 
the summer; and even then some farmers allow them 
a quantity of malt to brew for themselves, which pro- 
duces temperance and economy in the use of it. 



The prices of provisions are nearly as in other coun- 
ties equally distant from the metropolis, and snpplied 
with the same easy means of conveyance. 
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Tile feUdiringTalife asrliibM» dM p'Mt«ii« VM^^MiMl 
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Beef hf the «[uartoi^ fc^ a »tt>Be of ^fal 

poiuids «* ^ -^ - '-« . • •- •* 

Best wctherntuttoB, ditto - - - - 

Bacoo. driedy^ttf^ .j^r i ♦ '^ ^ "^ 
Pork, d#|D , T-: !•. r - • - 
Beat 4o\il|le,Gktoee6lerabi9pr ^Eieesei pec ewt. 

Beftt sing^ 4ittcl « : - •• * »• 
Twfiemflal'ditto .-., r. r * 'f - 
fiatter, per pound - - - - -^ 

Bairley, ditto r? . - •-: •^ * -^ 

Oat63,.ditto . -» -* . . n*. .- * •> . .♦ 

Beans, ditto .** : .. -► . •» ■* - -• 

Pens^burbagf^y for- bogsy ditto « « « 

Peas^ white, for boiIing>. ditto • - - 

Potatoes, poff sack/ weigbi Bg. 9| c w t.. - 
Apples, on account of the scarcity, per bushel 
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SECT. III.— "FUEL. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Forests of 
Dean and Kingswood, coal is of course a cheap and 
reasonable article; bqt in other places dearer, as more 
or less distant from the pits. In tl^e former district, 
coal 16 sold. at 75i. p^ton, and at the latter Sfs. per quar- 
ter of eight bushels ; or, if a bushel be reckoned at half 
a hundred weiglit^ about 7s. Gd. per ton^. 
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Al GloHcesler, the Staffordshire and Shropshire ara 
chiefly made use of, except in timps of great scarcity, 
occasioDed by want of waier in the Severn, or limg 
continued frost, when the Forest coal is brouj;Iu in by 
land carriage- The price of the first is 2()s. of tlic 
second 18s. per ton, on Gloiitester Quay; of the last, 
(lehvereci, 22s. or more, uccordiog to the distance and 
ttate of the roadd. Either bf ihe two first are superior 
In quality to any wi>ick is raised in the county, and 
therefore, independent of diSeretice in cost, they are 
preferred. Both are conveyed down the Severn in 
barges of from wxty (o eighiy lotis burden. 

Wood is seldoin u9ed as fuel, except on farms, vvhicb 
nre sufficiently timbered to afford a supply. This, how- 
ever, ift rarely the case; and therefore it is someiimes 
eovenantcd in the lease, for the landlord to allow a cer- 
lai 1 quantity of coal to make good the deficiency of 
wood, (he icnant finding carriage. On the Cotswolds, 
however, beech and other wood form a material article 
ef fuel, being converted into billets, and sold on the 
spot at different prices, from l6s, td tSs. the statute cord. 
(See Appendix.) 

Situation in regard to fuel, is a matter of much im- 
portance in selecting a place of residence; so that ihe 
expenditure of a family at Stow will nearly be in the 
proportion of six to one of a family near the pits; or, 
slating the years consumption at twenty tons, the' cost 
'to the first will be at least 3oi. and to the last from 6/. 
to ?/. As nearly the whole quantity of coal used in the 
county, with the exception of a small portion within a 
reasonable distance of Evesham, on the Avon, are sup- 
plied from Gloucester, or other towns on the banks of 
the Severn, brought either from the counties of Stafford 

Siilop, or from the coal-pits within the county; the 




price 9t the respective places Mrhere it Jg wapted^' majr 
be .ascertained by adding the expence of carriage by 
land or wateo according to the usage of th^ neighbour- 
hood. Every inile may be reckoned to add S^. to the 
price of a ton by land, .and: 3x/,.b]r ^iriiteo except on the 
Severn> vsrhere the difference is trifling in the whole ex- 
tent between Worcester .a^d Gloucester. 

To the poor, {wbp }iv^ qt\ the Cotswolds> the dearness 
and scarqjty of. firerfll!ei.B^9f gr^at iipportance. Before 
the inclosure of the dov(n$> they got a tolerable supply 
from tbe;fur2^^.^hi,gh grew.ia abanda^nce; but this re- 
source is now lost, 'except in the few parishes where a 
portion of land has be^n ;allptted for the purpose^ as at 
.Condicote and Ble^iAgtOjciJ In the event of a general 
inclosure bill^ it wiU. deserve ck Sjerious investigation^ 
ivhetl^e^ a more desirable mode of assisting the poor 
wiith fuel may not be adopted^ ih^n jieaving ^. portion of 
land over-run with furze, and of course unproductive. 

Peat is not burnt in the county as fuel, though it i& 
prgbable that, in the. northerp parts, some advantag^a 
might be derived from it. . 
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CHAPTER XV. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

dS CONNECTED WITH, OR AFFECTING JiGRlCULTUR^ 



SECT. t.-«-EOA]>S. 

X H£ badness of the roads was for many years a great 
check to the industry of the farmer of this county* 
Without a most powerful team> he could neither convey 
bis corii to market, or take advantage of various ma-* 
Bures, which distant places had the means of afibrdmg. 
These, with a number- of other iacom^eniences, are now 
in a great measure removed by the. improved state oftlie 
roads. Few counties are more intersected, and few have 
materials more varying in quality. On the Cotswolds, 
the calcareous grit, or sand-stone, is found in every 
jituation, in great abundance, and with little trouble or 
expence; but being of a soft nature, it decomposes, by 
frost, and pulverizes under the pressure of even small 
weights, consequently requiring frequent renewal. To 
save the expence of carriage, this ordinary material is 
generally dug by the sides of the roads, and the pita left 
open, to the annoyance and danger of the traveller* 

In the greater part of the Vale, good materials are so 
scarce, that it becomes a serious expence to make an4 
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keep the lohda in got>d repair. Till within a fevr j 

the business was done with a blue clay-stone, wtuel 

very abunriantj or with hill-stone; as betbre-mentioncd. 

The former has no durability for the purpose, having 

I the bad property of slaking almost liite lime, after ex- 

f posure to the frost; and the latter, however it may be 

; ibade to answer on the hills, where it is hud on a stra- 

m of natural ro<:k, canuot be used with the like ad- 

.ntage in the Vale : it is now indeed nearly out of 

I vse, except in places where a foundation is to be mao 

1^ and here it is thrown in of large size, tu prevei 

I sDiierstratum of better and more costly materiaUjl 

I jinking in. 

The stone which is now in gentral use, from t^n miles 
■ below to a few miles above Gloucester, is a hard com- 
pact lime-stone from St. Vincent's rocks, at Clidon, or 
those at Che[»luw. This must be understood of ibe 
io^t within roach of the navigation of the Se\'ern. 
This material will bear a very heavy pressure; is there- 
.fore lasting, though first laid at a great expence. At 
Gfloucester Quay, it is landed at As. n ton ; at the inter- 
mediate places below, nt somewhat lest, but aeldom un- 
der 4s. The espence of carriiiga tu the place inhere il 
is to be used, may bo averaged at ^s. dd. more, and to 
^is must be addad from Is. Srf. to li. (id. for breaking 
and laying; miikiug in the wholo, 8s. per ton, in tbe 
, taost advantiigeoiis situation : notwithstanding the price, 
. it is fouud to answer better, in point of economy, to use 
ibis stune, charged with several miles of land-caniaj 
than to apply that of the country found bj' tbr J 
side. The roads in the neighbourhood of Borltele 
repwred with a species of iron-sione, raifiod i 
placei where it is wauted, and is a h:u'd matonalJ 
KH equal to tbe liipe>stonc in durability. 




' The first formation of a read nitb lime or Bristol 
i It is generally called, is ettended with almost 
s expence ;■ but where the ToundjitionB are well 
Isid with the stone of the country, and the exterior 
t with doe convexity, then covered with the hard 
tone, the effect is-lasting; but, though the future ex. 
Knees be thus diminished, yet not less thiio 120 ton* 
■ neeessary to replenish the wpar of a mile every 
ir. 
■- In the neigbbourhood of Frampton-npon-Severn, tht 
roads are much improved by giving a good surface coit 
of gravel on the fresh laid materials. 

The only art in applying this kind of stone, is to 
break it very small, and, by a moderate rounding, 
lo leave a. declivity on each side for the water to 
run off: deep ditches should be avoided, an onneces- 
anry, and even dangerous; but care should b« taken 
that there be a proper current to carry off the water 
that falls, into the greater ditches or brooks. 

Where gravel is not ta he had for covering the sur- 
face, the scrapings, when formed of lime-sione, and 
fllightly laid on, are found to be a good substitute; for 
being in fact Jinie-stone, minutely reduced, it partakes 
of the nature of lime, and possesses a binding quality. 

Befoi-e the introduction of this lime-stone, slag, or 
■eoria, from the copper-works in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, was much used, and tended greatly to improve 
the roads ; and indeed has formed the permanent foun- 
dation of the present practice. This material, however, 
being found unpleasant for travelling, ruinous to tlw 
feet oF hortes, and, in case of a fall, dangerous to the 
tiorse and rider, is sow out of use on the roads about 
Gloucester. 
'On the tufnpil[e.«Dad3 scraping is inttcti practised ; 
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and it not only ansVera ttie purpose of beeping tln^ia 
viean, bitt ako prevents the working up of the settled 
miileriaU, whicli would be effected by the insiDoatiog 
power of stngiiace water. In the i'oresi district, the 
ioad:i are much improved, and in some parts maybe 
Ciilled good, where, but a few years since, they were 
nil but impassable. Lime-sione h there in great plentv, 
ftnd attention alone, with common understanding, are 
required to make travelling commodious^ throngh tills 
beautiful country. By an Act of SS of Geo. III. 10,000/. 
was advanced by Government for the improvement of 
the Forest ruads; and. the tolls stand engaged for the 
repayment, when they shall exceed the necessary de- 
mands for repairs. By this the Treasury, which befor* 
was liable to all charges relative to the Forest roads, is 
discharged from all future demands. Tbe money has 
been applied in making three new and convenient roada 
through ihc Forest. 



SECT. II. — CANALS. 
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As a national concern, or in a coinmereiS 
viewi there can be but one opinion on the utility of 
canals: but aa connected with agriculture, some doubu 
may be entertained. The landholder will watch witii 
extreme jealousy any inroads made on his land, and »ill 
expect some very great advantages to be held out to 
induce his accjuiescence: and the advuncages usually 
lUield ont, are of too commercial a cast tu satisfy the 
agriculturist. The iuternnl riches of a country are 
doubtless often locked up for want of easy and conve- 
nienL carriage; the valuable iron and coal-mines <tf 
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Monmouthshire c»uld not have been worked witb any 
success, but by the assistance of a canal; and the same 
may be said of a variety of other cases ; but, considered 
as connected with, or affecting agriculture alone, their 

t .advantages may be questioned. The more easy con- 
,Teyance of manure to the farm, and of cyder> timber, 
>&c. to distant places, are almost the only temptations 
:to the farmer; but, I believe, they have in no case been 
sufficiently strong, to bring him over to a relinquish- 
ment of his laud without complaint. The loss of land^ 
indeed, is seldom estimated at ils real value: a high 
■price is given to satisfy the owner, while the only satis- 
faction made to the late occupier, whose estate perhaps 
lis separated inconveniently into two parts, is a propor- 
tionate reduction in rent; and the failure to the public 
,of part of its usual supplies, is not estimated, or, if it 
iwere, cannot be compensated. 

Tlie loss of land occasioned by the three canals of this 
county, ii as follows ; the Berkeley, according to its 
original plan, S15 acres at least ; the Stroudwater, with 
the Thames and Severn in their passage through this 
[fconnty, upwards of aOO; and the Hereford, more than 
100; making in the whole a sum total of 515 acres lost 
to the purposes of agriculture, besides a considerable 
quantity rendered almost useless by the oozing of the 
water through the banks. This may be considered as a 
trifling deduction from the superficial extent of a coun- 
ty : as the question, however, with respect to popula- 
tion, has lately taken a uew turn, and fears are enter- 
tained, lest it should be redundant, every acre of laud 
taken from culiivalbn increases the supposed growing 

E ratio, by dimiuishiug the uiuul funds 
s country. -.< 
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tM8 CASAIS. 

The time is pmbitbly fast approaching, wlien the iraii 
Wiil'FOAd will Eopccsedc the further ine of cansk, fur tJie 
^ttreysocc of iCBteriBls and conunodiues oi'iill klade, 
cbrougfa »he inlorior parts of the island : one horse ef 
-Btoderme stretigih will draw maay tone of compaci 
Iwavy subrt&BDGG wiih eaxe ; and the frequent eleriatioiis 
which jntorrupt liie Wei sitrfare, may be managed nitb 
IfWle iroubt' by the iiicllued pl.iiic, or bj ttnniel. "Hie 
«ch«ine is proposed to be ad<^t(.-d on a large sctik in 
(he iForests of Kingsuood nnd Dean, tor tlie porpose ol 
conveying coals to the Avon and Severn. 

Almost the only adequate uompensaiicm, iWiich can 
be made for the loss of land to the furmtx, is the ob- 
taining msuure, and particniarly of time: sometbtogut' 
this kind WRS expected from ihc nciglibourbood of New- 
-cat, where coal and linic-stone are in plenty ; it tIo<s 
not) however, appear llmt any advantage has yet been 
[*lUriived tiom that source. In fact, no eunal itnmcdi- 
rlfttely intereecta the county in either of the dirodioos 
I ikvlicre coal and Uino are cheap and plentiiiiL; (A'ooanfr 
[ ^thtse are siiU locked tip from the farmer, except wllb 

•the cbrcuit 6t a iew miles, at the heai.'^' e-tpeoce of lund- 
I J«arriage. 



AND IV.-wrAtttS AKD Vl'RKKLY UAKEETS. 



I'he most considerable markets are those of Gloaoflfr 
ter, Cirencester, and Tewkeahiiry, I'heso are well fie- 
^uented, and abundantly supplied wiiU corn, meat, 
jiouhry, and other neceisaricfl of life. 
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The following List of Fairs is confined to Market- 
towns; tliose wliich are held in villages^ are of little 
importance or use^r belifig chieHy consigned to the sale 
of podlarjr :ware&. . '- 

' Totm. Jiarhet Dayt. Fair Days, 

JK$skel^«»^^i*..^»«^.*.-— Tuesday — May 14.-— Hor$e8| cattle^ tod 

cheese. 

August 5^ December 11.-^ 
^ . ; Hones, cattle, linen ciotfaf 

, &c. 

CheIteQb«fiu««...«*M..^--'irhursday...---Second Thursday in April, 

/ ^ V . .tfo]yThursdaQr|jAnigust4» 

^ second Thursday in Sep- 

tember^ third Thundayin 
^ December.— Horses, cat- 

L ^ xijjTonday & i Easter - Tuesday, July 18, 
'"* * JPriday i November 8.— Horses and 

4QiittIe of all kinds. 
Coleford* ....•-•••••M'-J^riday.— •;..— June 80, November 24,— 

jRorest wool, hooe^f Md 

cattle. 
Dursley.t .{.^^^-^Thursday...— May 6, December 4.— Horses 

t«n4 cattle. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, &c. 

dfottte*^ : ^ jc A^ednesday > AprU 6, July 5, September 

*"*** I & Saturday J 28',NovemberS8. — Horses, 

, cattle, sheep, and cheese, 
liamptosu ..— Xuesday ....—Trinity - Monday, October 

29.— The same, 
Lechlade..^ «— Tuesday .*..-«-A^gust 10, September 9.— 

TKe same. 
Macihfifild.M ....M— TjiQsday.....— Mj^ 24, October 24.— Th^ 

same. 
Mitcheldean.«..«....«.M..-«rMonday ...•.-^Easter-Monday, October 10. 

The same. 
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7Vu»i5. tHarkti'Daqt. Fair Dayt* 

.Ncwnham ...,...,..— triday.. — juac ll,0ct6l)cr 18.— Borser 

and cattle. 

I'cwcnt <....— Friday........--Wcdiiesday before' fcattef, 

Wednesday before Whit- 
stintide, August 12, Fri- 
day after September a-» 
Horses^ cattle, and sheep. 

Northleach :. *— Wednesday—Wednesday before April 88, 

third Wednesday in Ms^, 
Wednesday before 8e|^ 
tember 29.— Horses, catr 
' tie, sheep, and cheese. 

Painswick. «....^«-Thursday.».— Whit '• Tuesday, September 

19-^-The same. 

Sodbury .> .-^Thursday...^May 8Si jtine S4. — ^H<»iei 

and cattle. 

Stow » d— •Thursday4..«-May 12, Oct. S4.— >HorMSi 

cattle, siheep, and linn 
cloth. 

Stroud «• ........^Friday «-May 12, August 21.— Horsel 

and cattle. 

Tctbury , —Wednesday— Ash- Wednesday, and July 

22. — Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and wool. 
^ Wednesday ^ Second Monday in March* 

^ •••••••w i ^ Saturday 5 first Wednesday in April 

(0. 6'.; May 14, June 22, 
September 4, October 10. 
'^—Cattle and cheese. 

Thombury ...—Saturday.....— Easter Monday, August IS, 

Monday before ]Decembef 
21. — The same. 

Wickwar .—Monday.....— April 5, July 2.— Hortef, 

cattle, and sheep. 

Winchcomb ..—Saturday ....—May 6, July 28.— The same. 

Wotton-undcr- Edge —Friday .—September 25.— Horses, cat- 
tle, and cheese. 
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BECT. V. AND VI.— MANUFACTURES AND COMM£RCp.V{ 
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The principal manufactures of the county, are those 
of woollca broad-cioths, of various sorts, but chiefly su- 
perfine, made of Spanish wool ; and of fine narroir 
goods in the stripe and fancy way, to a very great ex- 
lent. These are carried on in that distriet, which, by 
Vfay of distinction, is called the Bottoms, including- 
parts of the several parishes of Avening, Painswick, 
Pitchcomb, Randwick, Minchinhampion, Stroud, Bh- 
ley, Uodborough, Stonehouse, King's Stanley, Leonaid; 
Stanley, Woodchester, Horseleyj and Eastington, £x-i 
tensive works are also carried on at Dursley, Cam, t'leV). 
Alderley, Wickwar, and Wotton-under-Edge. 

The scarlet, blue, and black dyes are applied to clotlis, 
ip very high perfection, in these districts. 

At Cirencester, thin stuffs, composed of worsted-yarn, 
which are called Cliiuas, are manufactured. Carpet- 
weaving is also carried on in a small way, and a few 
woollen cloths are made for the army and India Com- 
pany, which are sent undyed to London. Many latnur- 
people are employed in sorting wool from tlje fleece: 
i, however, though forming a considerable partof tlie 
■»de of the town, is much decreased within the lust 
ly years, as also spinning woollen-yarn and worstedj 
ince the introduction of machinery, 
At Tewkesbury, the stocking- frame-knitting is the 
principid manufacture, and finds eipptoyment for the 
lealest part of the lower clnsK. 
zS 
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At Darsley, Stroud, and ^Votton-llllder-Edge, 
cards are made for the use of the clothien. 

Kugs and blankets are manufactured at Nailstr 
Dursley, and North-Nibley. 

At Froom bridge, in the parish of FramplOQ-upon- 
1 Severn, is an cxKnsiTe set of vrarkw far' making iron 
I and brass-wire ; and at Framilode, in the parish of 
I SaatingtoDo is s maxtdataory vsf iia-ftae&. 

Brass and wire are ina;de at Baptisfa-'^V'liilitii near 
' Bristol; at WwmJeyi m the parish of Biiuio, andotb«r 
places, in that nejghbonrtiood. 

Tim pin-mann^ture BourisbTs n» an hnpormntex- 
I»nt at Gloucester; and on a wnalleB scale aJrWarmk^', 
ftad other places. 

Fine writiog^aper is mnide M Gimn^a-MiHe, in tho 
I jtevish^ of Abbanhalt; at Postiip, in the parish o0 Wineb- 
eotnb, and at Quaeningran ; coarser sons, atr Wktr 
t IPar^sley, and Wheiitenhursl. 

Felt-hats are- made, arwJi principally emplnjrthe lawT 
okkss, at Frampton-Cottarel, Ir(jn-Act«n, Pu<?l(l«ehur«h, 
. Hangeworthy, nod atitier viilages of that iieigliboUFhoed, 
fca the Bristol' Drad&. 

Flax-£pinning forms a great part of tfae woinca'^ 
[ Imsiness during the winter, inr the upper paji of the Valo 
I of Evesham ; but not to so great -xa extent as fijnnetly, 
wbeD flux was more grow^n' m that district. The raw 
' imaterials, ehiefty raised in Wovoestershira iind Warwick- 
1^ khire, are now ftimished hy Bite linen-ma nufajctiirers ot 
I of Stratford'. 

At Flaxley, in the Forest d<ii!trict, and LuiIdcti (UW 
very ancient and extensive werks, both forvh&redoc- 
tios' of iroB-orc, aod man ii facto ring ot toalleahle trOU. 
Ai the former plajM, rfw best ira» m the Uiiigd*>m* '» 
raade. 
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MAMUFA'CTUnBS AMD COMUERCE. 'StS 

At Redbroofc, neat Newland, and Calelbrdi, arc- iat- 
nnuGS. on a large scale tbr the rcdttctios' of iFOR- ere. 

At Iiitlle-Dcan, tbe labouring ekes is employed in 
BiikiDg tuiils; at Lidbrook, dcrt Kwerdean, are aalfO- 
mve tinr-fihue works ; and, dispersed ikrough the Faresti, 
JUS a aiiinber of soiaH coal-mines, nad quarries of ex- 
BclIciU Stone, which eirtpioy, or might cm^ploy, sucii of 
An louer elms, as do not) belong to the mniiufactorie?. 
- The articles of agfictilfatal oonirtiei'ee, nre chfeese, l5Ui- 
eon, cyder, perry, grain ofiiU sorts. Salmuu alsafimi 
tfaelr great mui'lict iii the mctroitolis ; aaii, it is suidi, 
that, for saJmon alotie, 4000/. is aBDually reiuitted inta 
liw counwy. 

Otfmanufaaiuring commerce, die vast importance of 
the trade in iiii« wootlea-clbths, is- weW knonrtl. Ti 
these may be added, a large retiin* fv@m pins, great 
quantities of wbteh ape exported lo Americn. 

It appears from the populatioa reeurns in l'6(W, that 
40,08fi persuira are emplayed in this county, exclosiVc 
of Gloucester and &isu>l, in tcadc, tnanutiictures, and 
iiandicraft; being 9^384 less ttitm those emplbyed iii 
a^'^lture. 



SECf- VII.— POOll, 

To ma4e the poor at the ssTne liroe iiitKistrioiis, fru- 
gnt, and comforiabk, is a most desirnttle object, and the 
endeavour to accomptteh it, a dutytuo obvious to be 
mistaken. A eortage is the iirst comfort of a labouring 
innn: it seems, however, that gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty are not siificieutly awace of this, otherwise so 
niaiiy miserable huts would not disgrace out villa^i. 
Z4 




au rooK. 

Y^, at the same time, it must be allowed, tiiat many 
well-de8igned cottages are rendered UDcomforLable by 
the laziness and tilth of their inhabitaats ; and there aic 
instances, where aeithergood houses, good clothes, nor 
even good wages, will remove the misery, so much the 
Aibject of complaint. This disappoititment, however, 
in our benevolent intentions, should not slacken oui 
etforts: if the poQC will not, by fuir argument and ex- 
perience, be induced to feel the value of their own com- 
forts, they sliould almost be compelled to do so; but 
before aijy great improvements can be brought about 
in this way, the public-house should be rcstiicled, tega- 
lated, and inspected, as enjoined by the motiy statutes 
enacted for that purpose, entbrced by two proclama* 
tioQs of bis present Majesty,* and directed by the order 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Pawn-brokers' shops are another source of incalcu- 
lable mischief: the Jjegislalurc bus endeavoured to se- 
cure the borrower from extortion, but the evil has been 
but little relieved. The poor dure not complain, not 
Ifccause their complaints would be neglected by tlic 
Magistrate, but because they are at the mercy of the 
lender. The great evil, however, is the certainty of be- 
ing able to adopt this expedient at any time, and there- 
fore of not being obliged to make a provision, or re- 
serve a portion of earnings against ihe day of sickness 
or unforeseen necessity Every man, while he has 
work to do, and health and vigour to perform it, is able 
to make a little saving from his weekly pnymeuts ; ; 
small savings become of conscc]uence by time, aiidj 
perceptibly rise into a relative importance; but il 
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ther a spirit of economy of iddepc-ndence i:» to be 
found, if all idea of degradation be lost, the poor man 
will teel no com p unction in spendiiii> the last sixpence 
"in the alehouse, when he rtcollects, ilut the expedient 
of pawning liis clothes or goods isreiidy at band ; or, if 
<bis has been pushed as tar as it can gO, of applying to 
<he overseer fir piirochial relief. 

' Another great diminution of the comforta of the poor 
^ay be traced to the credit they obtain at the village- 
shop. Here every article is purchased at an exorbitant 
price ; and it is probable, that, notwithstanding the 
idmost general appoiulment of inspectors under a late 
'Act, weights and measures are not auswerable to the 
legal standard. The improvident poor man is also 
generally on the shop-Iieeper's book, and obliged to take 
what is offered him, without examination or murnmr^ 
lunder threat of the law. The labouring man, however 
j**ell disposed, is often driven to the necessity of being 
in tliij situation, by ihij imprudent conduct of the far- 
mer, in deferring the payment of his wages till Sunday 
morning, and sometimes even till Monday : hence arises 
the necessity of taking credit ; and when the wages are 
afterwards received, other uses are found for the money, 
and the discharge of the ahop-debt put off to a future 
opportunity. 

In many parts of the manufacturing diitricis, tlic 
planner iu which the poor live, is miserable in the ex- 
treme. The interior of their habitations exhibits 



every 

appearance of wretchedness and poverty. The mischief 
is with more facility traced to its cause, than prevented, 
{ndependent of the usual effects produced among large 
■ associations of workmen, of various tempera, ages, and 
degrees of depravity, much evil arises from the too com- 
uou cusitom of paying the workmen's wages at the pub- 




Jiivbousc^, of all places tbc most, impro^xir and < 
gcrous; sioce it is almost impossible for a titan^ however 
itiniperute in his inclinntkoos, to resist leiuptation, tbHG 
powerlulLy oiTcred to his appetites, and encQuraged by 
cxumplc. 

The poor arc maintained at a heavy expeoce througk 
tlic county ; and it is proved (chap. 4, sect. 4,) ihu 
nearly a seventh of the rental is SApended on this and 
oiber incidental circumstances, which are provided Hui 
hy the poor's-rate. The late period of scarcity brought 
.with it luore ill cousequencc-s, tbuu what merely resulted 
fVani the dearoess of provisiousi : it obliged oiaiiy to- ap- 
ply for parochial relief, wlio before fdt tbe cotiscioua 
pridcuf iudependenee; and that pride having once been 
brol;eB> has noi yet boea, nor probably e^'er will be 
[^covered, ^'o more disgrace is now ottftched to sucli 
iLppUcatioas, than as if they nece tor the regiilar eain- 
iugsof jodustry. 

. lu. iha clothing district, the weight of pttrocbial a 
incuts fails u^eomuionly heavy on landed propqf 
Diuing the hita scitrcity, the average chitrg? migllti 
ii. dd. througli tlie coun ty ; fV'hiJe, at the stoaie ij 
amounted to at least three liujes that propovlioD ii 
of tbe pa>rishes, where the clothing maiiui'acture is fl 
ricd on. It surely wears the appearance of unreu 
abieness and iujustice^ that persoiidl property or» 
shunld not, as the letter of the law direcls, assist i^ 
heviug this heavy and oppiessivc dinrge on the lai 
intcrf&t-B- 

Tiie children of the poor are put to some kind of eiU' 
{iloynient as soon as ihey are able to wopIo. In the ma- 
nu.t'aciories, paUicrularly the clothing, ihe uiU^lkIucI 
of uvwliiiicry has su-pplied work for very yoiuig \ 
diiiu, tlioUj^b |>«4ihwhly< at tjie expence oi* t 



(Bornla itvdid-RBiRg gaieratlati;* ft Il»? al^ ana ihi)a{i?ti 
the- meuMs of domestic «<inplojmeni; at' women and t^hij- 
dretis not only in tht adjiwent YilVnges, bat ittrwigti the- 
ifholeRgrieulnirBt discrtcf, lo die e«l<enc of forty mite?. 
Theftnnirtes of folioureis w-ho were nsed'ttt-eurn agwid' 
tlen} lowRrdS their uiMiUeaance-by SptHwin?;, have now 
HO' empkiymeBt in- the wrnter, niHt'only a iitiiml supply 
o^aucl^ s>!;i'it.'u^tii«P birstuess' as is suited to- dttir strength 
ki summer. 

It is proper here to observe', tftat ttie agrienltoriil iind 
raBnirt'acturirrg lb,bomW3'«Frhis coanty, nre iioc raitrlwd 
with any peciiRnf dfcgree of piYifiii^ucy or rdlcaess. To- 
hoih, tfecre sre dbaWesS severitlexcffpWons; generaHy 
apeaiiing, bowercr, Ihey are at least us sebev and iniiu^ 
tribus as etiieis of tUe samecIa^B in otJier (.eunties; nor 
do I" conceive that many are willilii^ly idle, in «rdvr to 
rest on- pwish relief, howevPr ime- it may fte> that- the 
diagrace altoched' thereto htis lately been very much 
dimiaisfwd. The people avc r«i(dy lo wmilt'wiled. ihey 
can find employment; and it is the want of (vork only, 
br tile apprfhtnstan of if, nhich at any troie inuhcs tllsni 
dissaciijlied. It i» riieii- eoustant dttcLiriM-ion, " givsc us 
.Wtirk, and then we ahnU neither vegnrd! the lii'ice wi'pror- 

ii«Mis, aor want pavochial* asaistatift-." 

In aome parishes, the Jaw which is intended to obH^c 
the aecu]M«rs ol' estates to take ehililfen of the- poor aa 
npt^tenliees, is- carried into cft<!ct; and perhaps no 
fcppter method can be adopt^^d for livcefRihj them iip m 
i»ibit»of industry, and maJtinir ehem utsetul' in the eccit- 

" The. pKjfligacj! arising from an intercmirsa of tlie sexea in all 
V&nt nuiiufacCorici, ii much to be lamented ( but ihc condilion 
\ %"f'cl|ildren, who are tlic attentive obicrvers of ihc language and 
actions of til fir elder!, is so bad as to require tlis spredyandaclive 
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pations of husbandry. The niAster, having obtaioed* 
legal right to the services of his apprentice, wi]] take 
care that he shall not be idle : he will, oa his own ac- 
count, if on no better principle, be equally careful not 
to make tiie cxercine of industry iujurious to his health; 
and if he has a proper sease of the relative Ettuation so 
estabtished, he will consider himself as intrusted with a 
public du(y, for the faithful discharge of which he is ac' 
countable, not only to liis immediate neighbourhood, 
but lor ihe whole community. 

Provident Societies are established in almost every 
l^r^e town, and in all parts of the roanutacturing dis- 
trict; and, when founded purely and undisguiiiedly for 
temporary relief to the sicJt, or a more permanent pro- 
vision for the aged and the widow, they are entitled to 
every encouragement; as the effects would probably be 
felt in the reduction of the poor rates, and in the gra- 
dual revival of that spirit of independence, which, 
already rcmaiked, is much lowered^ it' not altogel 
losu 

The number of members in Friendly Societies, acco] 
ing to the return made in 1803, was, in this county, 
1{J,OOC), which is annually increasing. « 

Of houses of industry on the large scale, usually icrnicd 
Hundred Houses, there is not one in the county, A 
few instances occur of a junction of parishes, undet 
what is called Gilbert's Act; but almost as numerous at 
the parishes, are the work-houses for the indiscriminate 
reception of those, who, either by age, misfortune, 
misconduct, are reduced to become chargeable to 
parish. Some of these, it is observed with regret, 
still farmed by keepers, vvho find food, clgthing, 
fuel, liy contract, at so much by the head. By such 
stitutiuiii!, the parish rates may possibly be r^-duced, but 
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diat is all that can be said in their favonr: they arc 
otherwise fraught with mischief, moral and political. 

The truth is, thai, previous to the late modification of 
the Act of 9 G. I. by the Act of the 3O G. III. these 
work-houses were erected, more with the view of excit- 
ing terror, than providing for ilie comforts of the poor ; 
their comforts, indeed, must be a very remote considera- 
tion, when they are let to the lowest bidder. In a civi- 
lised nation, it is a circumstance degrading to human 
nature, to hold up the poor by public advertisement, as 
an object of speculation to the inhuman and covelous. 
He who farms them, can have no inducement lo take 
the burthen upon him but proGt; and at whose expence, 
and by whose sufferings, this profit is to be secured, 
may easily be conjectured. Foriunately, the intended 
purpose of these buildings has been in a great measure 
frustrated, by the interference of the Legislature, in the 
Act above mentioned. 

The Legislature has, in Uie present year (1805), made 
K farther progress towards correcting the abuses of work- 
houses, by enjoining the residence of the contractors 
within the parish or place wlieie the workhouse is 
_|iected, and obliging them, by their own, and the bond 
ifioae or more responsible persons, to the amount of 
balf the yearly assessment, t« the true and faithful per- 
formance of the contract. 

Where, however, gentlemen of liberal principles, and 
enlarged views of society, overlook and regulate these 
institutions, the two objects of pecuniary* and moral 

Mr. Rose, in his Observations on the Poor Laws, (page 35,) 
be of opinion, that the object of pecuniary good, is seU 
00m attainable on the work-house system: he observes, " that j 
heavier expence is frequently incurred for their maintcnmce, ttiau 
the allowance which th* unfortunate creaturM would be conceiit 
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good, are oiipal>le •6f lE»eM|g cAinUned; fiod ike invidn 
ous terms of Woric land Poer-li^AuiesweMkaBged ior^Jne 
move ^kaaiug ooosb ^ Hott^es ef IndiisU^ri^ •C^mfert^ 

skQd Viftue. 

to receive at home}" and in support oT this assertiort, says, " tTiat 
paupers in work -houses cost ^out TZL '3». 6Jtf. each TLtamaSiiy, 
fhrongirout 'England, and ^tfver ^ a rHl HOpe w -rtfitfttt 'etft ^ef'wpifc- 
houses about 3"/. Ss. 71(2.** This, iiMT^Kttr, itcatmjmt uotto be« 
fair inference from the jiarocbia] robuvits^ Xht f^r fRdiiok adB «»- 
lievedu^uitof tnrock-housei^ i;i places whercwork-iiQUjes .arc estab* 
lished, are in general those, who, from the largeness of faxmlyf 
scarcity of work, or unusual price of provisions, are unsble to 
maintain themselves and Children wholly, without a partial stipply 
from fhe 'parot*hkl 'Funds : -wrre l3iese' to be ^eiit irtte*flic«pw)lflfe- 
hoiisey/ttisrpossible that their iaflividual cDntfoiM >cii^ht<beiki- 
sexxed,-thpu|;h*the public €xpence would vbe hoit little;, «f atatt 
increased^ because their .earnings would go an the came .catio ia 
tlie house, as gut of the house, towards their maintenance : but* 
in truth, those who are sent to work-houses, either cannot woric;» 
from disability occasioned by sickness or age, or areinfexrtsTiot 
yet old enough to work j or hove 'been driiran, vwiter^thiKmiel 
epemtion of the settlement law, -from plaaes«-«9bGrc*woFk'wasto 
be had, which thioy ^eauld do, to their own parities, where .wosk 
only of that description was to be had, which they were not ac- 
customed to do. Work-houses are, according .to Mr. Rosens own 
description, places of retreat for such of the age3, the infirm, op 
infant poor, who are so utterly friendless -as to iiave -no Telations, 
or other persons, who will take care of ^hem. The ypung, the 
healthy, and robust, will not come into the work-liaiiieHt-aiL 
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SECT. Vlll.— -POPULATION. 

If, according to Dr. Paley, the decay of population is 
tbe greatest evil which a stale can saffer, and the im* 
provementof it, the object which ought in all cowuries 
to be aimed at in preference to every other political 
purpose ijirh«tever, the following Table will afiard plea* 
scpre, as it shews, that^i while the whole nation has in- 
ciaaaed in its general .popuktion, this county has at 
least kept pace with others; that iu many parishes an 
alditioa ^ more than half has been made to the num- 
b^r, as it stood at the beginning of the last century; 
a(rd wherever there happens to have been a decrease, 
gi)od reasons iluiy be assigned far it. The most mate* 
rial instaudes oif decrease, are observ^ible in some market- 
towns, iftfi Dursley, Northleach, Wotton-under-Edge, 
&c« ; and the reason is^ that the mAniifacture of cloth is . 
more or less rcmovefl to the neighbonring places, where 
there was a more xunple supply of water, or less con- 
^ned room for the increased buildings which are now 
become necessary, shice the extensive introduction of 
n^chinery^ 

For an explanation of the Tables, see the end of 
tlusnu 



TOrVLATlOV. 



Umdredian'll'anih'i 

htrh^UjI Hundred. 
tjOWER PAKT, 

Almondsbury 

Elberton 

FilCon 

Hill 

Horfield 

Arlingbaro 

Ashelworth 

Eerkelcy 

Beverston 

Cam 

COaley."-' 

Cronihall 

Dlirsley > . ■ ■ 

Kingtcote 

Newiiigton 
Nibley North 
Nimps&tld . 

Olepen 

Ozlcworth ■ 
SI Jmb ridge < 
Stinchcomb < 

Stone 

Uley 

Wotton -under- Edge 



Bisley Hundrtd. 

Bi.ley 

Edgeworth 

Miscrden ■■ ■• 

I'aiiiswick 

Sitpcrtoii - ■ - • 

Slroud 

Winston '•■■ 

Bmilki/ llundrtii. 

Aston Blank. 

Coin Rogers 

Compton Abdale - - 

Dowdeaweii 

Farmington 

Hampnet 

Hizlctoii&Yanworth 

Norllilcach 

Notgrove 



6,oon 

1,500 
l.OfiO 

1,100 



3,380 
S,280 
2,8011 
8,000 

l.GOO 
3,00(J 
1,130 
1,100 

i,se2 



Cono 

1,300 
iMOO 



450 419 



3,300 3,150 



TOfULATlOK. 





Tf/ikM 




J'apuloKaa at Iht^ 
ITtW. I ITIO. 


18UI. 


Jn- 


U^- 




3,000 

800 

SOO 
4,000 


1,050 

5,600 

S,O00 
700 


60 

180 
200 
13 
190 
VJU 
330 


155 
288 

343 
13 
136 

sort 


18(1 
3.19 
239 

t43 

19-1 
573 


126 
169 
39 

23 




Seven llamptan -■•■ 

qhiptou Olilfe and ) 

S»l=r. t 

StOWElI 

■furkdean .■•, 

>VhitLingten 

Wiihlagton 




i.i.euo 


17,nSil 


a,7(i9| :!,39a 


3,911-1 


1,221 


86 


liuadrcJ. 
A\it*onh ••• 

*arnesiey 


2,000 
1,000 

3.132 
1,409 


8,4K» 

850 
2,^64 
1,700 
3,500 

1,883 

4,831 

1,733 


ISO 
160 

300 

iao 

iiOO 
660 
150 

aio 

500 
130 

iro 


leo 
217 

780 

399 

313 

400 

1,300 

90-t 

4S3 

M67 
206 


27? 
85^ 
3H5 

370 
1.33e 

34) 
656 
917 
2i9 
.238 


108 
JU 
353 
85 
90 

no 

97 
316 

119 
68 






Uaiherop 

Kempsford 

l-eachlide •■• 

tfaenington 






10,938 


19,050 


3,310 


5,517 


5,999 


2,659 




Chtltcnham Hundnd. 
Charltgn King's - ■ 

Cheltenham 

ieckhampton 


3,000 

1,000 


2,300 
1,400 


550 

1,500 

130 


458 

1,433 

Uii 

10.1 


730 
3,076 

lit 


180 

J,S76 

lOfi 

36 








4,000 


3,GO0 


2.y60 


a,i:i8 


4,M7 


1,887 




CUew HttaJnd. 


8,000 


2,000 


875 


1,35'; 


1,'(55 


-180 






^roKlkarm and Mtiic 
ly Uuiuiredi incUid- 

Amney Crucis ■•.■ 

Araney St. Pete^ 

Amn^ Sc Mary ■ • 
Amney Down ■ - ■ ■ 
Bagendon 


3O0 

9,300 
l.loo 

4,000 
3,000 


4,00(] 

BOO 

1,100 

1,300 

3;685 


351J 
100 
BO 
ICO 
60 
70 
4,000 
500 
120 


IIG 
14« 
13t. 
Sti 
3,878 
80fi 
320 


162 

279 
133 

108 

4,130 

798 


104 
63 
87 
99 

73 
38 
130 
298 
100 




Ctrenccttor i - • • 4 * . » 
Ceroey, South ...■ 

Cotes ......M^... 




1 



354 



POPULATION. 



Jiunireds mud Fnri/iha. 



(^HOiiiitft iff Acres. 



"^'uthahU 



Daelingworth 

Driffield t r- 

Duntsborne Abbott 
Duntsborne Rouse* • 

Uarnhill ^ ••• 

Meysey Hampton • 

Minety 

Preston < 

SiddingtonSt.Mary ) 
SiddingtonSt.Peter S 
Stcatton 



•«*i 



Xi^Tyth 



•^ 



Dterhurtt Hundred. 

LOWEK FAR.T. 

Deerhurst - 

Lye ••" 

Prestbury ........ 

Stavcrton 

Wollastoxie ....... 

UPPER PART. 

Coin Dennis < 

Compton Parva • • • 
Preston-upon-Stour 
Welford 



1,410 

'2(H) 

1,«0() 

70() 



PopttUUftit at three i 'irioaA in~ 



1700. 



1,500 

900 

2,000 

1,100 
2,100 



18,438 



Dudstone and Kinsf*s 

Barton llundretl. 

LOWER PART. 

Hartpury 

Lassington ........ 

Maisemore 

Preston 

MIDDLE PART. 

Barton Hamlets . . • < 

Brockthrop 

Elmore 

Harcscomb . •• 

Hempstead 

M.Uson 

I'itchcomb 

South Hamlet* ... . 
L'pton St. Leonard's 
Whacklon 

UPPER PART. 

Badsfwoith 
Barn wood • • 
Brock worth > 
phurch Down 



• . . . . 



3,000 
1,500 
3,000 

800 

1,500 



18,497 



138 

120 

1»> 

60 

80 

2(J0 

480 

70 

Ij.'^ 

1501 



7,151 



1770. 



l.'J7 

17<J 

Vi 

89 

480 
171 

15.? 

173 



900 



9,800 



1,570 
1,0«7 
2,000 






;,036 

.r»ou 
8yn 



1,408 



<)f)0 
1,070 
1,'2()0 

Ij'^OOl — 
— ! ;'()0 
;.r,(il ' — 

.S,()00 

1,000 

3, MO 
1,400 
t,(^00 



620 
160 
445 
200 



7,727 



lUOt. 



;:o() 

6<» 
()97 

60 

110 

,-.0 

80 

210 

1.^0 

-110 

n6o 

.180 
21V) 
400 



530 
245 
500 
120 
100 



80 


112 


180 


242 


200 


200 


••1^0 


" 440 




2,18:) 



;50o 

3.'> 

210 
TO 



697 

107 

300 

74 

129 

90 

2>J0 

.iiOO 

123 

,500 

220 

25;^ 

.630 



215 
128 
245 
03 
71 
3lii 
47P 
141 

325 

166 



8»e9S 



I t/r- 
crea9e» Ictmk. 



646 
303 
48iS 
159 
83 

163 
296 
267 
^16 



2,918 



567 
85 

343 
87 

697 
112 
381 
108 
159 

51 
216 
3e» 
621 

88 

603 

.'^50 
644 



.77 

8 

G5 

55 

71 

172 

16 



t,554{ 



96 

143 

40 



83 

116 

67 

66 



541 



267 
40 

143 
27 



81 

48 

19 

1 

136 
82 

171 



243 
199 

150 
.24-«| 



^^^^mtiredi and Parithei. 



POPULATION. 



Down Hatherley ■ 
tion'.i Hamlets ■■■ 

Norton 

S.iiidhurst 

Sliurdingtoii Grcit 
Whiltomb Great ■ 



drcd. 

Acton TurviUe 

Alderley -■... 

B:idin in ton Great ■• 

Boxnell with ) 

Leighterton- . J 

Charhdd 

Didmarton 

Doddington 

Dirbam and Hinton 

Hawkesbury 

HorCon •■ 

Littleton West -■■■ 
Oldbiiry-on-ibe-Hill 
Sodbur/i Chipping 
Sodbary, Little ■■■■ 

Sodliuvy, Old 

Tormarton 

Waplry, Codringlon 

Tortworth 

Wickwar 

Hmbiiry Ilujidrcd, 
Cumptoii Greenfield 

Henbary 

Stoke Gifford 

Westbuiy-upon- I 

Trim ( 

^Rue ■■ 

^H^ignli: Hundred. 
LOWEK PART. 
Astoii Somirrtield ■ - 

Btickland 

Charlton Abbotts • ■ 
Chi!d-i Wickham . - 

Didbrooke 

Diunbleton 

Guiting Lower 



8,000 
2,000 
3,3(JU 



900 U83 



300 
l.OGo 400 
1,900 
IJOOJ 8,000 
5,JO0 
A a & 



r 




Nallii 

Piiiiiotk 

powcl 

Enowsliil] 

Twining . 
■ kvincfccoinb 

flVonTiiRgton 

vr>FIR PART. 

Bnurcrd 

Chipping C?aipd( 

Cow-Honeyb( 

borsingCon 

Ebriiigton 

tarkstokc 
DiiEHorough . 
Klariten Sicc^ 
Mickleton 
t'eb worth 

Baintbury 

Beasiineote 
Swell, l^iper «.. 
■Wwton Sul)e4ge 
"Wesron-upoa-Ai 
WillcTsey 



JjingUy nnd Son 
/icod Hnndrcd. 
Alvestoae 



Dovi 

i''raiiipton Cotterel- ■ 
lit ticiaa- upon- Se- ) 



I^t^lrte Hundred, 

Aveiiing -1 .1,001] 

jCberlligti 



POirvIiA-titOif. 







''Z"^'. 


inu. I UMI. 


^- 


nviBJ.t 


MinclAlliaiiiptuu ■■ 

Liibbotough 

Jtoilbqrougli 

Rodmarton 

Kbipton Moynci--- 


a,iioo 
i.yoo 

1,16!' 
31X1 


HOU 

a,.wo 

1,500 
8.^0 


260 

1,B00 

80 


4,«00 
t,43t 

an 

asj 
»,soo 

7C2 


;mi» 

l.S 
1,6S» 

S.SflO 
1S7 

KTtl 


i,eiaj 


Weston Birt -.•■-■ 
WooOchtitcr 




Ui,.'c;( 


T.iKu 


ii,^bb 


i¥,a83| iJ,aa 


'■'»l 


dred. 

Cold Athton 

Puclclechurch • 


2 
■1 

1 

3 


016 
800 
600 


5 


eo 

450 

■itio 

if3U 


2i:i 
tfo 

^50 

syo 

400 


2W 
54V 
S50 
1.58* 
571 


89 

«M' ■' 

-Kje ■ 

t,lWi'' 


Westerleigli 

WickwwlAliwfi ■■ 




\1,9\ti 


- 


1.47 'J 


■-',4,1^ 


a-,T75 


■-■•■•""L 


Pcrney, Nortk .-.. 
Chrdwotth 

C'olesbournc 


a,487 

3,.170 
81000 
0,1^8 
1,71>0 
1,300 

:i,i.'!3 

•i,V)0 
tjOO 


= 


900 
190 
W» 
190 

170 

ao 
leo 

lau 

70 


2a:i 
.■ia» 
7«f 
■i.M 

t70 
178 

13!) 
47 


SO!) 

•■JOf 
81R 

an I 

VM 

■San 
idi 

yyg 

117 


■we 

m 
m 

3t 


3! 




Cubberley ........ 


Kcndconibe 

Syde... 




Slrf)68 


-_ 


1,770 


i,»«e 


■A,i19V 


.1,351 


29 


tamiitom.OreM-- 
Urrii^n, little ■ • 
loun4n-an-t$«' ) 
Wa^«f J 


i,;ioo 

500 


a,,ioo 

1,10-J 

3,ouo 

1,'iOI) 

.S,Of)0 
1,300 
MM 
],01H> 
1,W>0 


no 

\Vi 

m 

140 
■IfO 

iw 
r,oo 

150 
liO' 


W3 

\5(K) 

113 
288 

■ *»9 
176 

- 1f« 
9tiO 
IfS 

ao 
ifli 

IPO 
960 


140 

C97 
103 

4;i.i 

227 
!(17 

m6 
S5;» 

.!(» 
lEW 
317 


9*a 
M 

347 

72 
57 
07 
896 
103 
4 
48 
177 

35 






tUingtwi, Little .. 
(»i«gt9»TWick " 

HierbcMWe ■■V 

Hl;.ugl.ter. Upber .- 

WuSurd....?. 

tibugliter, Loher ■ ■ 
Wimtniih - 




Csrsnt- ■■■• } 

'BoddingCun 

Porrhampton 

ILenunerton - (f — • 
Oxentotl -,..-.■.... 

Tewlceibwy- 

TraJdington 

AValtoft,Cardiffit.--. 
UPfER PART. 

Alderton 

Bourton-on-Hill ■■ 
ClifforJ Chambers ■■ 



ILemnuiigtoti 

Prestcote 

Sheimington 

^tjaw»y ..- 

Was ll bourn. Great 



-Wlii^i'iibuTif llandrcd. 

tOWBR PART. 

Actan, Iron •■• 
Kangewortliy ..| . 

Thornbury 

■J'itlierington . • ■ 

UPPER PART. 

Marshfield .... 



TMalrlitonr llimdni 
Ashton-under-Hill 
Beckford.- 



9A9*\ 5,oeo 



do] — I a.eio 



70!t flUO 410 



PQPU5-AT10N.; 
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Quantity of Acres 



*of)Ut'Jition at thrre^truidi' 



■ - ■ I " a 



iluudrcdsxind i^arhhcs TifthabU 



Wcstminsiter Jiu ndrtd. 
LOWER PART. 

Corse ; 

Elmstone- Hard wick 

Hasfield 

Tirley • 

UPPER PART. 

Moreton-in- Marsh 
$utton (under 
' Brajrlcs) • • . • 
Toddingham •••• 



Whititont Hundred, 

LOWER PART. 

Eastington •• 

Frampton-upoti- \ 
Severn ...... J 

Frocester 

King Stanley 

Leonard Stanley « * • • 
Stonehouse *. • •* *< 
Wheatenhurstf or ) 
■ Whitminster .• \ 

UPPER PART. 

Fretherne 

Hardwick 

Haresiield 

Longney 

Moretbn Valence 

Quedgeley 

Kandwick 

Saul •••• 

^tandish • 



•••••••* 



Botloe Hundred, 
Bromsberrow • •• 

Dymock . • .• 

Kempley 

Kewent • • » 

Oxenhall .•• 

Pauntlfcy 

Kudford ........ 

ITpleadep ........ 



1,600 



(iOO 



1,300 



3,500 



•otTytl 



2,600 

2,300 

1,300 
1,600 
1,100 
1,800 

1,500 

1,647 
2,000 
1,200 
1,620 
1,500 
500 
500 
2,200 



24,067 



1,300 
5,000 

900 
5,000 

801 
1,000 
1,050 

i,riob 
i,ooo 



2,050 

1,550 
1,891 



1,000 
1,300 



ITOO. 



7,791 



17,851 



300 
150 
200 
300 

52t 
130 
160 



irro. 



. h766 



25n 
144 
175 
280 

579 
150 
450 



1801. 



creuse» 



2,031 



450 

500 

250 

1,100 

400 

5Ck) 

— . 200 



125 
580 
500 
260 
150 
170 
400 
130 
500 



300 



300 



1,000 



5^915 



1,000 



80 

1,000 

180 

1,100 

200 

115 

106 

200 

. 100 



3,081 



335 
330 
187 
365 

829 
20il 
33y 



2,591' 



767 

600 

262 

1,257 

51« 

759 

231 

96 
250 
500 
217 
169J 
166 
650 
151 
400 



35 
180 

65 

.303 

78 

179 



84 



_^ 



6|987 



98t; 
860 

362 
1,434 

590 
1,412 

287 



in 

.341 
553 
314 

.2001 
856 
349 
504 



9,432 



.538 

360 

112 

334 

190 

■9W 

61 

53 

54 

115 

. 3U 

.456 

2X9 

41 



3»525 



138 
1,116 

257 
1,560 

202 
87 

106 

250 
. 80 



■ 235 
1,223 

218 
, 2,354 

313 

.165 
378 
160 



5,79^ 



5,261 



m 



155 
223 

38 
1,254 
113 
lOOl 

59 
178 

60 



^,180 



13 



13 



9 



A a 4 



pATUlATIOK. 



I 



I 



Ifu^nd, a«i Porr'i).-). 




.Vi-rVyll 


X" 


1170, 


ISOt. 


^.. 


;r(nifj 


BlediiU Uunara!. 

Alvington 

AwrcWJth Blakeney 


4,000 

900 

4,710 


900 


700 
SOO 

700 


755 
300 

m 


953 
311 

1.032 


238 
JI 
335 




St. BriavdVi Hand. 

Abbillgliall 

BickiiurEnglJsh.--- 

Ijlean, Little 

Dean, Michel 


p.aio 


90C 


1,600 


i.me 


2,1S3 


595 




800 

IjtiCMJ 

700 

SlXJ 

1,20U 
300 
10,000 
SOD 
4,000 
1,500 


IfiOO 
B3,BB7 


:ioo 
Sin 

BOO 
500 
BOO 

ao 

3,000 
500 
400 
U".0 
48 


ISO 

aoo 

493 
590 
196 

«5a 

96 

5,000 
■?38 
T60 

■18 


185 

465 
541 
5C3 
1.-15 
■298 
75 

^,699 
815 
67l> 
159 

.,335 


97 

ifla 

351 

'Jf. 
<i9'-) 

ero 

3.877 


37 

5 

61 


rtelielsfifld 


Sewland. with J 

ColefbriJ .... J 

Auariieane •■•■••■■ 

A. Rriavell's 


&;^dV::;::: 


( 1 


31,400 


e4,e&; 


4,936 


6,308 


9,953 


5,165 


168 




800 
J, 600 

y,ixio 
9,100 
1,937 


40(1 


HI 
.iOO 
300 
150 


51 
■26'. 
470 
301 

■ Sito 


3r>. 
■2r,\ 


91 
71 
131 

104 




fWnftehcortli 

■fibbertqii 


Tr.;l/i«n, IIm,ditd. 


r,6;i7 


400 


l,'J77 


1,330 


i,r:i3 


456 


M 


]»!00 
800 
*00 

5,000 

TiSoa 

3,000 


2,! 20 
TOO 


mo 

340 

400 

fiOO 

1,500 


i:!7 

400 

50« 

1,.?00 

4r)9 


15? 

8'il 

1,651 
613 


189 
i3l 

m 

451 

i;i3 


Gliurcliam 

flewnh»iM 

TidJentem 

WCTttttl ry-on -Severn 
VVooUaston 


'Bitrtmi Rtgit tfuld- 


i8,yoo 


3,8'JO 


.%i™ 


y,i05 


4,-162 


1,370 


!« 


3,500 

500 

1,600 

3,600 


3,000 
3,&>(i 


4M. 

731 
3,435 

500 
3.W1' 

700 


1,3^7 
5,oor 

3,938 

500 

d.OlW 

i,aeo 

I-?,0»5 


4,45f 
■.'.■id'J 
4,0ji( 
1.897 
!!,10(i 
1,541 


4,rt07 

«i03 
1,3(17 




MlangotsSeld 

J*. Gec*ge'* ...... 

Sl. Jnmes, out l^irisli 
l4. Philips Jacob,do- 
*.iplet6n u. 


■•' 


*;.-ia.l 


n.Ji,i-, 


V2.r.:t] 


l!5,!)9li 


l^loucdHft^Ciitf...- 


vo 


■291 


4,5ffJ 


S,:;9i 


7.57>' 


y,.w 





rO»lJl.'ATlCN. 



Berkeley 

Bisley 

Bndiey — - 

BrjghtrfellBar- ) 

ro* i 

Cheltenham 

Clecve- - 

Crowtbofne &| 

Mmcty i 

Diidstol^s and i 
King's Barton i 
Grmnbald's Ash 
Henbuff 

Kifo^t=~ 

Litngley anA } 
Swlueslicail I 



Kapsgate 

blaUrhlBf--— -1 
Tcnikeibury-*-' 
Thombury 

WestmiAStet — 

Whitstonc- 

Botloe 

Blcdisloe 

at. BriKVctrs 
DutcliyLincucK 

Weitbury 

B.irton Regit-' — 



i 



16,382 

10,9SE 
4,000 
8,0UO 

18,138 ; 



iO.IKfO 1 

S.OTO 
17,^00 

2,000 



17,8;i6 



f,151 



l:l.CfB 

4,nr 



1,111 

2,1C9 
.1,017 

S,5H'j 



18,209 



53,SJ5 : 
1,000 
7,5'20 



4,821 

lE.ujia 



3,151 1 
7,090 



11,067 

e,(iiu 
«i,'io() a 

7.tK!7 

115,300 



3.IW0 

5,P15 
.'1,081 

I,t77 



5,55(1 
S«93 



6, 'jar ' 
•i,iW 

ifi\& ■ 

6,ao8 ' 

i!,]U5 
ly,0B3 ? 
Si'JUl 



U,9U 



LM80 

,. 5B5 



:!,lsue:i^,oiig4t^)<,34i iai,fi9:i . 



o,tw «4,HS ?,?ni 



Th* Sum Toisl of thie PopuJaiion nf [Ik CouBly, &c, as ap|n;a;;s froL .., . . 

liiMcnuirKMurnt, Uv.itf.BO^; untt riiealffertnce belw»eii tliai aSd (lierejult 

□i [Lcic 'j';ibl«, ii iccounud fur ai I'olloiiVi : 
Toial fopiilatian ■ 




m 



votaiitxiwct. 



EsplaaalioH of tlit TabUt.- 

Ta avoid the necessity of agniD enumerating the 
riiihos, It seems nut iroproper to have lotruduced '. 
ihe foregoing Tables the number of acres each respec- 
tively cuiitains, distinguishing^ those which are ly[bubl( 
or otherwise; by which may be seen what progress has 
^ been made towardit the cotnmutaiion of tythGE,and 

I,, innch remains to be done. 

The first column contains the names of pjirii 
and places; the second and third, the number of l] 
iible and untythable acres j the tburth) the state of 
pnhition at the hcginnin[j of the last ceutiiry, on 
aiidiority of Atkyns ; the fifth, a similar statement, from 
Ititddcr's History of the County, near the middle of the 
century; the sixth, the present population, as taken 
from llie nbstracl of returns made in 1800, by order of 

' rurli;iment, and printed by command of his Majesty; 

[I Mbe seventh, the increase, and the eighth, the decrease, 
during the century. 

It appears, that the county conuins &gs,252 acres; 
of which, 463,IS3 are still subject to tythes,atid 232,069 
have been exonerated by Acts of Parliament, &,c. 

The quantity of acres is taken either from admeasure- 
ment, which, in some inclosures, was to be obtained ; or 
from conjectural information, which is snpposed to be 
near the truth: rivers, however, and roads, which rauy 
\iKi stated at lOjUOO acres, are not taken into the calcu- 
lation. 

The population of the county and city, was, at tl»c be- 
fiinningof tliclast ccntary, 128,341; had increased lo 
ilil,()!)3 near the middle of it, and is now 210,207, 
KT deducting 2,21f) for ii few instances of decrease, 
actual increase during that period is 8-i,14o, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENTS, 

INCLUDING GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGRICULTURAL 

LEOiSLATION AND POLICE. 
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iRST. The tything system is considered by almost al! 
writers as peculiarly inimical to agricultural improve^ 
ments: that my opinion does not go to the full ex- 
tent of that of others who have thought on the subject, 
is evident froih chap. 4. sect. S. : it goes, however, 
far 'itoottgh to 'induce me to wish that a practice; 
whiidh may ei^eft ' be apposed to operate as a check to 
the * ejtertions bf ati ettterprizrng farmer, might be re- 
moved; and it is tipprehehded, that few holders of 
tythes will feel reluetance in <iommoting them, npoh 
the principles which have governed the late parochial 
ac<s of iflclosufe. To them, I pfcVpose no amendment, 

• _ ^ 

farther than what I have offered before. That a gene- 
ral blHto facilitate irtclosure, and its natural concomi- 
tant, a commutati6n of tythes, wdald produce effects 
highly beneficial to all partiefs, can hardly be question- 
ed ; and should a measure of this kind be adopted, and 
care taken by it to contract the expences within as nar- 
row limits as the due iexecution of the business will al- 
low, it is probable, that in a very few years the greatel' 
part of the waste-lands in this county> or even the king- 
dom, will be brought into cultivation. 

It is frequently suggested, that inclosures of common 
fields favour the conversion of arable lands to pftsture ; 
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and to obviate tbis suspected evil, it has been prop* 
to introduce u clause to limit the cttlllvutor to defii 
prc>|K>rtions nfeacli, uccording to the nature uad extent 
of liis occupiitiuii. Thi& would probably do mtwe barra 
tlari goQ(l, and would be only removing one obstacle, 
lo supply the place with another, HLStralDis on the 
frt'Cilom wC agrieuUurc, are injurious, and adverse to the 
spirit ol' improvement; if the fbirmer is left to himself 
(under n general cnulionr however, that iic shall not 
jure llie estate), he will raise those articles «hLcb 
most, uutitcd in the market ^ and sacb au equiUhri 
ivill be preserved, (ijat, according to the proverb, 
horn ;»ud tlic coin shull heiir a due pru|H>rtiou to.ei 
uther. 

Lppn siiiitlar princtplcs, the re^raiiit& imposed upou 
leuiiiits in ihe luiinageiaent of luuiiy uninclosed iields, 
ax adverse to improvr:tnc;ut. This is particulaily Appli- 
cable to sonic occupations in the Vale, nhere the rota- 
tion is fallow, wheat, beans. Voder good husbandry', 
taUows are supposed to be not necessary at all ; cer- 
taiii>ly not so tVequeut as in some parts of the Va)e. 
One ubjeet of the fallow, ia to clean the land ; and the 
larmcir, looking forward, as a matter of course, to the 
operatiuii.s of a ivhoieycar for that purpose, iiutkes no 
extraordiuary efforts at any otiier time: it has, hovr- 
cvci^, been proved hy fact, that ia some open fields, and 
more often in inclosed ones, even on tlic stiSest 
tire couch-grasa and other weeds may be kept under 
ilitf adoption of a better comsc of crops, and ihe 1) 
ilumsclvcs improved by a. more scientific mode of ci 
vation. f>tij}posing the land to be tboroughlv clcai 
»!id bi-i.iii;j:lit into a stale of good tilth on the tirst tail 
yeuf,. the tblLuuing cour^: au^ht be pursued with 
vaiutiige. 
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Manure on rtie feilliiw, whcut, beans, barley, or oaTs, 
with seeds, clover mowed or led Uie iirst j'lcer, fed Ute 
second, ploughed and planted with potntues, whoitt, ami 
beans, or^as, before tJic fallow. This iRiRiagement is 
pnicttCttWi; on stiff olays: nlM-pe ihe laud, liowevCT, in- 
clines to sand, a crop ortunii|>s mii^lit precede biirley 
en the fallutv, and then the rotation wqmM be, fid- 
Jow maourtjd ; tnrnips wHvn ih Jniic, iir July; biirJey, 
with seeds, m^TiagL-d a^ before; wlieut <ili the tilovcr- 
ley; bcAiis; potatoes, with poine manure «n the bean- 
stub, pared and burnt; wheat a^in, beans, ur peas; oats 
before the fallow. Tlic Hrst is a series of iiiuc years, 
and gains two clear crops; the -ieccfid taJtou in ten 
years, aad has the advantage vf t''n ci^is. It is con* 
ceived that there would be full tiise lur eleauing the 
land early en«iigk foe lurnipa, on Uie fallow, by Hrht 
plonghJngJinmediatelya.ftAT the crop « off in imluwn, 
instead of the«priMg; or if the bnnines« of whe«t-sow- 
ing on other parts of Ihe estate shouM jnterti-re, br^Hst- 
liloufrkiui; Btigbt be a subiitituto: rc>];ul)ir ploogbingi 
however, would be moti-' beneficiiil, us tlie ridges, Jiin-itig 
been thrown down for the precwljii* Krop, ttre hui^i 
would now be gathered up, which wotjkl layiidryftf 
the winfer, ar>d <»jieB also to recciw tiie Bidlnwiii* 
•fleets of frost, and expoMire, Otiier ci'ojts, &iith a« 
cabbiigp, oole, &,c. might be inlrodaced, to siiil the far-- 
teier's cofivenjence and stoclc ; and on the fallow j^-ar, 
if the land gltrntld not be elenned time «(>aH'^h t'lM tur- 
tiips, mnter-vCTchcs, a mupe uiefolcrop perliHps in th* 
Vnle, tiwf^bt supply rtieir place. ' 

■ The want of uiwier-grouiidiST(*i«is a fjjeiatflh^iicl^' 
■4o improvcnwnt ^ butt© remow* it, ilie w>-opernti<»u <w 
"the landlord k nccessnry; «g it h hardly lahv i^pcct-cf) 
'ttBt'tttGOinttt-will, otiat K -short t«rni, kM] iucur k 
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considerublc expcnce, to produce a permaaent eStrcl M 
ilic llind he occupies. Willi the grant of a lease f(r 
twenty-one jeare, it would be well worth his while, im- 
ucdiately to undergroitnd-diaia his wet lands, the ad- 
vantages being so qnick and great, that he vruuld be 
sure of an ample recompense. There are few land: 
this county, but what are capable of being drained ; aod 
the expence being so much reduced by ploughs and 
tither implenieuls, it may reasonably be expected, thai, 
ill a few yL'ara, every acre of land will be dry and 
healthy. See Conclusion, where a plan of improve- 
ment in lliis particular is suggested. 

Timber being confessedly in a state of progressive di- 
luinuliun, (ia this county at least,) it is aa object well 
worthy the attention of the Legislature, to endeavour to 
teciire a proper supply of ihiit necessary article. Alight 
not each owner of land be obliged to satisfy ibe over- 
seer or constable uf the hamlet or district, that, whon he 
is cutting down a limbcr-l ree, he is also supplying (lie 
loss, by planting, preserving, and raising a young oue 
of tlie same kind, on some part of his estuti; i So ili 
a yearly return niighi be made lo the Quarter Sessioi 
and filed among the records of the county. If the gent 
ral principle were adopted, provisoes aud exceptiom 
might be Introduced, to meet man}' cases, where tlie 
complete adoption of the plan might be improper, or 
even stand in the nay of improvement. This measure 
is suggested wiih the hope, that another less excep- 
tionable may be substituted in its room, nr eografled 
npun It; for, that some measure is expedient, cannot 
he questioned. The deslructiun of timber, owing to iis 
high price, liolds, out an irresistible iL'mptation 19 cut 
down, while ibe great expeaces attached to landed- pro- 
perty operate as u check upon planting: for, wUliUii: 
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exception of a few public spirited gentlemen, planta- 
tions are scarce ; but the notices for sale of timber are 
to be founds at the proper season of the year^ in every 
provincial newspaper. 

The Viale of this ponnty, it is true^ abounds with young 
growing elms in every hedge-row ; but for this, no thanks 
are due to the proprietor: it fortunately happens, that 
not only the stools of the trees which are cut down, but 
the roots themselves, which spread to a great distance, 
throw out new shoots in abundance, more than enough 
to replenish the loss; and, fpr the purpose of making 
good trees in a few years, it is only necessary to watch 
their growth, and prevent them from .being destroyed 
by cattle, or stunted by numbers. The timber thus pro- 
duced, is sometimes unsound, and particularly so, if the 
trees are permitted to grow too long after they come to 
a proper size for telling ; but as the demand is urgent, 
and the sale certain, they seldom stand too long ; and 
in this case, the timber is good for the several purposes 
to which this sort is usually applied^ 

But the great complaint is in the continual diminu- 
tion of oak-trees: these require to be raised from the 
acorn, or transplanted and protected ^ for though they 
will re-produce themselves in the same way as elms, 
yet, growing slowly, the young shoots, or plants, seldom 
rise above the hedge-rows, so as to become trees, or if 
they do, are galled, knotty, and stunted. Besides, the 
little prc&ahility of any advantage in the life-time of the 
planter, from o^-^trees, is another obstaclb to the plan- 
tation of them; and therefoi'e the Agricultural Societies 
have, with great judgment, and considerable success, 
promoted this valuable branch of husbatidry, by hono- 
rary and pecuniary encouragements. • 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVAilONS. 



SECT. I.-^ACBlCDLTVltAt. ^OQIitl^f. 

IN O Agricultural Society has been established within 
the county, but considerable benefit is derived from.tliat 
at Bath. It is, indeed, so near the borders of Glouces- 
tershire, and so many gentlemen of the county are mem- 
bers of it, that it may almost be considered as a Gloy- 
cestersliire Society. 

The advantages of Agricultural Societies arc gene-* 
rally acknowledged ; they stimulate the iridnstry of mart 
by rewards, and a certain degree of honour and credit 
attached to them ; thev have been the means of dissemi- 
iiating widely the principles of a science before but little 
regarded, and less understood ; they have also encou- 
raged experiments, which could not have been made, 
but by inducing the great landlords to undertake the 
task, who could afibrd the first expence, bear the loss of 
an eventual Aiilure, and employ -ijie iijtians they possess 
of making public the result of those experimeata. 



SECT. II.— WEIGHTS AND MEASUUJES^ 

In weights, the variation is tiifliag ; but iJbe iaeqoQlity 
of measures is a kiud of anomaly, which produces gre«t 

inconveniences, and not unfrec[uently loss, to the pur-^ 
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bbaser; . In Gloucester market^ the bushel varies 'from 
nine to ten gallons: those who are in. t^e constant 
practice of attending there^ are aware of the fact, "and- 
therefore able to apportion the price. The great dealera 
obviate the evil> by stipulating for a certain weight; but. 
when corn is purchased in smaller quantities^ and di- 
rectly from the market, the purchaser is obliged either 
to take the seller's word, or form a judgment from the 
best enquiries he 'can make on the spot. The bushel of 
the Forest district, arid on the borders of Herefordshire, 
contains nearly ten gallons: on the Cotswolds, about 
nine: in the Vale, liine and a half: in the Lower Valci 
and at Cirencester, nine and a quart, of all kinds of 
grain, though malt is said to l^ universally measured to 
nine. t*his freedom of measure^ indeed, is carried to an 
extraordinary extent in this county. In a large portioa 
of it, each farmer has his own niea8are> called by his 
own name> and his pric6 fixed accordingly. In the 
inarket he frequents, it is utiderstood« In articles of 
this sort, weight appears to be the fairest mode of deal- 
ing ; and, therefore, in every market-chouse it were pro- 
per that there should be public scales, or a weighing 
machine, for the purpose, and that an average weight 
should be fixed, and placed in a conspieuoud situation^ 
for a bushel of the different species of grain. 

Below Gloucester, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, potatoes, green-peas, and some other articles, 
are sold by the double peck ; that is, a peck contains 
two common pecks, '^ struck,'* or rtieasured level with 
the top : whereas at Gloucester, and higher up the Vale, 
by a peck is understood one common peck, heaped up 
as long as they will stand, of the articles last-mentioned. 

Wool is weighed by the stone of l£i/6. or todd of 
QiS^lb, generally through the county. 

B b 
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Eighteen oonces of butter^ with many dairy-womeii, 
Mk make a ponnd^ thoagh among many others reduced 
ta sixteen ; and in the higher extremity of the Vale, 
as at WeMbrd^ that article is sold by the quarts which 
is supposed' to contain diree pounds^ 



SECT, III.— SUPPLY on LONDON. 

The articles sent out of the county for the supply of 
London^ in the agricultural departments are fat oxen, 
sheep, and- pigs ; corn, cheese, fruit-liquors, and salmon. 
Of these, it is difficult to^scertain the annua] quantity, 
without otfier documents' than what are supplied in the 

CKHMltrV. 

*/ 
In the convmercial department, cloths of different 

q^ialities. Hi a very large extent, are mannfactared for 

the London market. 



SECT. IV.— EXPERIMENTAL FA&MS. 

Though a spirit of agricultural improvement has been 
strongly excited among the land-owners of the conntj, 
and many advantages resulted from it, yet ao farm 
strictly experimental can be pointed out. 
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CONCLUSION. 
MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, 

AVD XEASORES CSUULATEP fOR WAT PURPOSE. 
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V-/N the sobject of long leas^^ as a means of improve* 
ment^ different opinions are held. There are circum-* 
stances and situations^ which make leases inconvenient 
or improper : upon rich pasture lands they are not ne-^ 
cessary> though^ even here^ a confidential assurance 
should be given to the tenant^ to induce him to^act 
upon principles beneficial to the estate. Upon all til-- 
lage farms^ where good or bad management materially 
affect the value of the lands^ leases are indispensible. 
Should the proprietor imagine^ that^ by granting a term 
of seven or fourteen years, he gives power to the tenant 
of continuing a prejudicial course of management^ let 
it also be considered, that, by withholding a lease, he 
prevents any attempt being made for great or perma* 
iient improvement. 

Supposing the land*owner satisfied as to the utility of 
granting a lease, the next cpnsideration is, what length 
of term is most convenient, and. what covenants and 
l^rovistons most conducive, to an indemnification of 
expeoce on one hand^ and amelioration. of property on 
^e other. b b SI 
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In all recent inclosures of waste, fourteen yeanr at 
least should be given, at a moderate rent, so that the 
tenant may be compensated for expences he must dc- 
cessarily incur in the cultivation of lands hitherto un- 
productive. In the allotments 6f wa^te to ecclesiastical 
persons, this allowance is still more necessary, as pro- 
bably buildings mu^tbe erected, at ^aa expence tot^ 
great for a limited income and life-interest tenure. To 
excite," indeed, a spirit for improvement, and hoM out 
a prospect of remuneration for Increased industry, it h 
right to extend the period, in most cases, to twenty- 
one years, subject to the controul of Patron and Ordi- 
nary, as is found in special acts of inclosure. 

With respect to covenants, there are some principk*^ 
in which all are agreed; among these, arfi such as re- 
strain the lessee from assigning his lease, or setting any^ 
part of his estate, to under-tenants, and to secure such 
a continued management, as ishall prevent the tenant, 
from dravving extraordinary profits by forced and ex-, 
hausting crops: but as lo the mode of cultivation, soils 
vary so much, not onlj' in whole parishes, but even on 
farms, and of consequence require so many different 
modes of treatment, and rotation of crops, that it is dif-; 
licult on a recent inclosure from waste, to lay down a 
certain rule capable of being applied to all cases; but 
asi it is the interest of the tenant to find out and pursue 
the most beneficial and productive course of cultivation,, 
such as* ^Yill insure a certain advantage to himself, might 
not a discretionary power be given him for the first 
seven years ; and, from the experience of thnt period,. 
might not a proper rotation be laid down for the re- 
mainder ? This would secure the interests of the land- 
lord, and be the means of keeping the faiin ]n good 
condition. . , 
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On old -inclosed estate^ it is not prudent in the land- 
lord, nor beneficial to the agricultural system, to pldc^ 
the tenant too far but of reach by a long term : he 
ihould have time ta ijarry him through onie' rotation; 
and, according to the propriety and activity of his 
management, &hd conformity to the covenants of his 
lealse, shbuld be continued or removed, at the will of 
the landlord. In the V^le, the takings are frequently 
for tTiree or four years, according to the course of 
crops; arid those estates are neither inannged worse, 
or less productive than others which are held under a 
longer term; The occupiers, indeed> have an assurance 
on the honour of their landlord, that they shall- con- 
tinue in the occupation so lopg as they conform to the 
conditions of the original contract; and seldom dbe^ 
an instance occur of a dispossession by the eaprice of 
the proprietor; without misconduct on the part 6f the ' 
tenanlt. 

In the Vale, the occupiers are not left sufficiently at 
Hberty. to make the most of their lands. Wlieth^r thd 
land be good or bad in its own nature, or well or ill 
cultivated ; whether it be suited or not tx) the customary 
crops, the cultivator is tied down to the same routine 
which has been pursued for ag^, without being allowed 
to try the effect of experiment, everi at his own tisquft. 
Obvious means of improvement here offer themselves ; 
but they rest with the landlord, and mu^ be brought for- 
ward by his liberal determination to lay ilside the pre- 
judices of ancient custom* 

• It is unfortunate fbr 'the improvement of the coun- 
try, thtft no practicable method has yet been generally 
introduced, which shall make, it the direct interest 
of the tenant to leave faPs farm, at the expiration of 
ibe lease, in a proper stale pffertilitj. Might not tho' 
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following plan be beneficittl both to landlord and 
tenant i 

The landlord lo allow the tenant a proper buri pf 
money for every cubic yard of good spit-dung he ^11 
leave, either in the yard, or carted out to the arable 
lond, and laid in square heaps six feet high) aad which 
have been once turned tliree months or more before the 
c.ipiration of his lease ; another sum for every yard of 
long dung; so much for every load of strun* kept dry 
beyond a. limited quantity ; and anolher sum per square 
yard for every yard of dung put on the land for turnips 
the preceding year, provided the turnips were well 
boed: but all these allowances on condition that the 
tenant should oot obtain straw and dung by cro£& cro))- 
piug his land, and the allawimce for straw less tlian in 
proportion for the same of dung. Tliia would give the 
'tenant an interest in keeping his laud in high ciiltivu- 
lion, because the richer the land, the more straw would 
it bear. This plan is chicBy calcuhtted for estalt:s on 
the Hills, bat, with a little variation, may be ndapted lo 
those in the Vale. 

Underground draining being universally ackiiow* 
ledged to be one of the first modes of improvement on 
wet soils, but fi'equeutly neglected for want of asccr* 
taiuing how or by whom the expence should be dis- 
charged, a lease to the following effect is reeuuimead- 
ed, in imitation of one granted of « farm in North VVik- 
^ ihire. The term is for fourteen years ; but either parly 
is at liberty, at any period, to make it void, by giving 
the other three years notice. Tiie tenant covenant* lo 
biy out 300/. in draining the land, under the Inndlord'i 
direclioii, within three years after the uomniencemeut 
of the leaf^e. One condition is, that be shnll receiv» 
back H6 many fourteenth parts of that sum, as t 
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shall remain yenrs unexpired, ivhen he quilsthe f^rm, 
should he happen to quit it before ihe expiration of the 
lease. 

Roads.— The gcneml use of iiarrow-wheelcxl wa^ 
gons and caits, in this county, is -very detrimental to 
the roadii: and perhaps nothiug would tend more lo 
their nmelioration, than the givinci: of enc-ouragetnefit 
to the more frequent use of hroad wheels, by premiun)!< 
or cxenipiious. An obvious mode of exemjuion, in 
addition to the one already given by the Act 13 Geo. 
c. 84, may be adopted, in npporliotring the quantity of 
statute labour on the I urn pike-roads, to the width of 
the wheels employed by the occupiers liable to perform. 
Were an Act framed upon this principle, the pioporiion 
might easily be ascertained, and other subordinate cir- 
cumstances arranged. As the highviny laws at present 
stand, they are not perhaps quite consistent with equity 
and justice, which would require, that every person 
fhould contribute in proportion totheiisjury he occa- 
sions; and it is uuquest ton able, that the injury done to 
roads by narroW-i\' heeled carriages, is miivh greater 
than the other. 
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OS PLANTING THIi OBcniS. 

The herbage of many pastures in the Vale is very 
coarse, and mised with knap-weed, orchis, and otlier 
plants, which cattle refuse. Nature points out the use- 
ful application of soils where these grow: and the nu- 
tritive and medicinal qualities of the orchis are suffi- 
ciently ascertained, to justify a closer attention to it 
tb«n has hitherto been paid ; ond the value of the root, 
s b 4 
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ivben. prapedy prepared^ offers an inducement to ai« 
t^(tipt the propagation of it op a limited scale. 

The orchis mascula of Linnaeus^ or satyrium mas of 
the fdinbyrgh-Pi^ensatoi^, grows plentifully in moist 
mellows, bearing .six or seven long smooth narrow 
leav^» yaf legated with dark coloured streaks or spoU, 
issuing from the root ; one or two embrace the stalk, 
which is single^ roundish^ and striated : on its top ap^ 
pears a long lopse spijf;e of irregular^ naked ^ purplish, 
Ted fiowersiy consisting each of six petals> one of which 
is largej cut into three sections^ hanging downwards; 
the: others ^malier^ forming a kind of hpod above itj 
with a tail behind* .The root, consists of two roundish, 
whitish tubercles, about the si2^ of nutmegs, one plump 
jand juicy^ the qther. fungous and somewhat shrivelled, 
with a fe^ large fibres at the top. It is perennial, and 
flowers id May^ and may l^e propagated by seed."*^ The 
seeds should be cpllected in ^he places i^beve the plants 
grow naturally, and directly sown in the garden* on a 
Ji)order of light eartb, and raked in with an even hand. 
The plants, wbei^ a year or two oldji may be set out in 
rows, about eight inches asunder^ and four inches d is-* 
tant from each other in the line. Seeds should be sown 
every year, to keep up a succession of plants, if in fact 
no offsets are produced. 

Premiums have been offered by the Society of Arts 
and Sciences in London, for encouraging the propaga- 
tion of this plunf . 

The bulbs of the root, \vhjch is th^ only useful part, 

* The printed books direct the offsets to be planted ; I have^ 
liowever, never been able to procure an offset, though I took up 
more than a hundred plants in the course of the summer of 1805, 
nor have I ever observed them growing in bunches, which would 
b? tl^e case, like tulips and other bulbous roots, if they had offsets. 
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lupe prepared in the following ihanner, as directed in 
the Philos. Transact, vol. 59. The bulb is to be washed 
ki water, and the fine brown skin which covers' it,' is to 
be separated by means of a small brush, or by di{^ping 
the root in hot water, and rubbing it with a coars^ linen 
cloth. When a sufheient number of bulbs hav«' been 
thus cleansed, they are to be spread on a tin--plate, and 
placed in an oven heated to the usual'degr^d, where 
they are to remain six or ten minutes, in which time 
they will have lost their milky whiteness; and accfuired 
A transparency like horn, without any dimitration of 
J)ulk. Peing arrived at this state, they are to be re- 
moved, in order to dry and harden in the air, which 
f^ill require sevcr^il days to effect; or, by using a gentle 
heat,. they may be finished in a few hours. 

By another process, the bulb \s boiled in water, freed 
from the skin, and afterwards suspended in the air to 
dry : it thus gains the same appearance as the foreign, 
and does not grow moist or mouldy in M^et weather^ 
ivhich those that have been barely dried by Meat^ are 
liable to. Reduced into powder, they soften And dis-* 
solve in boiling water into a kind of mucilage, which 
may be diluted for use, with a larger quantity of water 
or milk. Thus prepared, they possess very nutricious 
virtues; and, if not' the very srihie as is brought from 
Turkey, and used foi* making salep, so nearly resembles; 
as to be little inferior to it. • 

. In Turkey, the difiereut species of the orchis are said 
iq be taken indifferently ; but in England, the orchi$ 
mascula is both the most common and most easily pror 
pagated. The foreign salep is 3|rf. per ounce retail; 
the English might be raised for two-pence an ounce, and 
leave a large profit to the planter, as appears by the ful- 
JQwing calcululion : 
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9Jt^ ON PLANTING TH£ OftOHIf^ 

PBBTOR. £. f. 4, 

Ijient for two years of an acre ----- 200 

Taxes 080 

Digging, at 6d. per lug ------ 400 

ColIectiDg seed for an acre ----- 10 

Rowing and tiransplanting ------- loO 

Hoeing and cleansing two years - - - - £00 

Pigging op ..-----i*--'500 
Drying and furepariog ------- £00 

Tythe •--,- Ol£0 

Profit 80 40 

35 U 

Caj^DlTOR. 

Crop 35 14 

In this calcalation it is supposed, that, at four indiei 
apart, and in rows nine inches asunder, 171^96 plants 
will grow on an acre ; that tbey will weigh, when dry, 
4,285 osnces ; which value, at £i{. per onnce, gives 
35L \48. and a fraction. The price and weight are 
taken low; the latter on the supposition that forty 
will weigh an ounce.''^ The rent and expences are esti- 
mated for two years, because no benefit arises in the first 
yea»: there is no doubt, however, but that the land 
would be in excellent condition, either for a seccmd 
sowing, or for wheat. 

* The bulbs, from which this calculation is made, were small, 
baviiig been collected in poor pasture land ; but, it is conceived, 
they would be ccmsiderably improved in size and weight, by the 
mode of cultivation before recommended. 
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V-/N the subject of inclosures much has already been 
said> and^ as some prpof from fact of the advantages 
attending the system^ on the Cotswoids^ the following 
results are given of a comparison between the present 
state of the hamlet of Eastington^ in the parish of North- 
kach^ and the parish of Aldsworth, and what it was 
before the inclosure^ or in open field. 

The management of the field land in the latter state 
was ''two shifts;'' that is, one crop and fallow^ alter- 
nately. 

Average produce of Wheat crop 6 bushels per acre 

Barley - 10 ditto 
Oats - 10 ditto 

About sixty acres of the fallow field 

was sown with Peas - 6 ditto 

Sheep bred £00^ and sold poor the second year at the 
latter end; then called shearlings: stock of the fields 
was consequently 400 i wool produced irom the san^e 
after the rate of eight Recces to the todd. 
Beasts bred, twenty in a season, and sold at different 
ages, after three years old: full stock in the fields, 
eighty beasts. 
Quantity of Wheat, 200 acres Produce, 150 quarters 
Barley, 200 ditto Ditto 250 ditto 
Oats, 200 ditto Ditto 250 ditto 
Peas, 60 ditto ' Ditto 40 ditto 

Laud in corn, 660 acres Produce, 690 quarters,, 

VV'ool of 400 sheep, 50 todds. 
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■ PRESENT STATE. ^ 

Average produce of Wheat, - 12 bushels per acre 

Barley, ' - 22 ditto 
Oats, - 24 ditto \ 

Peas, r 16 ditto 
Sheep bred annually, 500; the same number' sold an- 
• nually fat. Yearly stock kept up, 1500. Wool at 
the rate of five fleeces to the todd. A hundred beasts 
kept on the same, and 60 sold to the butcher. 
Quantity of Wheat sown, 300 acres Produce, 450 qrs. 
Barley, 300 ditto Ditto, 825 do.' 

Oats 8c Peas, 300 ditto Ditto, 825 do. 

Land prepared for corn, 900 acres Produce, 2100 qrs. 

It is supposed that the oat and pea crops are in such 
proportion as that the average produce of both do not 
exceed the average produce of barley. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW. 

Before the Tnclosure. After Inclosnre. Improvemenf. 
Wheat, 150 quarters 450 quarters 300 quarters 

Barley, 250 ditto 825 drtto 575 ditto 

Oats8creas,290 ditto 825 ditto 635 ditto 

690 . 2i00 1410 



Wool, - 50 todd 300 todd 250 todd 

Sheep, - none fed, 500, which estimated at 80W#. 

each, add to the slock of animal food 40,000lbs. 

\veii::ht. 
j\!so (50 beasts, estimated at 560lbs. each, give 33,600/65. 

of beef in aid of the markets. 

llental in favour of die landlord, increased from 
500/. to 1460/. per annum. 
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Aldmoi'th before. Incisure. 

Management two shifts, crop and fallow. 

Wheat) ^00 acres, at 6 bushels per acre 150 qnarterf 

Barley, 200 ditto, at 10 - - - 250 ditto 

Oats> 20a ditto, at 10 - - - 250 ditto 
P^as on fallow land called Etchings^ 

100 - - 6 - - . 70 ditto . 

700 acres 720 quarters 

Sheep bred, 200. Full stock, 400. Wool at eight 
fleeces per todd« 600 sheep taken to agistment, at 
15. per head; 

Ten beasts bred and kept till four years old. Ten sokl 
yearly, and forty taken to agistment, at 5s. per head« 

After Inclosure. 

Wheat sown, 390 acres Produce, 585 quarters ' 

Barley, 390 - - - - 825 ditto 

Peas & Oats, 390 - - - - 950 ditto 

1170 2360 

700 before inclos. 720 before inclos. 



470 acres added 1640 quarters 

Sheep bred annually, 1800. Beasts ditto, 12. Sent to 

market, several being bought in, 20. 
One thousand eight hundred sheep, at five fleeces per 

todd, produce 360 todd, which adds 310 todds of 

wool after the in closure. 

It is an argument not a little in favour of the in- 
closing system, that it has operated to the encourage- 
ment of labour. It is remarked, that labourers, who 
formerly were under the necessity of seeking employ- 
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tnent in London and other places^ now find it in snffi^ 
cient quantity at home in their respective parishes* 
Hence^ the apprehensions which were entertained^ an 4 
plo<ijace(l a law against inclosures in the feign of 
Hen. VII. were ill-grounded, though that law received 
the p)faises( of Lord Baeon. Thei^ seeins^ indeed, in all 
periods of our history, to have been an undeserved jea« 
lousy between agriculture and trade; and the laudable 
desire of promoting husbandry, frequently produced 
absurd Hmitations against the latter; while the appre^* 
bension of the decay of manufactureQ, from the toa 
gr^at enx^ourageiDent given to the former, a^ frequently 
occasion^ contrary restrictions, ^according to the bu- 
n)0nr of the King and Parliament. It is time that these 
jealousies should be done away, and that the merchant, 
manufacturer, and husbandman, should learn, that 
there is betM^een them a reciprocity of interests, which 
can be supported only by union and mutual confidence. 

It was intended to. offer some further consideration* 
on the Poor Laws, agreeably to the reference in page 66^ 
line 6 ; but the subject being taken up seriously by Par- 
liament, they are become unnecessary. 

N.B, The Welford mentioned in page 108, line 27, is 
not the parish of that name in the upper part of Deer- 
hurst Hundred, but the name of a hamlet near Fairford* 
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PRICES 

OF BUILDING MATERIALS ON THE SPOT. 

V7ak timber^ from 2s. to Ss. per foot solid. 

Elm ditto^ from ]$• to Is. 6d. ditto. 

Clamp-burnt briicks, \L 5s. per thousand* 

Best bricks^ from 1/. 10s. to 2L ditto. 

Clay stone lime at Gloucester^ Is. 8d. per barrel of two 

bushels. 
Bristol stone Hme ditto> 2$. per barrel. 
Cromhall lime at the kiln^ 7d. per barrel. 
Plain tiles^ burnt^ £/. per thousand. 
Pan tiles, ditto^ 3l* 10s. ditto. 
Stone tiles or slates, from 18s. to iL per thousand, to 

cover two square of one hundred feet each.. 
Journeyman carpenter and mason's wages, from 2s. 6(h 

to 3s. 6d. per day. 
Workmanship to a rod of brickwork, l/. iOs. 
Workmanship and materials to ditto, QL 10s. 
Freestone pa^ving, Qd. per foot. 
Thatching with helm straw, 5s. per square, including 

spicks and rope yarn : will last thirty years. 
Thatching with comtnon threshed straw, something less. 
Spicks, 4frf. per hundred. Yarn, lOrf. per pound. 
Three feet sap laths, at Is. 8d. per hundred, require 300 
of fourpenny nails, and, with a dozen and half bok- 
ings of helm, at lOs. p^r dozen, cover a thatcher's 
square of work, or l6f feet square. 
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IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

Narrow- wheeled Waggon, from 31 /. 10s. to 367. I5u 

Cart with six-inch wheels, 15/. 1 5s. 

Ploughs, from l/. 12s. tb 3l. 

Harrows and Drags, ditto. 

Rad way's double-furrow^ plough, 8/. 8s. 

Ditto single plough, 4/. 4s. 

Ditto skim piough, 6/. 

Ditto chaff-cutter with two knives, 20/. 

Lambert's draining machine, 52/. IGs. 

Ditto chaff-cutter with four knives, 26/. 5s* 

Threshing machine, worked with one horse and two w<h 
men, 25/. 

A one-horse power, to work either tlie cha^'-cutter of 
threshing machine, 20/. 

A revolving plough^ to turn all the furrows one way^ 
11/. 

Radway*s skim-and-go-deep plough, 7/. 

Scuffler, with a set of blades for paring, 12/. 12<5. 

Hinck's chaff-cutter with three knives, 8/. 8s. or 10/. lOsl 

Hand hoe, running with a wheel, 1.0s. 6d. 

Thistle drawer, 2s. 6d. 

Ell rakes, from iGs. to l/. Is. 

Winnowing machine, 8/. 8s. 

Iron roller, \L Is. per foot. 

Drill plough,, from 3/. 3s. to 5/. 5g. 

Common fan or winnow, l/. 10$. 

Riddles. Pug riddle, 6s, Rind sieve, 4s. Wheat rid- 
dle. Barley ditto, and Bean ditto, 3s. 6d. each. Heav- 
ing sieve, 3s. 6d. 

Staddle stones, 3s. a pair^ Cow cribs, made of ^^ wilby," 
willow, 10s. a piece. 
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DAfRt VTE^SIiS. Set Chap. 13. Sett. 1. P. 304^ . '.[ 

CYDERrM4KIN(^ IMPLEMENTS. 

Horse-mill and press^ 35l. Hand-mill, 5l. Hair clothil» 
3l. 12s. per dozen. ^ Hogsheads^ of gne hundred and 
five gallons, frbm ii fij. to 2,L I9,s. 6d. 






SEEDS. 
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Honeysiickle, Is. per poimd. Milled hop^ ?4* ditto* 
Broad clover, 6c{4 4itto; Ray grass^ 6s. per busheK 
Peacey's ditto^ something more. Tqthip seed^ from 
Is. td ii. 6d. per pound. V^tchei> 9&. per busHeh 

AGISTMENT PHICESi '' 

Horses per wee;k, 45. Milking cows dittos Ss. 6d. Oxeu, 
5s. Two year old heifers, 3i. Sheep per score, 105. 
Ewed with ohe kunb^ Qd.; or with twoi is. a couple. 

t 

i . . . ; . 

fJTEL, AND TIMBER NOT USED IN fiUfLDINO. , 

Coppici^, by the i^tatiite cord of 8 feet long, 4 feet high, 
and 4 feet wide, or 1€8 feiBt ciibic;; from l6s. to 185. 
Faggots, 105. per hundred. Coals at Glocester quay, 
from 175. to 1/. Ij. Beech- and Alder, frcfei 5d. to 7d: 
per foot. Ash, from Sd. to l5. ditto* Whittem,or 
Whitrod, td. or 8ef. ditto. 
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MANURE IN GLOCESTER. 
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Green or lortg dung, l<25.'p£r waggon lo^d. Spit dt 
rotten ditto, 125. ditto. Coal ashes, 5s.' Soapcr's 

cc 



ashes, Ss. Soot^ 6d. per bushcj. FeJtmoug^jr^* refuse 
from the pits, &. pet cart load. Street manure or 
sweepings^ given to the scavengers for carrying away, 
being first icoQe^ted into heaps in th^ street. 

. . « BLACSSMlTin^ WORK. 

Common heavy wort, 6d. per pound : on the Cots- 
wolds^ something more. 
Shoeing, 2s.' Ad. per set^ itad \0d. for four removes. 






Hire of a team (waggon^ four bp|^^ laan and/bojr) per 
day, 1?. is. :■'■••' 

Ploughing per acre, with four horses^ 15*, 
Harrowing per actt^ '4s« *.".;' 

' FUNckk' . 

••■•■•.■■■'• .■■•'-' 

Planting quick hedjje, digging ^\u^, double fencing 

with rended oak posts and three rails mortised, I3s. 

per lug, or perch. 
Wafling en the Cotswolds, 4 feet* inches high, covered 

at top with broad stones^ Hritl)o^t murtar> $ef. per yj^rd. 
Thorns for dry or dea|i hedgixjg^ o^ the sppt, J/. Is. 

per load. 
Stakes, from ^s. to 7s. pei; buo^red* Wkbj setft, for 

planting in the fepces, 4s. per dosen. 
Oak gates with five bars, from l^s. to l/. Is. 
Elm ditto, from 13s. to 15s. 
Hurdles of sawed stuff. Elm rails, and Oak heads, Qs. 

a piece. 

Diuo of spJif Ash, 1/. Is. perdqz^tn,, WatU^d .ditio, 8s. 
..per dozen. i 
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PIECE 1fO«J5r. 

Br^sl-plQughkig oh saintibln leys, bmmiog end ^prnkdn 
ing> I/, pec abnei on Viscle gnes latids^ 25i« 

Bi!6list-jpteiughing on pea stnbUe^ )er beandittoi mdie 
Vale, 75. . : . 

Setting: ii^Qitas. by line, U. Qd.; mtheutiioe^ ils.'6di:jff^ 
bushel. 

H()eibg dittos 65i pjerccre^ HbelngiMreat, tiriee dbiii|[l 

Cutting beans with a cradle scythe, 75. Reaping wheats 
65. to 85. 6d» including binding, and stacking. 

Mowing barley, 25. 

Threshing wheat, 25. 6d. per quarter. 

Threshing barley, 25. per quarter. 

Hoeing peas, 55. 6d. per acre. 

Threshing beans, U. 4d. per quarter. Oats, I5. Sd. ditto. 

Mowing grass, from 25. Sd. to 35. per acre ; or mowing 
and making at IO5. 6d. 

Making split hurdles, 55. 6d. per dozen. 

Making hogshead hoops per bundle of thirty-six, Ss. 6d. 
Cleaving lath, from 25. 6d. to 3s. per thousand. Mak- 
ing faggots per hundred, 25. 6d. 

YEARLY WAGES. 

Headman, from 8/. to 12/. 
Second ditto, from 61. to 8/. 
Boy, from 2/. to 5L 
Dairymaid, from 5/. to 10/. 
Undermaid, from 3/. to 51. 

DAY-WAGES. 
In winter, for men, I5. 6d. per day, with drink. 
, for women^ 10^. ditto. 

c c2 
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In summer, for men, Cs. per day, with drink. 

— — — , for women> is. ditto. 

Id hay^^hiarTesty mowing, ^ with drink, and ihreti din- 
ners in the week; oir.l8.6d. and all victuals. In 
^rcocn-bflririest,:the same: women. Is. with three din- 
ners and drink. 

On the Cdtswoid^ something leife, and not so great an 
allowance of drink. 

Ontbe weatsm-Bide of di^ Severn;: less ihah the Vale, 
with as much or more drink. 
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LETTEB 

FROM 

EDWARD SHEPPARDy EsaviRH, 

TO 

Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. 

ON THE SUBJECT OP 

His Experiments regarding the Improvement 

OF THE 

Fine-woolled Breeds of Sheep, 

IN THIS KINGDOM. 
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TO Sift JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 



PRESIDENT OF TEE BOARD OF AGRKUiTimf^ 



SIR, . ..•■.■: 

In consequence of the dppllcatidti I hail' the 
honour to receive from yon, requeuing me tb commuiil- 
cate such information as my experience in the hre^'of 
finc-woolled Sheep afforded, for the Service 6f theBoari 
of AgriculttJl-e, iti the Survey noW publishing by tfaeif 
mithority,of the Agricnltufe of the County of Gloiicfe^tiffi 
I now transmit the following Account of niy Flocks, witlf 
the observations that have occurred to me, ^ ' 

Anxious to ascertain to what degree of perfection 
wool might he brought ih this countVy, By rcfeahsf of 
the Spanish cross on fitie-woolfed" English she^p J rtfld 
wishing to be satisfied whether, trad^y the cbminoii iilr^ 
cumstances'of the husban^ of the country, sudh wool 
would retain its finen^, t comihenided the following 
experiments, considering myself, frottif being' latgely 
engaged in the manufacturb of superfine clolh^i sind in 
the practice of buying and working up very c6nsl- 
derable quantities of Spanish wool )'eariy, entltfefl" fi> 
form, with some accuracy, an estimate of the relative 
quality and value of siich wools as might tie; pfoducefl 
in this country, in competition with the Wools of Spain; 
Accordingly, in the year 1800, I sent twetity Ryeliand 
ewes to ^ Spanish^ ram of Lord Bathurst% Byhl$ flortf- 
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ship's obliging permission ; this ram w&3 from his Ma^*^ 
jesty's Merino flock. 

In the produce of this first cross^ I found a surprvcing 
improvemeiit in the ^ool, partaking very strongly of 
the nature of. the Spahish; to which I think it^might be 
^rly considered as haying approached half-way. I 
carefftlly- preserved a large specimen of -it, with a view 
to ascertain the important fact of subsequent deprecia- 
tion. The weight of the, D^ec^ .was increased one halfj, 
by the cross with the Spaniard. 

In the year 1801 I was favoured^ through the medium 
o,f Sir Jo^ph Bankes, with a Spanish ra^^ anfl three 
ew.es, from his Majesty's flock; and I purchained from 
four to five hundred Ryelapd ewes, in that and the two. 
following years. . { selected, with great caution, the 
finest wooUed sheep from t|;ie best flocks in Hereford-, 
ebireji where I found an ass^mUsige qf all sorts undei^^ 
the nan^e of Ryeland^ and not al^ye oqe in.twepty 
that I could chuse for my.nse. 

In the course of the y^ars 1803 and 1504, I pur- 
chased a, considerable number of ewes from a reputed 
Spanish flock in Herefordshire, Mr. Ridgeway's^ whp 
had for many year$ been in possession of part of his Ma- 
jesty's Merino sheep, obtained, asi well soon after their ar-y 
rival, as at subsequent periods, through the means of his 
landlord. General Price. This Spanish race Mr. Kidge- 
yvay ingrafted on his pwn Ryeland flock; and I found 
the produce, as might he supposed, ^ very mixed and 
tmequal breed. 1 could only pvM;chasq ten ^wes of him 
in 1803, a$ he had just sold a quantity to the Marquis of 
Exeter, which were afterwa^d.s dispose^ of \^y auction, 
at Burleigh, on the Marquis's deatli. In 1804, 1 pur- 
chased one hundred iiyore ewes of Air. Ridgewsij, which 
lie permitted me to. select from his flock: of course, X 



4rew $ucl) as Vfe^ ii^ least ^degenerated from tbe Spa*^ 
Diard; and amongst them I found many ihat wer^ very' 
little, if at all, inferior in wool to his Majesty's pme 
l^reed. J purchased forty ewes of the same description 
from a n^ixed flpck of Lady Caroline Price's; and 
-classed the whole, according to their respective qualities, 
as second^ third, and foufth crosses from the Spaniard. 

Jn tlie y^ar J 805, 1 was enabled, from the increase of 
ipy flock, to dispose of all my By eland ewes. At this 
year's shearing, the average weight of my fleeces was 
£|/6« washed on the sheep's back. 

In the present year, 1806, my Spanish and mixed 
^(:H£k^ ar^ount to 986, exclusive of lambs ; and the 
average weight of each fleece, cashed as above, ex- 
ceeds 3lb. The value of my vvool, from the diflferent 
crosses thrown tpgetheri I estimate at ne^ir 45. 6d. pet 
lb. and that of the fleeces exclusively Spanish, R*s: 
at 65. 4af. when. in the same state as the wool brought 
from Spain ; the price of the best Spanish wools of this 
year's import being 65. Qd- per /6.* 

I I^aye foiind it expedient to wash the wool on the 

f, On breaking and sorting this wool, the actual produce was as 
as. follows; ' . 

c Weigli^ng ^62 J/6. R's. wool, at 5«. • • • • £610 6 6 
^^^^^'( Ditto 386/6. F's. and T's. wool, at 35. 57 15 



Total weighing 30pO/6. mixed breed » as only^ 

washed on the sheep's ^ 
back, average value ^ 
about 4*: 5Jrf. ...... J 

Weighing 22|/6. entire Merino Span- 
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ish, clean scowered, > 6 19 
R's. wool, at ^i, 4d. ^ 
4 1/6. ditto, F's. wool, at 5*. t 2 6 

9fi6 Fleeces, Weighing 3033/6. of Wool, at 4$. 5id. £676 1 
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i^€p^9 back^ ia the common wnjr "pntttiicd in thh 
cottOrtry.^ foT^. althongh the wool ^f fte real Spaniard 
h so close atld compAdt ad to admit »f but little im-* 
pfessioD on the grease^ ae til6 root of the fibres from 
common wasbing, y«t the dktier part of the fleece, rtear 
the surface^ is consideraUy cleansed; and the more 
yolky and pure grease yields easily to the usual process 
of the manutactarer. In proportion as the cross from 
. tl>e English approaches the Spanish bceed> it acquirer 
the same property of jfplk; bnt in every- id stance that I 
have seen^ it parts mucb ilidre easily with itft grease in 
the Washing.. The process of shearing is alse- much 
facilitaied by the wool having been washed od the 
sheep^» back^ which is otherwise very tedtims and diffi* 
ciiU. ,To attempt cleaning the wool aftef it is shorn^ ts 
{iractised in Spain, would be attended with insuperable 
difficulties' to the grcf^er, were no other objections at- 
tached to it; and, if left in its full stut^ of grease^ it 
w^oald be very disadvantageous to the manufacturer, as 
the process of scowering, as practised with the Spanish 
-ivool, would be much injured and impeded by the fre- 
tjiient sailing of the liquor, used in the operation. It is 
farther lecommendatGry of the practice of washing the 
sheep, that such is in use in Spain, with a view to the 
health of the animal, though not as preparatory to the 
shearing. 

I congider also the wool produced in this state — that 
is, washed from the shcep'^ back— as in the most mer- 
chantable state; it is sufficiently free from excessive 
grease, to enable the manufiicturer to judge of its pro- 
babk; waste, which experience will soon render him 
competent to do; and thus remove a temporary impc^- 
dimciu to the sale, which the novelty of the condition 
of the wool occasioned. The attempt to produce the 
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wool sconced dean, wcmld be mnclt mote objectionable ; 
as, from the inexperience of the parly, it would roost 
probably be injured in its softness and cjiiality. 

I have nor found it expedient to shear or wa«h my 
lambs, as I find theoi winter better with ihtir conis on. 
and the wool is but of tonipnratively Hitle viilue, jind 
not marketable. It makes ni] iidtlilbn to the more 
valuable fleece of the next year, in which state it is 
workctl up better by the mnnu facto rer, and the cost and 
ti'oubte of twice shearing is saved. 

The ficst reflection that occurs on the adoption of this 
bleed of sheep, is, whether it is Hkoiy to be advan- 
tageous to the comniunitj; and on this iiead I cannot 
butgive a decided opinion, thiit die judicious cuhure of 
fine woo! must be productive of the greatest benefit to 
theagricuknral, as well as t6 ihe commercial interests 
of the country. In the great variety of soil atwl shoa- 
tiunivhicb England produces,, thorc are numberfess dis- 
tricts where liiia breed of sheep iiiiiy be cultivated wilh 
the greatest socc^ss, to the e.\'palsipn of the wretched 
and unprofitaiile flocks that now infest ihejn. I am of 
opinion, that there is not a breed of clothing- wool led 
sheep in England, which would not produce a fleece, 
ftom four or five repeated crosses with the Spaniard, 
worih at least 4s. per l/j. washed on the sheep's back. 
It seems tlierefore apparent, that it must be to the 
interest of the farmer afid tlte community, that poor 
and mounitiinous tracts of load should be applied lo 
file growth of this sort of sheep. As to the more rich 
and highly cultivated parts of the kingdom, I acknow- 
l«]ge a different opinion : I wonid' wish such to be left 
in possession of the large andlong-woolled flocks, which 
thrive so well upon them; for I am satisfied they would 
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not be so well adapted to that sort of culture, ibe main 
object of which is liit fineness of the fleece. 

The comparison of four years siicceaatve produce 
from the same sheep, has saiisfied me, that, without e\- 
truordioary care, to guard against the effects of cUniattf 
and a strict abstinence frum the mure nutritious aq 
succulent kinds of food, die wool of the mixed bree) 
will materially degenerate, I have now before i 
large samples of the wool of my first crosses, from t 
Bathurst's ram on my Ryeland ewes, shorn in 1 
(hnving been bhorn as lambs the year preceding,) ata 
of the wool from the same sheep, shorn in the prese 
year, 1S06, The quality of the wool in the coarse ( 
thai lime, has so much degenerated, that I should con- 
ceive ilic lapse of a similar period would reduce it to the 
coarseness of the maternal stock. It may be proper t( 
observe, tliat these sheep have been kept op rich pal 
lure land, and fed this spring on turnips and vetches 
it must be observed also, that they were only the first 
cross from the Spaniard, which, as I shall afterwards 
explain, I do not consider as possessing equal prevei 
tatives with those of higher blood, against the cngsesd 
degeneracy. 

I have found also the wool of his Majesty's ram mw 
(iegeuerated, from the comparison of specimens in 1803 
a\n\ the present year. He has been kept in the highest 
.state possible, on the best'pasturcs in the summer, and 
with corn in the winter, and has been very hard worked. 
I do not find such depreciation in the wool of the female 
produce from his Majesty's ewes; they have not been 
kept in such high condition, and their fleeces are as fine 
us those of the originui ewes, which died after bringin 
two lauibs each. 
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In tlie pure Spanish breed, there is a wonderful capa- 
city tor resisting the efFecis of climate on the quality of 
llie wool. The extreme e:£D(!ation from tlic body of tho 
nniinal, yielding a yolky consistence at the interior of 
the fleece, and, by its mixture nilli ihe boH, forming n 
kind of coa.1 of mail ou the outride, makes tbe woo) 
almost impervious to net, ^ud protects llie sheep es- 
ceedinfjly from the injuries of climate. The same qua- 
lity attends the mixed breed, in proportion to its a[>- 
pro.vimntion to the pure Spanish; and I have no duubl, 
that the more it inherits of this quality, the more capa- 
ble it will be of resistance to the causes of degiineracy. 

I do not consider the fact of deterioration under llic 
common circumstances of the husbandry of the eouutry, 
as affecting, in any serious degree, the value arising 
from the growth of fine-woollcd sheep. The preventa- 
tive is always at hand — a frequent recurrcuce to the 
Spanish ram will bo necessary, and will at all times be 
adequate to remedy the evil, A sort of wool will be 
produced that will be highly valuable to the uiaiiiifac- 
turcr; and if we grow, in considerable quanlitics, wool 
worth 5j. 6d. per lb. which will be very practicable, 
(the comparative price of the best Spanish wool beiug 
taken at Gs. gJ.) we shall rival two-tliirds of the import 
from Spain. It is to be observed, tlmt the Spanish 
wool, coming in so much cleaner couditinn, adds (id. 
per lb, to its value, compart.d wiili that of our own 
j^rowth, washed on the sheep's, buck, of equal hnenes^i. 

But in order to keep up ihe means of perpctuntiug 
the fine-woolled mixed breed, and of supplying the 
growers wixh die pure blood, Llicre should b(r a drpot of 
the real Spanish race carefully prenerved, aud pr^>u:-cted 
from any mi.vlure or degeneracy. The flock now in \m 
ilnjestj'a posfuRsi9ti is eininentjy fitted fur the i^nrgo^c ,^ 
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and, under sncti benefinent and patriutii ampiceit, 
Jiave no doabt, wtit have evtry attMtioli paid to 
preseffacton <>i' its ptirity, I am satisfied that a bi 
of sheep 90 pure rs those arc, wUb strict ciiDti6& botl 
ihe notiiteaf their food, and to their complete 
tton froin the effects of cHmate, would remain '(• 
cenliiry in ihe same state of fineness and perfe* 
indeed, wc hnve no exp^-riencc that will assign any 
riod to their decline. In Saxony, under those preci 
lions, ihe mixed breed retains ihp grcnfesl possible 
grec of fineness: the best wools froiti that t-oontfy eqi 
in smallness of fibre, and exceed in softness of fte!, 
finest wools of Spain, and are eagerly purchased, at 
higher price?, by.ihe oiiitiafactnrers in tins cbahtrj', who 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the vahrt and the 
waste, in the greasy and h.i!f-H'nshed state they appear 
in; though the timid growers of fine h-hoI here, are 
aiarined ut the apparent difficulties which the Sale of 
their wool meets with in similar condition. They may 
be assured, that, when a quantity- eafi he piodflced 
ficicnt to attract the luanufaciurcrs attention, thert 
not be mnch difficulty in his aattrtiiininff tlie Valufe, 
tlie condition or the grease be what it may. 

The mised breed of English and Spanish, partal 
very much of the soft and silky feel of the Sa.\on wool, 
and, was the s;ime intention given to its culture, 1 have 
no donlit mi^ht he brought lo equal fineness. That the 
cross with a courser wool should have prodijccd a softer 
and a finer wool than that of the fine parent 6eece, is 
extraordinary fact; but we now Itnow it to be Irile 
the indisputable proof of the Saxon wooli 
ever, disfioscd to attribute much of the softness pcrCt 
lible iu Sn.ton, and Anglo-Spanisli wools, to the nia- 
n»g^mem in washing. In Saxony, as with ns, ibe w»ol 
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wa^htd on the sheep's bac|i, and remains for a loni* 
,e afterwards in its native grease, [ill sent imo this 
<;ountrj, not hai-dened by any jirocess. In S[iiiin, the 
wool when shorn is taken to the washin;; places, wlierc, 
£rst wiih warm, and afterwards witb c-oid water, the 
■ease is in n great degree discharged: it is then ex- 
sed to a burning sun, and, when scorche*! thoinii^^lj 
dry, is squeezed iulo packages, and compressed bo 
closely, that, on being opened in this cotintry, it has 
acquired such hardness as frequently to make it diffinili 
,to divide the flakes. The fijei of the wool in this st;tte 
is so unlike that of wool kept in a portion of its uutural 
gicase, that I very much donbt its capability of ngaiil 
recovering its original temper, even in the softening 
processes of the manufactm-e. It ivould be difficult 
to procure the Spanish wool in the unwashed stale; 
and the duties being paid by the weight, would prove 
an insurmountable impediment. The Spanish lambs' 
wool, which comes in more of its native grease, has al! 
Jhe softness of feel that can be wished. 

Having been favoured with mi authentic account of 
the history and management of the fine-wooUed sheep 
in Saxony, from an intelligent native of that connin'. 
who baa for many years been in the practice of pur- 
chasing very largely from the groovers there, I think 
finch may be an acceptable communication to the 
public. 

The first introduction of Spanish sheep into Sa:coiiv, 
took place in the year 1713 ; and a further unport n.i? 
made in 1740. They were divided among the Eleclonil 
flocks, and thence spread among the farmers, whu 
crossed them with their native breed, a very coafM.- 
tvoolled sheep. The farmers in Saxony par great !ii- 
tcation to every thing which affects the qnaliry of their 
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wool ; they house ihe sbci:p regularly as the frost seta 
nttlclt, ill a hiird winter, liists I'uur or five months. Tl 
firotect ihein wiili ec)ual care from tlie effects of hnini- 
<lity ; i'ui whenever it js wet, or even if they perceive a 
ihundci-slorm approachiug, they drive liieni to shelter. 
They (ue parliculurly attentive to ibe pasturage of their 
sheep, as they take them to (lie highest mountains and 
forests, for the sake of htaltliy and diy herbage ; con- 
sidering the more )u\tiriaiit food of tlie low lands, and 
nie:idows, lo be deirimcutal to tlie fineness of the ivool. 
They feed them only on hay in the winter months, 
ccpt in a few instances, where they have lised a kind 
oat-cake, nii^ed with salt. They consider turnips, 
all succulent vugetabks, to he injurious to the fineness 
of the wool ; and that, as sucti food tends to enlarge 
Ihe size of the animal, it produces a corresponding 
coarseness in the hair. Indeed, the weight of tlie Sax- 
on fleeces, connected with their fineness, corroborates 
(he opinion, as their average is not more than £lb. 

The climate in Saxony is exempt from one material 
impediment to the culture of fine wool, namely, too great 
humidity. The spring and summer being very fine> and 
ilie autumn much dritr than in ihis country, the weo' 
tlicr is also not so changeable, nor are fogs prevalent. 

In Sweden, where the Spanish breed has been propa- 
gated in very high perfection, and wool of extreme fine- 
ness produced, the sheep are carefully protecietl during 
the winter from the severity of the cold, and are housed 
from six lo eight uionthsj and even large Socks have 
been clothed. During tiie other seasons, the cli 
which is neither humid nor foggy, seems well calci 
to preserve the fineness of ihe fleece. 

Although some modern writers, and, amongst others, 
M. de Last^yrie, in his Treatise on ^jpanish Sheep^ luve 
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osserted, ihsit the quality of the wool does not depend 
tipon the nature of the pasturnge, 1 cannot think they 
nre borne cait by facts or by sonnd reason. That, to a 
certain degree, as far as being essential to the health of 
the animal, nutritive pastures are necesaaiy to the pro- 
duc'tinn of good and lieallhy wool, I teadily admit; 
having frequently observed, that the wool of a half- 
sinrvcd sheep is sickly, and void of proof in manufac- 
ture. But, when the animal is kept high, and, by nu> 
tritions food, pushed forward in iia growth, 1 am con- 
vinced that the fibre enlarges with the other parts of tlie 
frame, and that, whenever an increased weight of wool 
is so produced, a deterioration in quality attends it. I 
am s]>eaking of incfeased weight from the improved 
condition and keep of the sheep, not of that increase of 
weight in wool which the cross with the Spaniard al- 
ways occasvons, and which it accompanied with in- 
creased fineness. 

M. de Lasteyrie makes mention of a flock of sheep in 
Spain, bought lately by the Prince of Peace, at a high 
price, on account of some privileges of pasturage that 
have exclusively belonged to it. This flock is called the 
Real Faidar, and the pile of wool it produces is well 
known in this country. The information given by M. 
de Lasteyrie, of its having the privilege of a priority in 
feeding on the liuest pastures, in its way to the moun- 
tains, has been confirmed to me by persons resident iu 
Spain, and conversant in the history of the Spanish 
flocks. The sheep of this flock, from the advantages 
of pasturage ^re large and hatidsome. The wool of 
this pile is w"dl known to the manufacturers here, as 
broad, and coarse in hair, in comparison with other fine 
Leouesa piles. I conceive, that the habitual indulgence 
in more luxuriant food must have deteriorated the wvol 




of this flock, as tt vas in the highest estinaation in this 
country fifty years iigo; when it was the practice for the 
manufacturers to mark their cloths witli the name of the 
pile, viz. "Best superfine Paular;" which I have often 
seen, in the decline of the custom, nhout twenty-five 
years since. At present it is a wool not in much es- 
teem, and ranks perhaps with the lowest of the prime 
Leonesa piles, in point of fineness of hair. 

1 cnonot, indeed, attach any great weight to the ob- 
servation of M. de Lasicyrie, on the subject of depreci- 
ation, when I find him asserting, that the fineness of 
the wool is not at all owing to pasturage, soil or climate; 
. when he says, that the richer and more succulent pas- 
k'lttires increase the fineness of the wool, and that dry 
'kerbttge, such as broom and thyme, coniributc lo iL> 
coarseness. Vet amidst these errors, and many others, 
he has communicated much pleasing and useful in- 



Respecting the fine-woolled flocks in France, RI. dc 

isteyrie informs us, that there were 5000 real Spanish 

leep at Kambouillet, procured from Spain since the 

sir 1786. The wool, he says, is increased in length, 

; not depreciated in fioeness; an assertion I must 

1- doubt, aa contrary lo tlie experience I have had in 

wool. The rani's fleeces, he says, weigh, unwashed, 

from 12/6. to I3lb. in France, which agrees with the 

I weight of the fleeces of high-fed Spanish ranis in this 

k«ountry; and, varying so much from that of the low- 

^. conditioned ranifi in Spain and Sa.xony, produces auo* 

iher proof of the increased weiglu being occasiotied by 

extraneous causes. 

To conclude — 1 do nut assert, thai it is impracticable 
to produce, and to preserve in England, wool equal to 
the finest cjuality in Spain, with the same mauagcmcnl 
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AS ia practised in countries under ciimates somewhat 
einiilar,- but that, where lond is ao valuable, and where 
a regular coarse of husbandrjr h adopted on a compre- 
hensive scale, as with us, I du not think such manage- 
ment can be looked for. The culture, however, of such 
wool, as I hnve before pointed out, m.iy be pursued with 
the greatest ease, aa well as advantage, in ihe many dis- 
tricts of less fertile land throughout the kingdom ; where, 
I am convinced, the farmers, in the course of three or 
four successive crosses with the Spaniard, would nbtain 
fleeces worth from 10s. to 15s, each, from almost any 
Bort of short-woolled sheep. 

To those who can afford to chuse a sort of siiecp to 
breed from, I should recommend a judicious selection of 
fine-woolled Ryelands, in preference to South Downs, 
or any other. The South Down flocks are equally mix- 
ed with the Ryelanda, of coarse and fine-woolled sheep; 
but the finest hair of the South Down sheep bears no 
proportion, in point of softnt'as, lo that of the Kyeland. 
Nor are the sheep from such cross with the Spaniard, 
less healthy, nor more subject to the foot-rot, or any other 
diseases. As lamb», they arc tender ; and it is necessary 
the ewes should yean as late as the month of March : 
the lambs fall very naked, and must be sheltered from 
bleak and exposed situations. After shedding their 
lambs' teeth, they are as healthy and strong as any sort 
•f sheep whatever; they keep themselves in good order 
upon bare pastures; they go well to fold, which they 
staud equal with the South Downs; and 1 have found 
Ihem fatten very handsomely. I have, in the past week, 
sold half a score six-toothed wethers of the first cross, 
fatted on grass and hay; for which I received from the 
butclier 22/, \5s. exclusive of tlie wool. I cut o|/6. of 
weol, in the grease, from one slieep, whichj when clean 
ttd^ 
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scoweredv ]»vodiiced Silb. well worth, in that state, 5&. 
per lb. Tbe oliher fleece average rather lesa. This 
great gfowth of wooHi rice last abear-time, I attribute to 
the great fatness, and enlarged size of the sheep, which 
weighed 91 A. peir quarter; the average wei^t was 
i9lb. per quarter ; the whole value oi cavcase and wool 
exceeding Si. in addition to the fleece at last shear-time, 
worth. I5s* I readily obtained a penny per pound mom 
than the market price, on acsount of the beauty of the 
meat, and its great fatness; and I must not omit the 
testimony, both of amateurs and adversaries, to the 
mildness and excellency of the mutfion. 

I have the honour to he 
Your obedient and faithful humble servant, 

EDWARD SHEPPARD, 

Uley, Gloucestershire, 

Dec. 3l8t, 1806, * 
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A. 
ACORNS, planting of, page 24k4t. — Acres^ number of, 1 — ^After- 
grass, 187.— Agistment prices, 385. — Agriculture, restraints on 
improper, 364.— Agricultural Societies, 368.-- Alabaster, 24.— 
Allotments for the poor, 64. — Apple-trees, blight xJf, 202 — 
Apple-trees, insects on, 205. — Apple-trees, methods of fencing, 
S 14.— Apple-trees, soil for, 20^. — ^Appks, sorts of, 232.— Avon 

river» 25, 26,. 2& 

B. 
Barley, 119. — Barley, Siberian, 139.— Bams, 43. — Bast, 247. — 
Beans, 124.— Bean-straw, 127.— -Bees, 326.— »Berkeley Canal, 30, 
—^Blue-bonnet weed, 164. — Blue-clay, 19. — Blue-clay stone, 23. 
—Bolster, milk, 299. — Boltings of straw, 119. — Braids, what, 
217; — Bream, fish, 28. — Breast-plough, 266. — Building-mate- 
rials, 383. — Butter, 298. — Butter-milk, 298. 

C. 

Cabbages, 154. — Calves, diseases of, 302. — Calves, feeding, 191.— 
Calves, rearing, 299. — Canals, 29, 336. — Canker, 207.-— Capital, 
necessary, 58, — Carnationv-grass, 167. — Carts, 82.— Catch crops, 
105.— Cattle, 282.r— Cattle for feeding, 187.— Chaff-cutter, 86. 
. — Cheese-heaving, 295. — Cheese-heaving, to prevent, 297 — 
Cheese-making, 288. — Cheese-press, 294. — Charlock, 160. — 
Chelt, 25. — Chesnut, extraordinary one, 240. — Chick-weed, 164. 
■ — Churns, 298 — Climate of Cotswolds, 13 — Ditto of Forest, 14. 
—Ditto of Vale, 13. — Coal, 21. — Coke, 21. — Commerce, agri- 
cultural, 343.— Commerce, manufacturing, 343.— Concmnitation 
of tythes, 62 — Composition of tythcs, 6L— !»Copper-§lag, 335.— 
Coppice- woods, 246. — Com-convplvulus, 163.— Corn-crowfoot, 
^62. — Corn-factor, 54.-^Corn-horsetail, 162.— Corn -mint, 162.— 
Corn-rents, 63. — Gom-thistle, 163. — Corn-w€ed$, 160. — Cotta- 
ges, 47. — Cottagers' gardens, 196-— Cottages, plan of, 50. — Cots- 
wolds, 12 — Couch-grass, 163. — County, division of*, 2.— County, 
form and boundaries, 1 — County, geography of, 1. — County, 
hundreds of, 3. — Covering,, tiles, 24.?-'Cow, not useful to cotta«^ 
gers, 48.— Cows, 281.— Cows, diseates cf, 301,— Cows, manage- 
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mentof, 2ft5.*^<nrf warping, S9rw-^nidle-fqrtlK» 88. — Crops, 
rotation of» 107«*^iow«lboe9 171.-"^yder-iBaking, 920.-rCy- 
der-mills, 288.--Cyder-pness, S25. 

D. 

Dairy, profit of, SOS-— Dairy-ttock, 299. — ^Dairy-utensils, 304.— 

DiU» 181.— Docks, 169 —Dodder, 162.— Droning, 258.--Draiii. 

ing> curious mode of, 263.— Draining-plough, 84, 260. — Drag, 

85. — ^Dray, 82-^.DriUing-machines, 84.— Drilling wheat, 111.— 

Drilling barleyt 121.— -Drilling beans, 125. — ^Drilling peas, 128. 

—Drilling turnips, 135.— Drilling teasles, 159. — ^Dung-pots, 82. 

— Dung-heaps, 268. 

E. 

Kll-rake, 84— Estates, management of, 34. — Expence and profit 

of farms, 67. —Experimental farms, 370. — Ewelm stream, 26. 

F. 

Fairs, list of, 339 — Fallowing, 104. — Farm-houses, 43 — Farms, 
large, 52. — Farms, general size of, 52. — Farm, profits of, 68. — 
Feeding, 187.— Fencing indosu'res, 93.— Fencing-stocks, 214.— 
Fermentation of liquors, 229. — Fish in the Severn, Sec, 27. — 
Flax, 151.— Flea on flax, 153. — Fly on turnips, 135. — ^Fly on 
tf aisles, 1vS8.— Flooring of stone, 46. — Folding of sheep on wheat, 
I.N.— Foffstof Dean, 12,244 — Forest district, 12. — ^Free-stone, 
VS — Krome river, 25, 26. — Fuel, 330. — Fuel, price of, 385. — 
Furrows, deep, 103. — ^Furze for fuel, 332. 

G. 

<\i:v!;M's, t«>o — Gates, 100. — Gloucester and Hereford Canal, oo. 

- v.^,ifisng, 'M6. — Grafting, new mode of, 218 — Grasses, art i- 
ftv*.i!, K4 — G rasscs, natural, 167. — Grip-flooring, 46. — Grubs 

on ri.iv, K'***. 

H. 

lUiroujfh, It^: —Hand-hoe, ninning, 87. — Hand cjder-mill, 3;??. 

- Hirtx^w , ^\.<-^ir-hanrrst, 18S. — Hay-making, 183. — Hedges, 
v^* --Her.*,!*, IM— HenrtvW and Gloucester Canal, 30. — Hoe, 
• ;v-v»\j>ji*u^ ^— H.^p» $.^— Hogi, feeding, 193 — Hedge- 
... .^^ or — H*tv*Mr.j. 150 — Hcp-c!oTer, ISO. — Hors;*, 31^ — 
V.,-N,' o\i.r^«i;H* **.''^— Horses and oxen compared, 3 IS. — 
Ko ->> x"^ ;.^Ju$trr» <4;JL 

I, 
^^v^vv* s^$ 5ut\* i;^% — Ui^«9»tcTf or husbaniry, 3:— b=r:;- 
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Ditto, expences of, 91 — Ditto, methods of, 9d*-*-Inuiidatioii8, 
eiSects off X65.-^Iroii, 20.— 'Isis river> 28. 

L. 

Labour, price of, 328.— Lambs, 317.—- Lambs, reddled^ 317. — 
Land lost by canals, 337. — Lattermath, 187.— Lead, 21.— Leases, 
66.— Leases, improved, 371. — Leden rivers 25. — Lime-stone, ^3. 
—Lime-compost, 149.— Linseed-oil cakes, 190. — Lucerne^ 181. 
— Lumbert's draining-machine, 260.— Ditto, improved, 261. 

M. 

Manures, different kinds, 269.— Manures, price of, 385.— Manur- 
ing, d67. — Manufactures, 341.— Markets, 339. — May- weed, 161. 
•—Marie, 151, 271. — Meadows, 165. — Means of improvement, 
371. — Measures, unequal, 369.— Melelot, 163.^ — Minerals, 20.— 
Misseltoe, 207. — Moss, 208. 

O. 

Oak, remarkable one, 241. — Oaks, transplanted, 244. — Oats, 124. 
—Oats, quantity consumed, 320. — Oats, Siberianj 139.— Oats, 
wild, 164. — Obstacles to improvement, 363. — Orchards, 20S. — 
Orchis, planting, 375.— Oxen, 319. 

P. 

Paring and burning, 264. — Parishes and places, S.-^Pasture-lands, 
167.-^Paving-stones, 23.— Pawn-brokers, 344. — Pears, 235.— 
Pear-tree, remarkable, 220.— Peas, 128. — Peat for fuel, 332.— 
Peaty earth, 19. — Piece- work, 387. —Pigeons, 325. — Plantations, 
243.— Planting acorns, 244. — Planting fruit-trees, 213, 256. — 
Ploughs, 82. — Ponds for water, 31. — Poor, 843. — Poor-rates, 64, 
346. — Poor children's woric, 346.r-Poppy, 162. — Population, 35 1. 
—Potatoes, 140. — Potatoes, to preserve, 143. — Poverty, causes of, 
344. — Poultry, 323.— Pouse, what, 129— Property, state of, 3k 
—Proprietors, list of, 38. — Provident Societies, 348.— Provisiong, 
raite of, 329. — Pruning, 206. — Pucks of wheat,- 147. 

Q. 

Quickset-hed^e, 93. 

R. 

JRabbits, 322. — Rape, 154— Ray-grass, 179. — kay-grass, Peacy's, 
179. — Rennett, to' make, 288. — Rents, 58. — Restraints on te- 
nants, 364. — Risbalking, what, 110.— Rivers, 24. — Roads, 333. 
—^Roads, how formed, 335.—- RoUerji 66.— Rolling wheat, 116. 
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—Ropes of 1>aTlc, 247.— Rotation of crops, 107.-*Rotation of 
crops, new, 106.— Rowens, 128.— ^Ryc, 13& — ^RydaoMls, 138. 

S. 

Suntfoiny 175. — Salep, English, 377.— Salmon, 27.^ — Samlet, 27.— 

ScnfSer, 85 .-^-Seven-field hnsbandrf, 107.^-Setting wheat, 114. — 

Severn, 25, 27. — Sheep, 305. — Sheep, diseases of, 814 —Sheep, 

feeding, 193. — Sheep, Spanish cross, 811.— ^iddow-peas, 128. — 

Slags on tnmips, 135 —Smiths' work, price of, 386. — Smut, 112. 

—Soil of the Cotswolds, 15 — Soil of the Forest district, 19. — 

Sml of the Vale, 17.— Soil red, principles of, 18. — Staddles, 43. 

—Stall-feeding, 188. — Steeping wheat, 114.— Stocks, nusii^ them, 

ftll. — Stone-wall fence, 99. — Stroudwater Canal, 29. — Stubble, 

118.— Supply of London, 370. — Swedish turnip, 134. — Styre- 

apple, 232. 

T. 

Tables of population, &c. 352. — Tansey, 171. — Tares, 130. — ^Tas- 
kers, 118. — Teasles, 155 — ^Tenants, too much restrained, 364.—* 
Tenures, 35. — Thames and Severn Canal, 29. — Thatch, 45.— 
Thistles, 163, 168.— Thistle-drawer, 87.— Threshing-machines, 
85.— Tide, 27— Tiles, stone, 24.— Tillage, 101.— Timber, to 
supply, 366. — Treading with sheep,' 111. — ^Tunnel, 29. — Tur- 
nips, 132. — ^Tythes, 59.— Tything system, 368. 

V. 

Undergroimd-draining, 259. — Vetches, 130. — ^Village-shops, 345. 

W. 

Wages, 387. — Waggons, 81. — Wains, 82. — Wall-fencing, 99. — 
Walnut-tree, 245.— Wastes, 250.— Waste-land converted, 253. 
—Washing cyder, 228. — Water, qualities of, 32.— Water, saline, 
83. — Watering, advantages of, 280. — Watering landty 275. — 
Weeds on corn-lands, 160. — Weeds on grass-lands, 168.— Weed- 
ing, 273.— Weights, 368.— Wheat, 109.— Whcat-slraw, 119.— 
Whey-butter, 298 —White -clover, ill effects of, 302. — Whittem- 
tree, 247. — Willow, 248. — Winnowing-machines, 85. — Winrush 
river, 28.— Woods, 239. — Wood-fuel, 331. — Wood, waxen, 170. 

—Workhouses, 349. 

Y. 
Yew* tree, leaves of, 287. 

FINIS, 
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